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ADVERTISEMENT. 


F the following Sheets come up to what is 
propoſed in the Title-Page, it is all that 
ſhould be expected from them, A particular 
and exact Conſideration of Mr, Warburton's 
whole Book would ſwell an Anſwer too much, 
and perhaps make it tedious. Upan this Ac- 
count I have not inlarged ſo far in the fit 
Part as might have been done. A great many 
Quotations wrongly made or miſrepreſented 
have been paſſed over, Though, in the Ac- 
count that is given of the Author's Reaſoning, 
in the Second Part, there are a good many 
more produced, and ſome of them largely 
conſidered. As I am not ſenſible of any Pre- 
judice to the learned and ingenious Author, I 
believe there will not any Thing be found in 
this Review inconſiſtent with good Breeding; 
There is only one Thing more to be mention- 
| ed; that as theſe Remarks were moſt of them 
drawn up when the firſt Volume of the Divine 
Legation was firſt publiſhed, my References 
are to the firſt Edition : But yet I have not 
omitted to take Notice of the principal Alte- 
rations and Additions in the Second that have 
come in my Way, 
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PART 1. 


15. WARBURTON's = of duk che 
Ancients. 


1. 3 from Authors i it is 


and very reaſonably, expected, 
ſhould be fairly made, rightly {En 
and juſtly applied. | 
Whether Mr. Warburton has paid a due Re- 
gard to theſe neceſſary Rules; muſt be left to 
the Reader's Judgment, when he has confider- 
ed the following Inſtances : which Inſtances 
ſhall take, pretty much, in the Order of his Book; 
and begin with that Quotation * — | 
which we find-pag. 92. 
I. 
Mr. Warburton has been hitherto erden 


vouring to ſhew from Poets, Philoſophers and 


— *" 
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Hiſtorians, the nverſali Belief of Religion in 
all policied States; and then immediately ob- 
ſerves, But of all Nations tbe Egyptian as 
moſt celebrated for it's Care in cultivating Reli- 
gion in general, and the Doctrine f a future 
State in particular. And how does this ap- 
pear ? Why, Herodotus, one of the moſt ancient 
Greek Hiſteri ons, affirms, they were. the 
who built Altars, and erected Statues and 
to the Gods; and the who taught 
. Soul of Man 0as 6 ay Then he 
immediately adds, the Senſe of which only a- 
mounts to this ; that the Egyptran-were ihe ju) 
and wiſe poli cied People. 

Herodotus's Words are theſe. — Bopss TE — 
AYUAPLATC N mc Neo. dhe Rang vparus. 
Euterp. c. 4+. Tipeoro: ds N. Tov0e Toy A 
Ayumi tio E:770V]8g, ts evbocnrs wuyn d dal os 
agi. Ibid. c. 123. Now as to theſe Paſſages, 
it is to be obſerved in the dn Place, chat the 
Hiſtorian properly. firms He on / 
relates a couple. of Facts which de Egyptians 
ger med to him when he was in their Country. 
He tells us expreſſly he pretends to no more, 
and leaves every one to judge for himſelf as to 
the Credibility of them. Dojo fler vr vr A- 
urin derefind- Nala de 5 e TR d FouanjTe: maß 
Si. £1404 2 ape ö Toy Moyer ünbreſe, o7 Th 
Ae Ur ig df D. Ibid. c. 123. 
initio. Hence it may be reaſonably inferred, 

in the next Place, that the Hiſtorian had no 
t of connecting theſe Facts with the 


Nature df the Egyptian Policy, or 2 
Sh ** | E 2 Om 
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from thence the Excellency of it, or, laſtly, ce« 
lebrating at all the Care the Egyptians took in 
cultivating Religion in gener ul, or the Dacia 
of a future State in particular. 

Bat there is farther Evidence that Hooodatia 
had nothing of this in his Mind when he re- - 
lated theſe ſimple Facts. As to the former of 
them, viz, © that the Egyptians were the firſt 
* who built Altars and erected Statues and 
« Temples to the Gods; whoever can think 
the natural Conſtruction of it is, © the Care 
< the Egyptians took about Religion and Po- 
* licy,” or that the Hiſtorian intended we 
ſhould draw ſuch Inference from it; let 
him conſider what Conſtruction he will put 
upon a directly contrary Fact which the fame 
Author had related before concerning the Per- 
fans. Clio 5 131. AA da fer 2 vg Xs 8. 
aug un ev vopucy woselſatrug ? beg au, GANG roi. 
voice. Epi enPepres 608 ann Joxtew, o7s 
3x avporry ſure TEG Seng, el def &% 
SOS R ſo far from ſe 

« up Images or building Temples and Altars to 
the Gods, that they eſteem it even Madueſ to 
do ſo. The Reaſon of which the Hiſtorian rec- 
“ KRkons to be, becauſe they do not think the 
* Gods forung from Men, as the Greets do.” 
And from whom the Greets had this mean No- 
tion of the Gods, the ſame Hiſtorian ſufficient- 
y hints to us, when he tells us, Euterp. c. 4. 
immediately before the Citation we are now 
— „That the Greeks borrowed the 
A: 5 of the twelve Gods from the Egyp- 
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tians. Auwdrue Te Bra © Emunyping wirr 
"ArYuTTiE5 voie Y EAATVGG wap 12 d - 
Bew. I believe no one will now think, that 
Herodotus s Meaning, when he relates only what 
the Egyptians told of their being the firſt 
that built Temples and Altars and ſet 75 Vnages 
to their Gods, was at all either to let us know 
their extraordinary Care about cultivating Reli- 
gion, or to tell us, they were the beſt 2 wiſeft 
ne People. 
On the contrary, we ſee he tells us, that the 
Reaſon why the Perfians did not erect Images 
and build Temples and Altars to the Gods, and 
tive reckoned it Madneſs to do ſo, was, in his O- 
pinion, becauſe they had not the ſame Notions 
concerning the Origin of the Gods, as the 
Greeks _ And as the Greeks took theſe No- 
tions of the Gods from the Egyptians ; the true 
[Reaſon why the Egyptians erected: Statues and 
built Temples and Altars to the Gods, was their 
entertaining the very meaneſt and loweſt No- 
tions concerning them: S0 far were theſe Ac- 
tions from ſignifying the early Care they took 
about cultivatin Keligion, or the Excellency 
and Wiſdom of their civil Policy. If they 
were the jir/ that entered into this Fact, they 
were the it that ſo groſſly corrupted the ancr- 
ent Notion of the Gods, as toaſſign them the very 
loweſt, meaneſt Original: avlpouruPuicc iH 
roc eic. And this is the only proper Conſequence 
the Hiſtorian teaches us to draw from it. 
And as to the latter Quotation; let it be ob- 
F emed. firſt of all, that it is made in ſo conciſe 
Wt a Manner, 


Divine Legation of Moſes. 5 
a Manner, that the Hiſtorian's Senſe cannot be 
at all diſcovered in it, or rather the Senſe of the 
Egyptians who gave Herodotus his Information. 
But then, in the next Place, it may be obſerved, 
from the Manner of the Expreſſion, that what 
the Egyptians told Herodotus concerning the hu- 
man Soul, was not a mere Aſſertion of it's Im- 
mortality, but their Notion of the Nature, or 
Ratio, of this Immortality; what Conception 
they formed, and what Account they gave of 
it's Immortality. [Tpwro, Je xa vd roy AOTON 
. eirbvreg A wr yy ev), 61. 
And then immediately follows the Account they 
gave of this Matter. Te owparo; ds u 
voyJog, GSW. When the Body died, the Soul 
entered into ſome other animal Body; and 
e from thence paſſed into another and another, 
ce till it had circulated through all the Bodies of 
« Beaſts, Fiſhes and Birds; and then it return- 
« ed into an human Body again. And the 
« Time required to finiſh one of theſe Revo- 
«* lutions in, they faid, was 3000 Vears. This 
is the Notion of the Soul's Immortality, which - 
Herodotus informs us, the Egyptians yaid; tl 
were the Inventors of. And it may be added, 
Heroditus mentions it, not only without giving 
the leaſt Hint of any moral Deſignation in it, 
but plainly ſpeaks of it as a mere natural Re- 
volution, which all Souls equally made without 
any Diſtinction or Difference whatſoever, and 
were to make and repeat for ever. This at 
| leaſt is all that appears in the Hiſtorian's 
. Repreſentation. It. is hard to ſee what View 
W | B 3 Þ ſuch 


6 An Ans w to the 
fach a Notion as this could have; harder 
to conclude it a political Invention „ but 
hardeſt of all to diſcern how the lar 
Doctrine of a future State could be cub 
tivated by it. Time indeed it might be, 
and was, improved to ſerve many Pur- 
poſes, both civil and religious. Herodotus how 
ever gives not the leaſt Hint of any fuch Thing 
0” Egyptians, either here A any where 
elſe 

It will not be . 00 take Notioe farther, 
that the Hiftorian, immediately after giving 
this Account of the Egyptian Metempſychofis, or 
their Notion of the Soul's Immortality, tells us 
that ſeveral of the Greeks had held the fame No- 
tion, as if it had been their own ; ſome earlier, 
ſome later: And fays he could mention their 
Names, but does not care to do it: No Quef- 
tion havi ving his Eye here upon Pythagoras and 
his 2 255 Tire 71 os ect d NA 
Ne ile, 0 v, . derer, 8 ws 
fours won ro wes g r audlaſa 8 22 

II. 


The next ee from the We I 
world make a few Obſervations upon is the 
famous Preface to Z aleucus's Laws, GIGS 
by Mr. Warburton, p. 112. 

—— at preſent the Genuineneſs of it, we 

only to con ler whether Mr. Warburton-has 

riphtly — and fairly rep the 
Senſe of it. We muſt here a little confider 
how this Preface is introduced; and what it-is 
brought to prove. It is here brought in to 
| 3 —_— prove 
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prove this: The Schad Step ;the 

« Legit tor took denen Nag e 088 by 

Ge) the Doctrine of a Providence in it's 
< full Extent the Jganction of their 
Laws; with whic 4heir Syſtems of Inſti 
< tutes were. prefaced and introduced. 

the Way, it is very hard to account. for it, — 
Mr. Warburton came to expreſs it in this Man- 
ner, to inculcate Religion, . when the Points 
to be made out was, the Legiſhtor's Care ta 

« jinculcate a future State of Rewards and 
Puniſhments. However here it is ({and-we 
muſt take it as it is) to ixculcate Religion; and 
in Order to inculcate this, the Legiſlators made 
the Doctrine of a Providence in it's full Extent 
the grand Sanction of their Laws.——I is true 
indeed that Providence in its full Extent, will 
include a future State of Rewards and Puniſh- 
ments. - But then it is upon the 8 
that the ancient Legiſlators had a previous No- 
tion of ſuch a State. For if they had no ſuch No- 
tion (and thoſe who haue read the Divine Lega- 
tion with any Care will beſt judge whether it 
has been at all made bakers: that the 
had any ſuch Notion), Pen a future State wi 
not be cluded 5 in the uiid Extent of theit 
Providence : And then though Providence, in the 
fulleſt Extent of it, was the Santion of | their 
Laws, it will not follow, that the Doctrine of 
a future State made any Part of that Sanction. 
Nor does Mr. V. — in What follows en- 
deavour at all, or at leaſt with any A 
of Succeſs, to make it prbable, that Doc- 
dal B 4 trine 
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trine of a future State was included ee 


neral Notion of a Providence. 


And here it may be obſerved in gene con- 
cerning the ancient Heathens, that they had a 
much ſtronger Apprehenſion of a — Re- 


tribution. than ue have, and than perhaps the 
Courſe of Thin ings. ye would juſtify. They talked 
very freely. of ppearance of one God or 

another in Favour FRO good Men; (imagining 
there. was: one Deity. or other always ready to 
ſuccour and aſſiſt them,) and on the other 
Hand as freely of Jupiter and his Bolt; and of 


Nemeſis, (a Goddek appropriated to the Work) 


who would ſooner or later in the preſent Life 
puniſh evil Men for their Deeds. What He- 


— — ſays with Relation to the final Ruin of 
Troy, —— 5 the general Sentiment of the 


Heathen World; and he adds, that it was the 
Deſign of that exemplary Deſtruction. to . . 


firm the ſame Opinion. 


hut to return now to Zaleucus's —— 


It is brought toprove that the ancient Legiſlators 


Puniſhments, and as being itſelf an Example of 
this Practice. Mr. Warburton cites it at large, 


ſanctioned their Laws with future Rewards and 


and gives us his Tranſlation of it. 2 


ſee —— it lays to the preſent E 
Now it may be obſerved, that there i is not in 
this Preface the leaſt mention made of a future 


State at all ; nor any NOS: in it but OR. is 


| . Tas * ads . 240k X04 Gy Togtargles was | 


TW , 5-5 Pavers, C. 120. 
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capable of being underſtood without- the leaſt 
Reference to ſuch a State. The one only Thing 
that would ſeem to hint at it is what Zaleucus 
fays concerning Death. I will therefore cite 
this Part of it in the Margin +, and here give a 
true "Tranſlation of it. He adviſes thoſe who 
have ſtrong Inclinations to Injuſtice, © to re- 
*© member the Gods as really exiſting and in- 

« flicting (or always ready to inflict) Puniſh- 
% Ks mop unjuſt Men' (or, as Mr. Warbur- 
© ton. himſelf very well —— the 
ge” er urefimbiſ on Toic eos, the Judgment: 
bey akways have in Store, to inſtict upon wick- 
* ed Men); and likewiſe to ſet before their 
Eyes that Time, when there will be an End 
= of the preſent Life. For when People are 
at the Point of dying (or parting with the pre- 
te ſent Life) they reflect with Concern upon What 
they have . unjuſtly, and wiſh they had 
* acted otherwiſe. Therefore it will be proper 
for every one in his whole Conduct to e 
*© Time before him, as if it was | 
*©. ſent.” —— This, I will be judged "the , 
true Senſe of the — — a FF? 5 
J obſerve then, in the next Place, that Mr: 
Warburton has very much overcharged Zaleu- 
cus's Senſe in bis Manner of /now; 9m cop. He 


—— 2 


+ — 9.5 f 06 fling Fen im mepwinees roc ee, : 
& ri dre dal g opphrrur Toy Kaugey dre, iv © v Td r i irn 
Tx ar Ta ' Taos yas Gumrinlles age Toig pinagos 
WEAFUTGY, A αννEm⅛foig Wy d * zen rd ge bega. wal 2 
rgax da. duc a 940 dar ixaror wag rar Ae, ati 
rox Tov X&1g0» Sr, w; 9 c ga. 5 


at all like it? By adding indeed ſuch an Epither 


ſo certainly put an End to all the 


10 As WER f te 


feys —rbe dreadful Hour of Death. But what 


is there in the 


anſwers to it, or is 


as dreadful, a Reader's Thoughts gs ar pron 
carried to a future State of 

but this can make the Idea of Den Death 3 
And Czfar, n 
was ——ů—— 
as a Bleſſing rather otherwiſe, upon — 
—— of there being nothing to be feared 
beyond the 'Grave *. — Again, ſeiae with Re- 
morſe, —is quite overdoing fra] which 
any Change of Mind, upon 
on the very loweſt Degree of Guilt, or even 
without ſuppoſing any IP wrong Behavi- 
our; or any Guilt at all. 

And T obſerve farther, that all that Zalewcus 
e vrith Relation to Death, here, may be ac- 
counted for without any Suppoſition of a future 
State of Things. For he might think, that all 
—— proceeded from too great a Value for 
Enjoyments and Accommodations of the 


pres ie Life. | The Way for Men to lower their 


eem for theſe Things, and bring it nearer to 
what it onphit 3 in Reaſon to be, would be to 
habituate the 'Thought of Death, which will 
iſitions 
of the preſent World: That in this View, as 


mutable, uncertain, TEES has * | oy 


Merten ærumnarum requiem, von cruciatum, * eam cunda 
mortalium mala aifſotoere. Salluſt. 

+ A — one is often meeting with among the Ancients. 
et | | Tanquam 
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muſt appear vaſtly leſs valuable, and conſe» 
quently the Purkuits.of them. more moderate 
chere is more than this — — 
ſbould at leaſt —— eee eee 


2 „ Selle he we 
—_ —— the Langnanddo thas 
this ce was really not Zalencus s, but the 
Compoſition of forne Philoſopher or Sephiſt ; 
ſince it does not appear to be in the | 
ſtrain of a Legiſſator, nor very agreeable to 
ſuch a ones What a Direction is 
chat for a Legiſlator to ve to a Subjecũ, via. 
Not to fear 1 — 
<« as what leads to Diſhonour and 3 
and to eſteem him the beſt Citizen, w 
* will part with his Subſtance, rather than 
« with: e Fer is 
tha a een pee 1 


Tanguan 

jp 8 | punts quad mobil bore. WET. $73 
Nunc prece, nunc pretio, nunc Vis, nunc farte fees. Ge 
 Permatat domino. 

| —— deter ade: are. 
Hæradem atterius, velut unda ſupervenit undam, * 
N viel proſunt aut horrea—— Hor. Ep. E. 2. Ep. 2 
Again, dar. . 2. 8-2. in the Perſon. of Ans 
Na prqpriæ telluris herum natura negue iam 
* 3 nec quenquam fflatuit, nos expulit uy A- 
him aut nequities, aut vafyi inſeitia r oo 

V Eee, expellet certe vuiuacia- heres. 8 0 ne 


— ( — — —  —— — 


— — — NQuocirca vivite fortes, | 


Fortiaque  @dveryis opponite pedtora rebus. mo 
© Ka, 4 PobuioJes rac ths xeiuala tapes e le 
ile, rien. Kai es > nap —— Tp d 
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0 and to preface his Laws with; the 
whole Buſineſs and Deſign, of which Laws is 


to preſerve . one's peaceable Enjoyment of 


his Subſtance ? Such a one, ſurely, is not 
to ſuppoſe, that a goad Subject can be ſtript of 
what has ; and * true and only Deſign of 


his Legiſlation is to prevent it. But if it be 
ſuppoſed, that this , faid to be a Pre- 
Jace to a Syſtem of Laws; was compoſed by 
ſome Philoſopher or  Sophift, the whole will be 
u Nr exactly. 


N 
We will. now: proceed to a Citation from 


Tull's firſt Tuſculan, c. 12, 13. which we find, 
Dio. Legat. p. 15 1. and "nd 5: 

Mr. Warburton — prove, that the Error of Po- 
Hebeiſin and the Unity of Gad were the Secrets 
of the 2 greater Myſteries. 

He has been cer to prove this 
from Cuduorth, Cbryfippus, Clemens Alexandri- 
nus, and Jamblicbus i in the Life of Pythagoras; 
but, laſt. of all, cites Tully for this Purpoſe ; 

5 and lays the greateſt Streſs upon. his Authority. 
For thus he introduces it: But Cicero fully 
reyeals the whole Myſtery, and . confirms 


re brought ught by 


« every Thing we have faid concerning it.“ 
For which he cites two Paſſages ; one from 


the firft- Tuſculan, the other from the Nature 


I + Hanc enim ob cauſam maxime, ut ſua tenerent, reſpublica 
£  exvitateſque conflitute ſunt. Cic. Offic. L. 2. c. 21. 


' Neque wero hoe ſalum natura, id eff, jure gentium, ſed etiam 


 tegibus quibus in fingulis civitatibus reſpublica conti- 


natur, 6 
tauſa nocere alteri. Hoc em ſpectant leges. ane inco- 


eodem modo conftitutum ef, ut non liceat fui chmmodi 


c L. 3. e. 5. 


| of 
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of the Gods. Sep. Run ſhall be Conſidered 
preſently. — 
In the mean while one nos dee 
tle concerned for the 3 s Conſiſtency with 
himſelf. Here he ſays, r revealed the 
whole Myſtery; yet 1 Ive look no farther back 
than p. 145. we ſhall find him complaining, 
that the Deſign of the greater Myſteries ſeems 
© to lie altogether in the dark; ſo religiouſly 
« was the Secret kept.” Upon which he adds, 
We ſhall therefore proceed 1 and 
from the obſcure Hints dropped up and 
a 5 in Antiquity, Pandere res ——— 
& cahgine mer ſas. And if we look no far- 
ther forward than p. 157. we find him renew 
ing again the very ſame Complaine, and with 
ſome what more Particularity : Little is to be 
* met with in Antiquity about it: Varro and 
* Cicero, the two moſt inquiſitive Perſons in it, 
< affording us but a glimmering Light.” The 
« firſt giving us a ſhort Account of the Cauſe 
* only of the ſecret Doctrines, without menti- 
e oning the Matter; and the other, an Hint 
« of the Matter, without any Notice of the 
Cauſe. Now what is this but to ſay, that 
an Hint, and that but an obſcure one too, is 
equivalent to a full Diſcover ?: 
But now for the firſt Citation. 
Aid? totum prope cœlum, ne plures 77 
1 r, e 
« ft vero ſcrutari vetera, & ex ea, jv 
© Scriptores Gracia prodiderunt,' eruere COMET ; 
„ 2 5 een en 45 . e 
C, 
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bine d nobis profetts in cælum reperientur, 
* Quere, quorum rmx Sepultra in 
* — ren ; quonmram es initiatus, 
& tradantur Zee. tum 3 quam 
late” patent, intelliges.” 
"This is no Objection & to this Quotation, as 


—— of it; nor to Mr. Warburton's 
Tranflation of it: But there is very good Rea- 
on to find: Fault with his taking no manner of 
Notice of the Context and Connexion: with- 
out which the true Defign and Meaning of 
— 


cannot be underſtood, nor conſe- 
y the Evidence it affords in the Caſe be- 
fore us. What therefore he has omitted, 1 
* Man, at 
DE. dees (or M; he Begining of the Let- 
ter ſtands for; at at preſent we may ſuppoſe Tully 
himſelf to be the Speaker, under chis Charac- 
er) to prove to him, if he can, that © the hu- 
* man Mind has a proper Exiſtence after 
* Death: — animes remanere poſt mortem.” In 
Anſwer, Twlly fays, * He could produce the 
very beft Authorities to ſupport that Opinion 
© — and that it had all Antiquity (even the 
< earlieſt, which was therefore the beſt) in it's 
4 Favour: That this was in particular the 
nion of the old Inhabitants of Latium: That 
<-the fame Opinion was manifeſt from a Mul- 
ic titude of Circumſtances, beſides that remark- 
able one, the Care every where taken to ce- 
<< ebrate and preſerve the Memory of the 
A JIE by funeral Rites and. DE Wi. 


. 


Divine Legation of Moles. 15 
„Which, ſays he, cannot be accounted for 
« otherwiſe, niſi befifſet: (I chooſe to give the 
« Original here for ſeveral Reaſons) in enrum 
« mentihus, mortem non interitum ęeſſe comma tol- 
0 * lentem atque delentem, ſed quandam mugs _ 
ionem commutationemgue Vite, que: 
« us VirGS. 1 dux in cælum — 
in cæteris mi & retineretur & permaneret 
tamen. Then he goes on to this Purpoſe: 
* Hence, Fry: wh with us Romans it is the 
common Opinion, that Rammlus lives with 
* the Gods in Heaven; and with the Greeks. 
(from whom we have derived the fame No- 
tion, and it reaches much farther) that Her- 
* cules is deified, and eſteemed a God of; great 
« Power and Influence. And the fame 
on obtains of Bacchus and Caſtor and Pal. 
«< lux and 6. — But why ſhould I go on in 
© naming . when Heaven is even 
e filled with thoſe illuſtrious Perſonages, who! 
once lived here upon Earth? And if 8 
ſearch farther into Antiquity, and 
« larly conſider what the Greek Writers — 
7 aid upon this Subject, it would appear, that 
even thoſe, who are ſtiled the Dii majarum 
« gentium, were themſelves once Inhabitants of 
8 * our World. For this Purpoſe you may in- 
quire too, whoſe thoſe Monuments are, 
of which, may be met with in ſeveral Parts of 
* Greece, and alſo recollect (for you have been 
initiated) what are the Diſcoveries that are 
made in the Miſteries: And then you; will 
„ eafily underſtand how. lago Field here is 
before us.” — And 


« 
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And thus having ſupplied Mr. Warburton's 
Omiſſions, and given this Paſſage with it's In- 
troduction and Connexion with the reſt of Tul- 
Vs Diſcourſe, I am at Liberty to make a few 
Obſervations upon it. 

- Tully is here proving it to be agreeable to the 
Sentiments of all Antiquity, even the earlieſt 
and beſt, that the Souls of Men have a dit 
« tinct and proper Exiſtence after Dea 
This appears from the Deification of many 
Perſons, who once lived in this World. Nay, 
he ſays, that even the Dii majorum gentium 
were no other than illuſtrious Perſonages, who, 
though by their extraordinary Merits they had 
qualified themſelves for ſupreme Honours in 
Heaven, yet were once Inhabitants of this 
Earth. This, ſays he, appears from the an- 
cienteſt Greet Writers, who have treated of 
this Matter, and given us the very Genealogy 
and Hiſtory of theſe Gods. It appears too 
from even the ſepulchral Monuments, which 
are yet remaining in ſeveral Parts of Greece. 
And, laſtly, it appears from the Things related 
and diſcovered i in the Myſteries inſtituted to and 
celebrated in Remembrance of ſuch and fuch 
Gods. ——Hence it is plain, that, whatever was 
the View of the 3 Myſteries, and how far 
ſoever the Diſcoveries lads in them were'car- 
ried, yet the any Intention of mentioning them 
here was on Account of their Agreement ir Co- 
incidence with what was related by the ancienteſt 
Greek Writers, and expreſſed by the very ſe- 
FOR Monuments, which are ſtill NY 


de 


TE 


be known to the contrary, he never thought 
of. And how can mentioning them with this 
ſpecial View, be revealing the whale Myſtery, 
and confirming EVERY N 
has ſaid about that Inſtitution? Whatever it v a 
that was diſcovered in theſe My/teries* (an 
Tully does not fay what it was) yet at leaſt it 
muſt be ſomething which plainly thewed, that 

the particular s to whom they were os 


extort Meanings, which, for any thing 2 


tuted, had formerly been Takabltants of thi 
preſent World; otherwiſe they had not bee 
mentioned here. And the intire View of men 
tioning them here, was this, and this only; 
And conſequently, to fay, that here is any Re 

velation of the dhe Secret of theſe Myſterie 
(or indeed any proper Revelation of the Seer 
at all) is going greatly beyond What Tilly fay 


by 


9m — — — — * 
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We will now examine the other Citation, 
which is 57 2 from the Natura Deorum 


c. 42. which Mr. Warburton teckons ſtill 1 ote 
for his Purpoſe: ' For thus he introduces it. 
$64 oy E? 


CI. 
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« RgRut Tully goes further; he tells us in ano- 
« ther Place, that not only the Eleufinian Myſ- 
« teries, but likewiſe the Sametbracian, and 
the Lemmien, taught the Error of Polytheiſm, f 
25 « agreeably to our Hypotheſis.” —The Quota> , 
tion follows thus; . Quid qui aut fortes, aut 
10 lan aut potentes virus tradunt poſt murtem 
e ad Deos perveniſſe, coſque eſſe ipſos, quos nos 
e colere, precari, venerarique, foleamus -— ab 
e Eubemero & mortes & ſepulture demonſtran- 
* tug Deorum. Omitto Eleuſinam ſanctam om 
ec & aan fr atcrea Samothraciam "PE +» 
3 * 2 LED! aditu occulta coluntur 
t ec Silveſtribus [eprbus. denſa. 55 
The Remarks I have to make ur n this Gi 
tation, are theſe: It is fo inpene mae, 
that no one can poſſibly make Senſe of it, with» 
out. conſulting the Original. And yet it .is 
made in ſuch a Manner, as would too natural 
lead an over my Gueſſer into a very wrong 
otion of it. ead of that Break after ole> 
amus, Which leaves the Senſe quite imperfect. 
had he added what immediately follows, it 
would preſently have been feen, that this Paſ- 
age. contains a ſevere Cenſure, inſtead of an 
Approbation, of the Perſons here meant: For 
thus the Sentence ends ; © Quid? qui aut for- 
tes auf = - ſoleamus, nonne expertes 
cc . ſunt religionum omnium? And then Eube- 
merus is particularly mentioned as having treat- 
ed of the Nature of the Gods in 4 ma 
lte. as . * them as mere Hu- 
man 


« = 
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who had died out of this World, 
Sepulchres were known, and many 
| ef them ſtill remaining. Now, can any Rea- 
ſn be aſſigned for Mr. Warburton's mairning 
= his as he has done; but'only;*that 
it would not have been for his Purpoſe had he 
done otherwiſe, and given it us intire? for here 
Euhemerus, and all the reſt, that were in the 
fame Way of thinking, are really cenſured, as 
overturning and deſtroying all Religion. "And 
then, how would it have looked in Mr. War- 
burton, to have put the Eleuſinian, and the o- 
ther Myſteries, upon the ſame footing with Eu- 
. and his Followers; and repreſented 
them as void of, and inconſiſtent with, wy 
kgons 
But then further ; it ſhould have been ew 
ſidered in the next Place, who is the Speaks 
here; and upon what Occaſion this is ſaid. 
Tully himſelf is not the Speaker; but Cora? 
and what he ſays here is in Anſwer to VIH. 
who had argued juſt before concerning” the 
Gods, in the Perſon of an Epicurean. By way 
of Anſwer: to him, Cotta obſerves, © That the 
<< Epicurean Notion of the Gods uttefly ſub- 
4 verted all Religion, as really and 
«as Atheiſm itſelf: as effectually as thoſe do, 
2 2 make the Notion of the Gods a mere 
litical Invention to awe ſuch as Will not 
*-be governed by Reaſon; as effectuall 
“ Chius Prodicus His, who thought the - Go 
e were nothing elle but the wlefal Things 6f 
— 1 2 as Ix 
ec O 


man 
and whoſe 
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«© of whom Eubemerus was one, who reckon- 
« ed the Gods were no other than dead Men: 
« deified.” All theſe Cotta ranks under. the 
fame Predicament, as Subverters and Deſtroyers 
of all Religion. After which he glances ob- 
liquely at the My/zerzes inſtituted at Eleufis, and 
other Places, in this manner: © Omizto Mer 
e nam Jan&tan illam & auguſtam, 

«* Ubi initiantur gentes orarum ultima, 
< preteres Samothraciam eaque, Wy 
<< ue Lemmi ; 
ye, Nofurno, &c. £ 
And with Relation to all thee concludes thus 
(which Concluſion Mr. Warburton has thought 
fit to drop) Quibus explicatis, ad cones 
ce que revocatis, rerum ma 7 natura cognoſcitur 
% quam Deorum.” By which he plainly ſeems 
to hint to us (and perhaps he did not care to 
fay more) that the Myſteries, under the Pretence 

of Religion, were really and truly nothing elſe, 


but an Expianation of natural Phenomena, and. 


not of the Nature of the Gods at all. In this 


Senſe, there will be ſome Connexion of this 


Incident of the Myſteries with the reſt of Cot- 
ta's Diſcourſe: (eſpecially, if in theſe Explicati- 
ons of natural Phenomena, it was, as poſſibly 
it might be, intended to reduce the Actions of 
the Gods to Effects produced by natural Cauſes; 


like that in Homer of Apollb's ſhootin his 


Darts among the Grecians; which might be 
nothing elſe but a Peſtilence T in a 
warm 0 limatz by the Heat of the Sun.) 


And 
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And now I think, upon this Review, it will 
der that what . Cotta - fays, or hints here, 
concerning the Myſteries, is ſo far from being 
to the preſent Purpoſe, that it is very much a- 

it.— 
Vet I muſt juſt abſerve fankes. with Rela- 
tion to this Faſſage; that Tully muſt not be 
cenſured as inconfiſtent here wich what was 
cited before out of the Tuſculans, For, per- 
haps, Tully himſelf ſpeaks in neither Place ; but 
moſt certainly not here: And perhaps Cotta was 
an, uninitiated Perſon, and ſpoke only accord» 
ing to ſuch Report as was at that Time com- 
mon.—Nor yet is there an abſolute Inconſiſten- 
For poſſibly there was in the Myſterias 
ſomethin of both, v/2. the Genealogy a Hi 
ſtory of the Gods, without any direct Intention 
to leſſen their Authority and Influence; and ã 
Solution of many Fictions concerning them 
(ſuch as Saturn's caſtrating his Father Calas, 
and devouring his own Children, and Jupiter 8 
impriſoning him, Sc.) by the elner Effects 
of phyſical Cauſes. 153 | 7 * 
And whereas he cites Plutarch. next as 6 bheaks 
ing. much to the ſame Purpoſe with Tull OR 
ing, I ſuppoſe, in the Quotation; 3 where, 
cenſuring tbe ftrange Stories the Dramatic Paets' 
told of: the Gods, he ſays, They ſeemed to do, 
wit, as if induſtriouſſy to oppoſe what was: 
8 tagght and done in the moſt holy Myſte- 
nes. I ſhall venture 10 fay, that in his 
1 Mg of underſtanding Tully, there is no Re- 
5 Bl emilance at all between him and what Pla- 
] | 20 > 3 tarch 22 
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Senſe of Cutta in the Natura Deorum, be what 
is above obſerved, then there will be a plain 
and very eafy Agreement. Cotta hints at an 
allegorical Senſe being put upon the Hiſtory 
and Actions of the Gods in the es; and 
Plutarch thinks it very abſurd to rfiſt in ro- 
lating ſuch Things concerning the Gods, as 
could not be underſtood otherwiſe than in a 
figurative Senſe: Since this was only o 
the Buſineſs and Deſign of the Myſteries; 
which, even without ſuch Op dn $8 were 
never likely to attain their full 
[ vent all the ill Influences of ſuch, — 
ance, idle Stories concerning the Gods: As 
the Numbers of the initiated would always fall 
vaſtly. ſhort of thoſe that were otherwiſe. 
But this from Plutarch might have paſſed 
without Notice, as the Author hitmnſelf has 
e dp it in the ſecond Edition & 
his Book. = 
Aue 1 waiſt--not: "EY the two, Quomticns 
above from Tully, without making the three 
: Obſervations them both, {1} 
+1.) Whereas Mr. #arburton brings them (and 
as the beſt Evidence he has) to prove that the 
Serrets of vor uber Age mr — 
of Nolyubei ſm and the Unity of pecular] 
8 lit 3 any pee that Tully in 
either of the ſaid Paſſages is ſpeaking! the 
greater Myſteries at all. — y of the 
Adyſteries-at large or in general. And whether 
he knew: of 9—— Diſinion — — 
GR. t 
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that imo greater and % does not appear from , 
theſe 


and I believe, from no other of 
his Writings (though this is by no Means an 

Evidence * e | 
Diſtinction of the Myſteries into greater and 
fer. we. this Tally Know WERRAY nothing of 


2. T obſerve that Tully (or whoever f & i 
the” Paſſages above) ſeems to put the Di 
that were made in the Myſteries upon the — 
Footing and Level with thoſe that were made 
by the Greek Writers, and Eubemerus in parti- 
cular, who related the Hiſtories and Genealo- 
' n Ee 
were ter, Bacc Ceres, e 
Fr. Men 21 Woran who had once Bec te 
on Earth, and were afterwards for chan Nils 
deified. "Therefore, een oo: We 
If theſe and fuch as theſe were the ni 
Diforetics that were made in the Ele 
Myftertes, it is much too haſty merely from — 
to conclude, that the grand *ATogayſa were the 
Eryors of Pottriſin and the Unity of Gol, She 
97 tn e rap 
Jupiter, Bacchus, Ceres erpine, &. 
have been formerly Men and Women Inhabj- 
tants of the preſent World. For the 
of the Sun, and Moor, and 7 
ſtill remain inviolate and untduched. As it 
certainly does, for any Thing that Tully bas 
laid in either of the Paſſages above. 
Here, as it comes in under the Head of the 
Myferies in our Author, I ſhall incidentally ob- 
C4 ſerve 
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ſerve a Miſtake, of, Twlh's Senſe in a, Faſſage 
2, from dae e 161, 162. A long Quo: 
tation is here made from the Second Boot of 
Laus, c. 4. the Concluſion of which is this; 
5 * Quad autem mihi diſpliccat in nocturnis, Poe: 
oy lc indi cant .comici. Lua licentia Roma data, 
&© guidnam egiſſet le, qui in Sacrificium cogita- 

— tam ibi dinem intulit, quo he im prudentiam 
« quidem. oculorum ach fas fuit. f In noc- 
Furms is e the true Reading. And 
i ſacrificium here Tully no queſtion means the 
Tame. as by noc tur na ſacra, and naciurna facrin 
fie juſt, keÞre vi. That. Sacrifice, qua ne im- 
ntiam oculorum adiici fas fuit; that is the 

1 eries of the. Bona Dea. How does Mr. 
e Makel. render this Paſſage? Thus: 
it hat it. is that diſpleaſes me in noctur- 


WT ol 


nal- Rites, the comic Poets wall ſhew. vou, 
Un „Which Liberty of Celebration,: had it been 
epermitted at Rome, what Wickedneſs would 


55 00 he have. attempted, who came With a 


iel Peebedie itated Deſign to execute Luſt, 
ADACTIAC 1ACe, 3 55 even the 45K GUQUI,.. 
2 Hie. Was highly criminal,” Now I think 
may .at the fir t Sight diſcern, chat this Fran- 
ae Wt us, Jah s true, Senſe. For 

900 a eſtly allo that there were Fa 
1 0 en ee Ls RO 
— 14 e fi can, it, be 
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. che fame as, wrong Behaviour, 
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But Tully does not here oppoſe one faulty Will 
or Deſign to another; but what is much more 
emphatical, he contraſts one even in itſelf in- 
nocent Action, with another which was in it⸗ 
ſelf wicked, in order to ſet the latter in the 
more glaring Light, and help us the more ſtrong- 
ly to apprehend” the  Iniquity of it, when ap- 
plied to a particular Occaſion, upon which Oc- 
caſion, even the other, in itſelf innocent Action, 
Was eſteemed a criminal one. Thus, if a Man 
came to a Sacrifice with a directly wicked In- 
tention, at which Sacrifice it was contrary to 
the Law, 7. e. eſtabliſhed Cuſtom, and what 
was univerſally thought to be right, for any 
Man whatever to be preſent, though it were 
even by Accident, would not the obſerving this 
ſet that wicked Intention in the ſtrongeſt 
Light that was poſſible? Now this was Twlhy's 
Thought, What would not that Man (Ch 
*.dius) have done, what Wickedneſſes could 
he have been thought capable of boglin 

who could come to the Myſteries o whe the 
0 Mother of the Gods with an inceſtuous De- 
« ſign, to which Myſteries yet no Man was al- 
<«< lowed to approach, and which were judged 
to be polluted if a Man did but caſt an Eye 


upon them, though it was by mere Accident, 
« unknowingly, unwittingly, without. any the 
** kaſt Intention of ſo doing?” Thus is the In- 
prudemtig oculbrum mentioned here by Tully, not 

the Miſßeboviour, or wrong ene 5 or 


Eye (which, imports ſomething 3 
W 


We the moſt caſual, aal, cen, 
— 
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whatſoever. And this is exactly the very ſame 
Sentiment with that which Tully expreſſed up- 
on another Occaſion, with Relation to Cuadius's 
Guilt; and he contraſted it in the fame Man- 
ner: When he ſaid of him, Orar. de Haruſp. 
Refponſ. that he did non ſlun _— virili, 

4 tio violare, viz. the M es 
1 . Bau (chat is, he did —.— 
violate them: For the actual Execution of his 
Defign was in great Meaſure prevented.) This 
is farther plain from the Manner of Clodrus's 
Diſcovery: Which likewiſe ſhews too, that 
what might not be looked upon © virili ad- 
9 Jpethu, might be in any Manner looked up- 
on muliebri adſpectu; but was not in Truth 
fit for any Body's Sight at all, and e 
to be covered with thick Darkneſs. 

V. 

Mr; Warburton p. 295. comes to give us 
the nion of the ancient Sages concerning the 
Neceſſity of the Doctrine of a future State of 
Rewards and Puniſpments to the well Being of 
He ſpeaks of them as unamimous 
irh Point, pow diſcordant ſoever and at Vari- 
ante "among themfeives, in all other Matters. 
But out of the great Variety of Teſtimonies 
which he has here before him, he ſelects only 
Hur, as a Speci mem of the univerſal Voice of an- 
cient Wifdom ' in the preſent Caſe. Theſe are 
Nimus 8, Fohbius s, Strabo's,' and that of 
Pliny the Elder. "How far they all ſpeak to his 
is not within” the prefent Deſign to 


ried But I believe, — 
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9 they ſay, will find a l 
ing Failure in their Evidence. - | 
It is Polybius's I would fa — Breen 
Mr. Warburton has given us his Words at 
large, and his own Tranſlation of them; which 
the Reader may ſee, p. 297, 298. Polybius 
ſpeaking of the Recellnce of the Roman Conſti- 
fution, expreſſes himſelf after this Manner e 
Tha follows the Tranſlation : © But the ſu- 
„ perior Excellency of this Policy above others, 
* manifeſts itſelf, in my Opinion, | chiefly in 
* the religious Naas Romans hold cots 
* cerning the Gods. That Thing, which in 
e other Places is turned to Abuſe, being the 
“very Support of the Roman Affairs; I mean, 
d Sc.“ ee reſt in the Deo. 
at 
"Mr. Warburton appears to have made this 
Tranſlation with the greater Liberties, in order 
to ſerve the preſent Purpoſe a little more ef- 
fectually. But whoever examines the Original 
with any Care, will, J believe, find it may be 
rendered much better and with greater Exact 
* thus——* And that which ſeems to me 
h others find Fault upon that Ac- 
« count) to have rg urea 
1 State in which: they are, is their 8 
© (Azyw d Mi dæmidadtecvian) Which in 


„ in private, as to the State, and as to Indivi- 


* duals, is come to ſuch a Pitch, that nothing 
6. cancxceed it.” —— Where the Hiſtorian plain- plain- 
ty has his Eye upon thoſe ſuperſtitious PraQioes, 
with which: not only private Perſons, 9 
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the State begun, carried on, and ended-every 
Thing they undertook. Something of this 
Kind mixed itſelf with every Tranſaction in 
both publick and private Lite. This is what 
Polybius farſt takes Notice of, and he goes on: 
*© Whereas, ſays he, this may and does ſeem 
« very ſurprizing to many, to me it appears to 
cc have been contrived and carried on in the 
© Manner it has been, on Account of the Yul- 
e gar, (or Multitude, as Mr. Warburton him- 
ſelf preſently renders the Word: @ay9o; ; and 
ſhould here have rendered it in the fame Man- 
ner, and not as he does Community). The 
Hiſtorian's Meaning is very evident from what 
immediately follows ; © If indeed a civil Soci- 
<« ety was to conſiſt only of wiſe Men, perhaps 
« ſuch a ſuperſtitious - Hula of acting would 


not be neceſſary. But the Vulgar, who are 


* the moſt numerous in all States, (or in one 
* Word, the Multitude, as Mr. Warburton him- 
0 ſelf here very well expreſſes it) are fickle, 
te various, full of, and always apt to be hurried 
* away by, irrational, impetuous Affections: 
6e And the Way left to govern and reſtrain theſe, 
<« js the dread of inviſible Powers and ſuch like 
© amazing Apprehenſions. (Mr. Warburton's 
Tranſlation and mine muſt here be ſubmitted to 


Carreion), « For this Reaſon. the Ancients 


5 to me, in introducing among the Vul- 
1 ar. [or in bringing into the publick Belief} 
* the Notions of the Gods and of a future 
« State, not to have acted fooliſnly or inconfide- 
6 rately. But on the. contrary, «thoſe Moderns 
are 
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cc are juſtly chargeable, or much more charge- 
* able with ag in that Manner, who are 
« for reſecting every Thing of this Kind.“ 
It is hard to gueſs how Mr. Warburton came 
to render I ey — 609 true, with great Judg- 
ment and Penetration. If he took it for a 
Mejofis, it furely is not ſo; for then Polyotus 
could not have expreſſed himſelf as he does in 
what follows, oN de K@XAov 6% 1 £17 2 G- 
7g kN ares, Is this and the preſent 
Age as abſurdly and inconfiderately— ? No: The 
Meaning is: Whatever may be thought of 
* thoſe who firſt introduced Superſtition, 
« whereby to govern the Vulgar : Some may 
* and do think they acted inconſiderately, cer- 
« tainly thoſe Moderns act much more ſo, 'who' 
« are for rejecting and exploding every Thing 
« of this Kind.” | 2 

Mr. Warburton in his Tranſlation here, has 
made another Addition to Polyb:4s ; and hke- 
wiſe at the fame Time ſuch a one to the Folly 
of thoſe Infidel Moderns, as renders it extreme, 
much beyond what Polybius ſuppoſes.—— And 
encouraging the Multitude to deſpiſe their Ter- 
ror, viz. of the Gods, and what is to be in 
Hades. There is nothing of this in the Origi- 
nal: And Polyb;us goes on to illuſtrate” what 
he has been ſaying, by an Obſervation or two 
concerning the different Conduct of Greełs and 
Romans, in parallel Caſes.” A Roman intruſted 
with Money will be honeſt; a Greek will not 
be ſo, &r,— ne 


1221 


— 


It 
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It is not eaſy to avoid making one Obſerva- 


tion, on Occaſion of this Paſſage out of Poly- 


Siu. — He plainly inſinuates, that theſe libertine 
Notions concerning the Gods and a future State, 
had now for ſome time ſpread themſelves over 
Greece, and that the Infection was general. Yet 


Ages afterwards, in high Vogue. 
lived long after Polybzus's Time, and is quoted 


alittle before by Mr. Warburton, p. 182. faid, 


that they gained their End; which was to eſta- 
bliſn the 3838 Doctrine of a Providence, 
and inculcate the Belief of a future State, and 
cleared up all Doubts concerning the rigbte- 
au Government of the Gods. But the Truth of 
all this is ſtrangely ſhaken, when one reflects 
ſeriouſly on the Account which the Hiſtorian 


here gives of his Countrymen. It cannot be” 


red he did not Ayo them: Perhaps, no 


Hiſtory that contradicts this Account of them: 
Nay, there is none but what confirms it. 


I cannot diſmiſs this Head without juſt u- 
ing Notice of another of Mr. —ͤ—ͤ— Ss Sa- 
; who, though an Epicurean, is ſuppoſed 


An to be ſo ſenſible of the Neceſſity of the 
. of a future State, to the Continuance 
1 and 


the Elru/inian Myſteries were now, and for 
Sopater, who 


at that Time had better Opportunities 
than himſelf. Let we ſee he repreſents them 
as thoroughly corrupt in their Sentiments con- 
cerning Religion, inviſible Powers, a Providence, 
and a — State; and, in Conſequence of 
this, as quite wicked and abandoned in their 
Practice. And let it be obſerved, there is no 
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and well-governing, of à Civil Society, that he 
would by all Means have it thoroughly incul- | 
cated. This muſt needs appear wonderful, 
and will therefore deſerve to be a little attended 
to. The Perſon here meant, is Pliny tbe eder : 
And Mr. Warburton thus expre 8 rant 
It is neceſſary to Society, that Men 

| cc believe the Gods concerned themſelves in hu 
4 man Affairs; and that the Puniſhments' they 
« inflict on Offenders, though ſometimes late. 
indeed - yet are never to be evaded.” Pi- 
ny's Words are theſe: . Verum in his Deos a- 
gere curam rerum bumanarum. credi, em uſis 
= © vite oft: pænaſque maleficits aliquands ſerat, 
= © occupato des in tanta mole, nunquam autem ir 
= <« ritas eſſ. It would be ſtrange indeed, if a. 
Puniſhment infi&ed, could be prot What 


7 

BY 

is evaded, cannot be inflicted; and to ſay, what 
9 

4 tradiction. 
. 

= 


is inflicted, is e „ is a Con 
Therefore one might conclude, that Phny,/ 
though an Epicurean, and groſs enough in his. 
Manner of Expreſſion, yet could not expreſs. 
= himſelf in ſo abſurd a Way as this. in- 
deed he does not. Penas maleficiis" is tak 
= Puniſhment of or for Crimes, i. e. due to 
Crimes.“ Nunguam irritas eſſe, will never 
= fail of taking Effect; or, cannot, by. avoidance, . 
be made of no Effect. Well; Pliny ſays, That 
= 0 believe the Gods concern themialves i in 
=_ « ev Deeds, i is uſeful in Life, © ex uſu wie 
I It is convenient and uſeful, that Men 
hould believe this. This is not ſaying. or. 


OWNnN- 
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owning it to be neceſſary to Society; or, that 
Society cannot ſubſiſt without ſuch a Notion. 
But, if it was ſo, it would fall greatly ſhort of 
the preſent Purpoſe. For here is not a Tittle 
concerning Puniſhments in a future State, 
An by far moſt probably, Pliny had them 

at all in his Thoughts, when he wrote 
this ve Reflection; but meant only ſuch 
Puniſhments as the Gods were wont to inflict 
on Offenders in the preſent Life; or were com- 
. „ 6094 as * doing, | 


- How Mr. Warburton came fo much to Tic: 
take the Meaning, as he does, pag. 352. o 
one of the plaineſt and eaſieſt Paſ ages in all 
Tully's Works, is not eafily to be 3 for. 
It is in the 2 T: wſculan.” But before we come 
to the Paſſage itſelf, it will be proper to in- 
quire a little into the Occaſion and Manner of 
it's being introduced. Mr. Warburton is here 
— into the Character of Plato and his 
Philoſophy, and finding that he was infinitely 
fond of the Double Doctrine, and more 7g 
ſedly than any other avowed the Principles on 
which that Diſtinction was founded; and, in a 
Mord, that the Ancients thought this Difti nction 
24 neceſſary Key Key to his Writings ; he then parti- 
cularly obſerves, that Albines, an old Platoniſt, 
reckoned all thoſe Books to be of the exoteric 
Kind, where Plato details out the Doctrine of a 
future State of Rewards and Puniſbments; i- 
ton, Phedo, &c. I believe every one that reads 
BOY: Mr. Wcrburton ſays here, will imagine, 

that 


c 
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that Albinus in his — 22 Dia- 
logues, had expreſily diſtingui Jato's Doc- 
—— into the Exoterick and Eſoteric. And yet 
throughout that Introdu#ion, this Diſtinction is 
never once mentioned, nor, I think, in the leaſt 
hinted at. And here in this Chapter, to which 
we are referred, viz, the 5th, Abinus is ſo 
far from ranging theſe Dialogues under thoſe 


two Heads, that he makes eight Diviſions of 
them. It is true, he ranges the Critan, Phudb, 


Sc. under the ſame general Head, and he calls 
it wo Mr. Warburton thinks this decifive 
in his Favour, and that weXaou is exactly the 
fame as Fal epudu. For thus he expreſſes him- 
ſelf: „From whence,” wiz. from Winus's 
Introduction, it appears, he fays, that thoſe 
« very Books, in which Plato details out the 
« Doctrine of a future State are all of the 
« exoteric Kind. Fir in that Claſs  Albinus 
& ranks the Criton, Phedo, Mines, Fc.“ All 
the Evidence here is the mere Word wN 
which yet determines 1176: Bp his Favour, 
and probably means no more ocial, ad ſo- 
cietatem pertinens; in much the ſame Manner 
as when the Ancients called Man 7za woke 
Tay; 1. e. a ſocial Animal, ad ſocietatem aptum, 


focietati idoneum. And it does not appear from 


any Part of this Jitroduction, that Albinus him- 
ſelf thought there was leſs of Plato's real Senti- 
ments in theſe Dialogues, than in any, of his, 
other Works. And it may be farther added, - 
that had any other Ang whether Platoni/t. 
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or not *, ranged the Dialogues under 7 
Heads, it is greatly probable he would have 
done it differently from Albinus. What Evi- 
_ dence therefore can this Diviſion afford? 

Now comes in the Quotation from Tully ; 
concerning which Mr. Warburton thus expreſſes 
himſelf —— 


here is an odd Paſſage in Cicero, which 


* ſeems to regard the Phedo in this very Light, 
« of a mere exoteric Compoſition, as it con- 
© cerns the Doctrine of a future State of Re- 
« wards and Puniſhments. 'The Auditor is ad- 
e viſed to read the Phedo, to confirm his Be- 
& lief in this Point; to which he replies 
« fect mehercule, & quidem ſæpius: op neſcio 
* quomodo, dum lego afſentior, cum poſut librum, 


« & mecum 1 pſe de immortalitate ani morum c 


« cogitare, aſſentio omnis illa elabitur. The on- 


&* ly reaſonable Account I can give of this Re- 
flection 3 is, that the Phædo being an exoterical 

« Dialogue, and wrote for the People, was 
eſteemed by the Learned, as a Kind of phi- 
loſophical Romance.” Firſt of all, I have 
pointed this Paſſage differently from what Mr. 
Warburton has done in his Book +, in order to 
make the true Senſe and Force of thoſe Words, 
neſcio quomodo, more eaſily apprehended by the 


0 
9 


* Mr. Warburton muſt know very well, there are ſeveral 


other Diviſions of theſe Dialogues by different Hands: Some 


of which may be ſeen in Staxley. 


+ Mr. Warbarton's Pointing is thus :—< fect ukercads, & | 


«. quidem ſpins: ſed NESCIO QUOMODO dm lego aſſentior : 


© cum poſui librum, & mecum ipſe de immortalitate animorum cpi 


* ä effentio m illa clabitur. 


Reader. 
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Reader. Mr. Warburton plainly lays a mighty 
Streſs upon them, for he has printed them in 
Capitals. But he ſeems to confine the Senſe of 
them to the firſt Member of the Sentence, 
« dum lego afſentior :” Whereas they equally 
extend their Meaning to the latter: cum po- 
* ſu; librum & mecum, &c.” The Meaning 
is this: While he read, he aſſented; but as 
e ſoon as he laid the Book aſide, and begun to 
« think with and by himſelf upon the Subject, 
<« he was preſently all in Doubt and Suſpenſe: 
e And he knew not how to account for this.“ 
And in the next Place, where is the Oddneſs of 
ſuch a Paſſage ? Might not ſuch an Anſwer as 


this be put into the Mouth of a young Man, 
without the leaſt Inſinuation, that in 155 1— 
nion of the Learned in Tully's Time, the Pbæ- 
= don was only a pbiloſepbi 5 

Purpoſe to deceive the People? There is cer- 


Romance, wrote on 


tainly nothing in this Tuſculan, either preceding 


or following, that encourages ſuch a Conſtructi- 
on in the leaſt. And methinks it is as natural 
a Sentiment too, in the ordinary Manner of un- 


derſtanding it, as could be put into the Mouth 


of ayoung Man, or indeed an od one, not in a 
8 


Degree habituated to Reflections on this 


Subject. There have been ſince Tully's Time a 
great many Books written on tie ſame Subject 
with the utmoſt Seriouſneſs (Mr. Warburton 
himſelf ſomewhere in this Work takes Notice 


of one, I believe the laſt upon the Subject; and 


| commends it highly,) and have been generally 
read. Now, would he aſk theſe Readers, what 


D 2 their 
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their Opinion grounded upon the Reaſons pro- 
duced by theſe Authors is, after having peruſed 
the Books and laid them for a while aſide: 
Doubtleſs he would find nine in ten would re- 
turn much the fame Anſwer. From hence 
therefore nothing can be concluded of Twlly's 
ranking the Phædon among the exoterical Com- 
poſitions. h 
VII. | 
I be next Quotations I would take Notice of, 
are likewiſe from Tully; and the moſt remark- 
able of them, and what will require the moſt 
to be ſaid to it, is from that fit Tuſculan, See 
Div. Legat. p. 366. Mr. Warburton is here 
inquiring particularly, into Tully's own Opinion 
concerning a future State of Rewards and Pu- 
3 He finds it difficult to come at 
ully's real Sentiment upon almoſt any Subject, but 
thinks we are moſt likely to meet with his real 
Sentiments in the Point before us in his Epiſtles; 
though in his other Writings © there are many 
« ſignal Inſtances of his Diſbelief;—as in his 
© Offices *, which bids the faireſt of any to be 
e ſpoke from his Heart, he delivers himſelf to 
“ purpoſe againſt it——.” What Evidence the MR 
Offices afford in the preſent Caſe, will be after- M7 
terwards conſidered : As likewiſe that Paſſage 
from the Oration for Cluentius, which is here 
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* This Book is often mentioned as one of the likelieſt where 
to find Tully's own Sentiments. Yet in this Performance he 
profeſſedly plays the Stoic, and ſeldom appears in his own Per- 
ſon, in any very material Point.“ Seguemur igitur hoc quidem 


tempore & hac in queſtione potifſimum Stoicos——," L. 1. c. 2. 
2 N produced. 
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produced. After which come ſeveral Quotati- 
ons from the Epiſtles, which might have been 
a great many more, | | 

They are theſe that follow, To Torquatus he 
fays ;—© Sed hec conſolatio levis eft ; illa gra- 
&« vior, gud te uti ſpero: ego certe utor. Nec 
enim dum ero, angar ulla re, cum omni va- 
* cem culpd : etſi non ero, ſenſu omnino care- 
te bo.” Again, to the ſame Perſon Deinde 
e quod mihi ad conſolationem commune tecum eft, 
4% jam vocar ad exitum vitæ, non ab ea re- 
“publica avellar, qua carendum eſſe doleam, præ- 
« ſertim cum id fine ullo ſenſu futurum fit.” 
And to his Friend Toranius——*© Cum confilio 
* proſici nibil poffit, una ratio videtur, quicquid 
« evenerit, ferre moderate, præſertim cum om- 
e nium rerum mors ſit extremum *. The 
firſt of theſe Paſſages is, I think, miſquoted in 
the emphatical Part of it. Inſtead of Ezf 
non ero”—it ſhould be, Ef fi non ero — 
and fo, I believe, it generally is in the printed 
Editions. Why it is here altered, I know not. 
But any one that looks into the Epiſtle will fee, 
the Senſe is much fuller, and more in Tully's 
Manner, as it is commonly printed, than as it is 
here given us by Mr. Warburton. And, as to 
the Senſe of this and both the other Citations, 
it may be only this: That Death will put an 
* End to all the Wants of the preſent Life.” 


* As to the Meaning of theſe and fuch like Expreſſions, 
which are to be met with in Tully's Epiftles, the learned Dr. 
Middleton may be conſulted : Who gives very good Reaſons 
why they ſhould not be taken in Mr. Warburton's Senſe. 
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And if Tully, in Letters of Conſolation to a few 
Epicurean Friends whom in the main he had 
a good Opinion of, has expreſſed that plain Sen- 
timent in a Way, which rather ſeemed to fall in 
with and allow their own favourite Opinion 
(of no future State) it needs not be the Occaſion 
of either Cenſure or Wonder. | 
Mr. Warburton himſelf (in the 2d Edit. of 
his Book) acknowledges the Conciſeneſs of theſe 
Paſſages; but tells us, that Tw/ly himſelf has 
given us in his Tuſculan Diſputations a clear 
Comment upon them, though what he delivers 
there is only hypothetical. And for this Pur- 
ſe he cites the following Paſſages out of the 
firſt Tuſculan. M. Video te alte ſpeflare & 
pelle in calum migrare. A. Spero fore, ut 
contingat id nobis: ſed fac, ut ae, ani: 
mos NON remanere poſt mortem. M. Mali ver 
&« quid affert iſta ſententia? Fac enim fic animum 
te interire ut corpus; num igitur aliquis dolor, 
* aut ommino poſt mortem SEXSUS in corpore eft ? 
© — Neinanimo quidem igitur SENSUS remanet: 
* Tpſe enim nuſquam eft,—— Hoc premendum etiam 
atque etiam eſt argumentum, confirmato llo, de 
quo, fi murtales animi ſunt, dubitare non pofſue 
mus, quin interitus in merte fit, ut ne minima 
* quidem ſilſpicio SENSUs rel:nquatur.” Mr. War- 
burton taking theſe Paſſages for a clear Comment 
upon thoſe from the Epi/iles, leaves them to 
ſpeak their own Senſe, without either tranſlatin 
or giving us the leaſt Account of the Occaſion of 
them, Whether they are at all to his Purpoſe 
will be preſently ſeen, 


cc 
cc 


cc 


cc 


: 
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This firf Tuſculan Diſputation is intended to 
prove that Death is no Evil, and conſequently, 
that it is not an Object of Fear, but rather of 
Slight and Contempt : And it proceeds upon 
theſe two Suppoſitions : After Death we 
* ſhall either b be or, not be at all.” In 
the former Part of this Diſputation, Tully goes 
upon the fir/t Suppoſition : Which he endeavours 
to prove by this Medium, v2. © that our 
Minds will ſurvive the Body.” And here he 
brings a Variety of Arguments, chiefly from 
Plato : Not to prove the mere Permanency of 
the Soul, but it's diſtin Exiſtence, as a reaſon- 
able, ſelf- moving Nature, and capable therefore 
of diſtin&t perſonal Enjoyment. And from 
hence, according to him, it follows, © that 
Death is ſo far from being an Evil, that it 
« ought to be looked upon as the greateſt Good, 
upon ſeveral Accounts, but chiefly as it de- 
* livers the Soul from the Clog and Reſtraints 
* of the Body.” Having done this, he then, ex 
abundanti, goes upon the latter Suppoſition, vi. 
of the Soul's not ſurviving the Body.” And he 
prefaces this Part of the Diſputation, with the 
Reaſon of his making this Suppoſition: vig. be- 
cauſe he had a Mind thoroughly to convince his 
Auditor or young Man, that in no poſſible Caſe 
whatſoever Death was an Evil. Ego autem num- 
quam ita te in hoc ſermone dimittam, ulla uti ra- 


* tone mors tibi videri malum poſſit. He owns 


indeed that there was ſome Obſcurity in the pre- 

ceding Arguments made Uſe of to ou the pro- 

per Exiſtence of the Soul after the VO 
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of the Body ; and likewiſe takes Notice of 'the 
natural MutableneG of Mens Minds, even in 


Matters more obvious and more eafy of Con- 
ception ; And for theſe Reaſons deſires to be 


one againſt all Events. His young Man 
be told him, that © as to proving Death to be 
* no Evil, upon the Suppoſition of nothing 
© future, he might do as he pleaſed : But for 
& himſelf, he ſhould never let go his Hold of 
te Immortality.“ A. Ut videtur : fed me ne- 
e mo de immortalitate depellet.” Tully (or M.) 
anſwers; * Laudo id quidem : etfi nibil animis 
ee aportet confidere : movemur enim ſæpe aliquo 
* acute concluſo : labamus mutamuſque ſenten- 
« iam clarioribus etiam in rebus : in bis & 
te enim aliqua obſcuritas. Id igitur ſi acciderit, 
* fimus armati.” The young Man replies; 
* Very well : But he would however take Care 
te that no ſuch Alteration ſhould happen in his 
« Sentiments.” *©* A. Sane quidem : fed ne ace 
* gidat providebo.” Tully then aſks him, 
“ Whether there was any Reaſon why they 
* ſhould in this Caſe take any Notice of the 
6 Stoics (thoſe of them) who held the Soul 
would indeed ſurvive the Body for ſome 
* Tune, but not always.” And it being 
granted, that there was no Reaſon, Tully then 
digreſſes to refute the Opinion and Arguments 
of Panætius, who, though a Platoniſt, differed 
from his Maſter in this Point of the Immorta- 
ot of the Soul *. But this being here a mere 
Digreſſion 


Upon this Ocesbch I cannot omit aſking: Since 22 
| ays, 


— 
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X Digreflion he checks himſelf and fays, © Sed 
= < quid agimus ? ablitine ſumus, hoc nunc nobis 
XZ © eſe propofitum, cum ſatis de æternitate dixiſſe- 
= < mus, ne, fi interirent quidem animi, qui dam 
ali eſſe in morte. The young Man an- 
ſwers to this: © That as to himſelf, he re- 
«© membered very well the Subject | propoſed, 
“ but was very willing to hear him running 
« away from it, and diſcourſing farther con- 
« cerning the Immortality of the Soul. A. 
Ego vero memineram, ſed te de æternitate di- 
X © centem aberrare a propofito facile patiebar.” — 
Now with this is immediately connected the 
firſt Part of Mr. MVarburton's Quotation. For 
thus Tully goes on : © I fee, op he, your Views 
« are raiſed very high; and you would 

« from hence to the Gods.” © Yes, fays the 
e other, I with and hope it may ſo fall out to 
X © us,——But methinks, upon that Suppoſition 
of the Soul's dying with the Body; we are 
= © at leaſt deprived of the pleaſing Hope of a bet- 
dier Life,” © What then? anſwers Tully, 
Does that Opinion of the Soul's dying with 
* © the Body imply any real Evil? For ſuppoſe 
the Soul ſhould die with the Body, will the 


fays, that Panetius, Plato's Diſciple, thought fit to differ from 
his Maſter in this Point of the Immortality of the Soul; what 
did Tully mean when he obſerved this? Was it at all his Mean- 
ing, that Panœtius differed from Plato concerning the Soul's 
being taken from the Subſtance of God, and it's being to be 
reinfuſed into the ſame Subſtance again? Or, muſt not Tu/ly be 
underitood to ſpeak of the proper diltin& Exiſtence of the Soul, 
after it's Separation from the Body? Is it poſſible to be at a Loſs 
in which of theſe Senſes to underſtand him? Look into Tully, 
and a Moment's Doubt will be impoſſible. 


r 
1 * — 1 — 
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« Body, in that Caſe, have any uneafy Sen- 
« ſations? Or, can we ſuppoſe, that after 
Death there ſtill remains any Senſe at all in 
« the Body? No one ſays this; (though Epicu- 
* rus would charge Democritus with fuch an 
« Abſurdity ; but all his Followers deny it.) 
* And in the Soul there can be no Senfation ; 
for, by the Suppoſition, it is not in being. 
Where then is this Evil? A third Hypothe- 
e fis cannot be made—” Tully's Words are 
theſe. © Fac enim fic animum interire ut cor- 
e pus: num igitur aliquis dolor, aut omnino poſt 
« mortem ſenſus in corpore eſt? Nemo id quidem 
« dicit; etfh Democritum inſimulat Epicurus : 
« Democritici negant. Ne in animo quidem 
(rgitur) ſenſus remanet : ipſe enim nuſquam 
* eft. Ubi igitur malum eft ? quoniam nthil ter- 
trum t ; 

The latter Part of Mr. Warburton's Quotati- 
on is in Tzlly, at too great a Diſtance from the 
firſt, (now conſidered) to be connected in the 
fame Manner as has been done with that. I 
ſhall therefore only fay, that Tylly proceeds to 
uluſtrate this Poſition, vig. that, ſuppoſing 
Death to be the utter Extinction of us, © it is 
« yet rather to be looked upon as a Bleſing, 
* than an Evil. This he does from Obſerva- 
tion and Example of the Miſeries of the pre- 
ſent Life ; to all which Death will put as cer- 
tain an End, as it does to our Being. And 
whereas it might be objected, © but Death, 
c at the ſame time it frees us from the Evil of 
Life, robs us likewiſe of the B/ef/ngs of it : 
T1 cc and. 


A 


e 
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© and it muſt be miſerable} to want. Po 
Tully goes on to obſerve, How abſurd and 
« unintelligible it is to ſay, he can want any 


« thing, whe himſelf is nurbing. This Thought, 


and, if you will, the Manner of Expreſſion, he 
dwells upon, and conſiders in a great many 
Lights; and, to illuſtrate how quite abſurd it is 
to ſay, concerning ſuch as are dead, and have 
no Senſe of any thing, that they can wart any 
thing, even 1 Life itſelf. He obſerves, even 
concerning the living, that they may have a 
Senſe of their not having many Things, and yet 


cannot, with any Propriety or Meaning, be ſaid 


to want them. Thus, though a Man finds he 
has neither Horns nor Wings, no body ſays, that 
he wants them; ſince theſe and ſuch like Things 
are not adapted to him, either by Uſe or Na- 
ture. Quia cum id non habeas, quod tibi nec 
iſu, nec natura fit aptum, non careas, etiamſi 
« ſentias te non habere ? 41 11 
Then immediately follows the latter Part of 
Mr. Warburton's Quotation, and which we are 
now conſidering: Hoc premendum etiam at- 
ce que etiam eft argumentum, confirmato lo, de 


, fe mortales animi ſunt, dubitare non pof- 


« ſumus, quin tantus interitus in morte fit, ut ne 
* mmnma quidem ſuſpicio ſenſus relinquatur.” 
That is, This Argument muſt be- inſiſted 


© upon, and urged home; the other thing be- 


ing granted and fixed, which cannot poſſibly 
te be denied, vzz. that if the Soul itſelf is mor- 
tal, there muſt in Death be ſo thorough a 
Deſtruction of all Senſe, that not fo much as 
« a Sha- 
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* a Shadow, or Sufpicion of any remains.” 
After which he goes on in the farther Purſuit 
of his Argument, to ſhew how utterly impoſſ- 
ble and abſurd it is to fay, that the Soul, after 
it has been by Death deprived of all Senſe, can 
want any thing. And whereas it may be ſaid, 
< But this very Thing, viz. to be. without 
« Senſe, to be deprived or bereaved of it, is in 
< itſelf hateful, he obſerves finally, © That 
„it would indeed be hateful, if there was any 
<< dnn of it: But fince it is abſolutely clear, 
<« that nothing can be in him, who is himſelf 
nothing; nothing can be hateful in or to him, 
< who himſelf neither wants nor feels.” 
Now what there is in all this, that comments 
ſo clearly upon the Paſſages cited out of the E- 
Piſiles, muſt be leſt to others to judge. There 
"Tully fays, or ſeems to ſay, That Death de- 
«« prives us of all Senſe: Here he only conſi- 
ders, what may be faid to beget in us a Con- 
*« tempt of Death, on the Suppoſition, that the 
% Soul itſelf dies with the Body.” And what 
he ſays is this; © That in that Caſe all it's Sen- 
* ations and Wants muſt be at an End; and 
* conſequently no Euil remains.” But if any 
one ſhall ſuſpect, that Tully talks here in the 
leaſt otherwiſe than merely hypotherically, or at 
all according to his own abſolute Jadgment, 
let him read the former patt of this Diſſertati- 
on, and he will think otherwiſe ; eſpecially, 
that Argument which Tully tranſlates from the 
Phædrus of Plato; beginning thus: Quod ſem- 
« per movetur, etermm ef, &c.“ c. 23. and 
* follows 


them — their Sect in this Point (for fo Tully 
is moſt naturally to be underſtood) Plebeii Po 
3 bp loſepht, Vulgar Philoſophers. 
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follows it with this Encomium ; © Licet cone 
i currant plebeii onmes Philoſophi (fic enim ii. 
« qu 2 Platane & Socrate, & ab illa familia 


' = < diffident, appellandi _—_— ) non; made. nibil 


« unguam tam eleganter explicabunt, ed nec boc 
gui dem ipſum, quam ſubtiliter concluſum fit, in- 


= < zelligent.” 


And this reminds me. of one Obſervation 
more, with which I ſhall conclude this Head, 


vis. That whereas Mr. Warburton ſeveral times 
tells us, that Socrates and Plato were not in the 
= fame Way of thinking with Relation to the 
Soul, it's Immortality, Tully here (as well as in 


ur Parts of his Works, and even in this Diſ- 


putation 1907 0p lainly infinuates, nay tells us the 
contrary calls all thoſe who differed from 


—_ 
I ſhall now turn back to a very beide 


Paſſage from Livy, quoted by Mr. Warburton, 
= p. 167, 168. who is here endeavouting to ac- 
count for the extreme Corruption of the Myſte- 
 7:es; which made it at laſt neceſlary to aboliſh 


W them every where. 


b trate,”, An — —— of which is this St 
1 from the Roman Hiſtorian ; of a little Prieſt; 
XZ who of his own Head brought the Myfertes f 


The third and laſt Cauſe, which * 
tions, of this Corruption, was, the Celebra- 


bY © © tors of them withdrawing themſelves: from 


the Care and Inſpection of the Civil Magit- 


Bac- 
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Bacchus into Etruria; from whence in Time 
they reached Rome; and in both Places produ- 
ced the wretched Effects, ſo emphatically de- 
ſeribed by the Hiſtorian *. hm 
Mr. Warburton fays, © The Words of Livy 
ce ſhew, that the Myſteries were in their own 
Nature, quite another Thing; and invented 
© for the Improvement of Knowledge and Vir- 
© tue: For the Proof of which Reflection, 
he cites the following Paſſage ; and it is the 
only one brought in ſupport of it. Græcus 
« zgnobilis in Etruriam primum venit, nulla cum 
« arte earum, quas multas ad animorum corpo- 
« rumque cultum nobis eruditiſſima omnium gens 
« znvexit, ſed Sacrificulus & Vates. Which 
Mr. Warburton tranſlates thus : © A Greek, of 
« mean Extraction, a little Prieſt and Sooth- 
e fayer, came firſt into Etruria, without any 
« Skill or Wiſdom in myſterious Rites, many 
<« Sorts of which that moſt improved People 
e hath brought in among us for the Culture 
and Perfection both of Mind and Body.” 
To this Manner of rendering the Hiſtorian's 
Words, and repreſenting his Senſe, the follow- 
ing Objections may be juſtly made. Gracus 
<« 7gn00111s” is not, @ Greek of mean Extraction, 
but, an obſcure Greet; a Greek of no Note or 
Fame for any thing commendable : On the 
contrary, as the Hiſtorian goes on; © he had 
“none of thoſe Arts, or had no Skill in any i 
ce of thoſe Arts, which the Greeks had invent- 
ed for the Improvement both of Body and 
* I y, Hiſt. L. 39. c. $14. 
__ « Mind.” 
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Mind.“ And this is faid by way of Con- 
traſt to his real Character; which was diminu- 


tive enough, and immediately follows, in two 
Words; © Sed Sacrificulus & Vates; rendered 


1 very well by Mr. Warburton, a. little Pref and 
Soarbſayer. And when the Hiſtorian had-faid 
this, he ſeems re to have thought, little 


more was neceſſary to explain his Character, 


and that every one would preſently gueſs what 


was to be expected from ſo worthy a Perſon. 


Therefore it was not well in Mr. Warburton, to 
place 2his Character of the Greek, in his Trant- 
lation, befere the Hiſtorian's Account of his 


IIgnorance in the polite Arts of his own.Coun- 
try: Since, if it had been ſo placed in the Ori- 
ginal, Livy muſt have been guilty of a Fault in 
Writing, which he is as little chargeable with 
as moſt Authors. It would have been very 
= ſuperfluous, after telling us, that he was à /ittle 
=X Prieſt and Sootbſayer, to have added, that he 


was likewiſe ignorant and unſkilled in the Arts 


for which Greece was moſt famous. And ac- 


= cordingly we ſee, he has done juſt the 


e Contrary, 


and made, © Sed Sacrificulus & Yates,” the 
X Contraſt to a Man ſkilled in the Arts by which 
Greece had been fo uſeful to itſelf and other 


—_ 


Countries; Taly in particular. d. l 
But this brings in another Exception to Mr, 
Marburton's Tranſlation of this Paſſage ; and 
which will make the firſt, I think, more 


allowed of. To every unprejudiced Perſ 


hand f| hen Th R 


- 


- 


that reads this Paſſage in Livy, it will preſently 
appcar, that by the Arts which the Wan 
3 2 Tf e 
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them all, without Exception, to the Myſteries. 


e Sorts of which, that moſt — People 4 | 


the © Body, whatever they might have to the 
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here ſpeaks'of, and commends Greece for the 
Invention and "Cultivation of, improving and 
perfeQtive of both Mind and Body, many of 
which had by this Time been carried as far as 
Rome, he means their Improvements in Know- 
ledge of all Kinds; Philoſophy, Politics, Ora- 
tory, n Mufick, Architecture, Painting, 4 
„Medicine, Surgery, the Gymnaſtic 
, Sc. Many of theſe the Romans had 
— received from Greece, by Means 
of their Expeditions into that Country, For 1 
the Time we are now ſpeaking of was even 
— — to the Expedition which the Romans 4 
— underſtand theſe Arts, mentioned 4 
by Livy upon this Occaſion ? Why, he refers 


For ſo his Tranſlation runs—* without any 
* Skill or Wiſdom in myſterious Rites, many 


©< hath brought in amon the Culture 
„and Perfection both of Mind and Body.” 
Nothing is more eaſy than to fay how, or in 
what Senſe, many of the Grecian Arts were , 
intended for the Improvement of the Body, and 
the Enlargement of the ſenſible Enjoyments of 
Life: But it is not fo eaſy, ſurely, on the con- 
trary, very difficult, to ſhew what Relation 7 
myſterious Rites (in their original Purity) had to 


Mind. Another Thing likewiſe will be very 
difficult to do, viz, whereas Livy expreſsly {ays, 
* 3 of theſe Arts had been already ya 9 

_ 
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* k 
 X Greeks brought in among the Romans, quas 
4 multas—eruditiſſima gens invexit, to ſhew, 
that any myſterious Rites at all had been carried 


WT thither before this E 


xpedition of the lirtle Prieft 


| o | to Ttaly, If I be not much miſtaken, this little 
: XX Prieſt was the very fit that came from Greece 


Q. eo - 
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to Tay, upon ſuch a Deſign, and with ſuch 
= Buſineſs; and the Manner of Z:vy's Relation 
would lead any one to think, theſe Bacchanali- 
an Myſteries might be the very fir/t, that were 
known at Rome. Beſides; it is very hard to 
"X ſee, how it was poſſible for Mr. Warburton to 
put ſuch a Conſtruction, as he has done, upon 
the Words of Livy. Suppoſing the Hiſtorian 
could have reckoned the Myſteries a Grecian 
= Art, he could not reckon them the Sum total 
of the Arts of Greece, nor the only Arts by 
=X which Greece had profited Rome at this Time. 
How came Mr. Varburton then to imagine, 
that the many Arts, which Lyivy ſpeaks of, 
= were only the ſeveral Sorts of myſter:ous Rites ? 
X —Laſftly; common Grammar ſhould have ſug- 


veſted a different Senſe of this Paſſage. ©< Nul- 


Xx © la cum arte earum” ſc. rerum; or, nulla cum 
= © arte earum,” for, cum nulla earum artium--- 
„ quas multas ad animorum, &c.” Rituum, or 
Xx Myfteriorum, will neither of them ſtand in this 
Sentence. And to every unprejudiced Mind, it 
1 muſt be plain, the Hiſtorian does not accuſe this 


1 
2 
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Man of Unſkilfulnefs' in the Myfertes, or Ig- 


norance of his Trade, but abſolute Unacquaint- 
edneſs with any and every really uſeful Art in 

Life. In ſhort, the Character of this Preeff 
_— E and 
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ond Seothſayer, as it ſtands in Liuy, is, that of 
a mean, obſcure, ignorant Fellow, who had 


nothing but his My 35 to import into Tah. 


By this time, perhaps, Mr. Warburton ma 
ſee how little Reaſon be 1 


Purity of theſe Bacchanalian e es in their 
Original. For Livy does not fo much as 


the moſt diſtant Hint concern himſelf with the 
original Inſtitution of them. Let them have | 


—— ever ſo much better in their Beginning 
than in their Progreſs; let them have been 1 K 
rented ever ſo certainly, and with Ju 
r the Improvement of e and 
Livy muſt not be appealed to for the Tra 
this; becauſe he is filent upon this Head. But, 
Mr. Warburton's next, Ob 
Story, Livy. will not countenance ſo much as 
by his Silence; but expreſſes himſelf to a very 
contrary Purpoſe. * It is farther obſervable, 
< fays he, that this Prieſt brought the Myſte- 
« ries pure with him into Tah, and that they 
« c W. Ne Wn there.” 2 or the. 
Truth of whic s to Hiſpala's 
to the Conſul : and all x ny EE NT 
ug of by. 12 * is, her telling the Conſul, that 
ft Women only celebrated the es It 
| 5 have been farther obſerved, that ac- 


cording to her Account, the Rites were cele- | 
brated only by Day-light, and Women only 


Prefided as Pricfteſſes, choſen, amo themſelves, 
by Turns; and more, that the he 20 y/teries were 


celebrated but ſeldom; only three Times a Year, 
52 * 


had to appeal to this | 
Paſſage in Livy, for the good Intention and 4 


bſervation upon this WF 
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upon bertain Days *. But how little Evidence 
all theſe Things, put together; will afford, that 
the Prieit brought the Myfteries pure with bim 
nu Italy, may appear from many Conſiderati- 
ons. It cannot be ſuppoſed, this Prieſt had 
ang Thought of bringing the Myſteries into La- 
lj in, greater Purity than that in which the! 
Were celebrated in his own Country. 
thete they were not only celebrated in the 


| Night (a Circumſtance +, as generally and ne- 
Ceflarily attending the Fr ee every Sort, as 
any other that can eaſily be mentioned ;) but 


likewiſe without any Diſtinction or Separation 
of the Sexes, And, as to the Numbers admit- 
ted at any Time to celebrate theſe Myfleries 
together, nothing limited that, but the Inclina- 
tions of the People: As many as would were 
always received, and ſometimes even Force was 
uſed to increaſe the Company. The greater 


Tres in anno ftatos dies habuiſſe, quibus interdiu Bacchis ini- 
tiarentur; ſacerdates invicem matronas creari ſolitas. 
'Þ It was this Circumſtance that diſguſted Tz/ly ſo much at 
the My/feries in general, and obliged him to inſert in the Vi, 
Lato, Notturna mulierum ſacrificia ne funto——" In his 
Comment upon this Particular, he hints, plainly enough, how 
all be, if ſuch a Law obtained in all Nations : Hg 
takes Notice too upon this Occaſion, of the Severity with 
which the Senate animadverted upon theſe Bacchanalian Myfte- 
ries, in the Time of their Anceſtors, agreeably to Livy's Ac- 
count here; and, laſtly, to prevent the Charge of Singularity 


Wy and Moroſeneſs in this Conduct, he obſerves, that Diagaidas, 


the Theban, was in the ſame Sentiment with himſelf; and; 
even in the Middle of Greece, abſolutely prohibited all no&ur- 
nal Sacrifices. © Duo in genere ſeveritatem majorum Senatus de- 
* tus auctaritas de Bacchanalibus, &, Conſulum exercitu adhibito; 


= © gueſftio animadverſfioque declarat. Atque omnia nocturna, ne 


nos duriores forte videamur, in media Gracia Diagondas The- 
<© banus lege perpetua fuftulit.” De Legib. L. 2. c. 15. 
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the Number was, the more they countenanced 
one another ; and likewiſe (which was a rin. 
cipal and very natural Effect) mutually inſpired 
one another with the greater enthuſiaſtic Fury. 
Such Fury, or Frenzy, was, eminently, tlie 
Effect of theſe: Bacchanalian Rites ; as appears 
from all the Accounts and Memorials of Free 
we meet with any where: And we Doll By 


ſently have a remarkable Example of it 
Herodotus. 


Now with ſu < Purity as this, we may I'LL | EA 


poſe, and allow, this Prze/t might bring theſe 


Myftertes into Tay; and, even from the Hiſto- 5 j 
rian's Account, we are not at Liberty to allow 


any more. 


And here it muſt be obſerved farther, that 
Mr. Warburton is in the wrong to attempt prov- Wi 
ing the Purity of theſe Rites as they came into 
Taly, from the Relation which Hiſpala gives 
of the State of them upon their Arrival at 
Rome. For, as they were firſt brought to T; uſ- 
cany by the [ittle Prię rig the only Way to know 

ey were at their Arrival 
in Taly from Greece, or in what Manner they 
came out of the Prief s Hands, is to conſider 
the Effect of them in their firſt Station. We 


in what Condition 


do not know the little Prieſt ever was at Rome; 


nor do we know how long it was (it might 
be ſome Years) before theſe Myſteries reached 
| Rome. Indeed, the Hiſtorian reſembles them 
to a Plague; the Infection of which at laſt M 
ſpread itſelf to Rome *, But I am not appre- 


Huus mali labes ex Etruria Roman, wvelut contagione morbi 
| penttravit. | ; 


henſive, 5 
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henſive, that any body will, upon 2 
of fo diſa ble « Simmilitude; argue for the 


W quick Page of them any whither. 


Let us then confider the State of them in 
Tuſcary, where they firſt arrived — | 

We left the Hiſtorian above giving the Cha- 
racter of the Greet, who brought theſe My/fe- 
ries into Taly; — An obſcure Fellow, —fraught 
with no uſeful Art of Greece, —a diminutive 
Prieft and Soothſayer.— ͤLet him now proceed: 
</ But though a Prieſt, he was not one of thoſe, 
ho publickly profeſſing their Buſineſs, en- 
“ deavour to ſtrike Men's Minds with Reve- 


X © rence and Dread by any open Species of Re- 


“ ligion *.“ What was he then? Why, he 

« profeſſed | and was Preſident over hentai 
* ſecret Rites: They were Myſteries H. E- 
very one that reads the Original here, muſt 
preſently obſerve, in what Manner the Hiſtorian 
expreſſes himſelf with Relation to this Prieft- 
and his Buſineſs: Diſpleaſure and Contem ge x 
he.” blended in almoſt every Word and Syl- 

e 

But he next proceeds to the actual Commu- 


nication of theſe M HMeries to the Etrurians. 
At firſt they were communicated but to a 


ce ſmall Number. Whether theſe were Men 


1 ally, or Women only, is not ſaid. But 


« preſently the Nuit were increaſed, and 


= 2 great . both Men and Women, were 


* Nee is gui aperta religione ebe & gueſium & 45 cipli- 
nam profitendo, animos 3 imbueret. — 5 * 


7 Sed occultorum Antiſtes facrorum : Initia erant. _ © 
E 3 « initiated 
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i 1 them, And the Pleaſures. of | 
4 « Wine and Feaſting, joined with- the Cert» 
i monies, Were the Bait by Which the great 7 
© eſt Part were to be — in and enſnaręd F. 
And what followed immediately upon ip the 
Hiſtorian tells us in the next Place, and gives 
a moſt lively Deſcription. of the Enormitics 
which theſe poor Wretches ran, into without 
Remorſe, and without Bounds ; which, I ſhall 
throw into the Margin, without. tranſlating. it, 
as Mr. Warburton has done by the almoſt equal- 
ly emphatical Deſcription which Hiſpala gives 
of hy terrible Effects of theſe, Myſteries, When 
they reached Rome : Only the e Reader 
WI obſerve, here are ſome Enormities menti- 
oned, which Hiſpala has taken no Notice of. 
If then, we either conſider in what. State 
theſe Myſteries were in Greece at this Time of 
Day, and long before, or attend to what the 
Hiſtorian ſays was the Effect of them immedi- 
ately upon theit bene brought to Tuſcany, and. 
before they, reached Rome, we cannot but f 


Shes 5 Tal. F ae ve chte per viros pulic- 1 
7. itz wvoluptates religioni vini erun e 8 
auimi illiterentur. Bio 8 i M 2 F 
. Lum vinum animog & ox Hi farminis mares, * 
Liner majorio 46, ſcrimen omne 25 . corruptela 
omni generis ferri cpr; e gu natura 
pronſaris log ww Net Zee a6 2 IT Nec imum 
genus noxe, fiupra promiſcua ingenuorun Jaminarum erant; 
cl alf 'reftes,” falſa Sign, teftimoniaque & fudicia 2 1. 
cin exibant. Venonh indidim, iniofinæ qus ad, ita tne 
* guidem interdum ad ſepulturam extarent. Multa dolo, 
* eraque per vim audebantur. Occulebat dim, quod pre lala. 
bus tympanorumgue & cimbalorum "gp were * Wee F 
inter fbr & Cages exaudiri e 
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how intirely without Reaſon it muſt be to con- 
chide the Purity of them, merely becauſe H. 


is Pula tells the Conful, “that at firſt Women on- 


« ly were initiated into them, and preſided o- 
ee ver them.” Women were as capable as o- 
thers, to ſay the leaſt, of working themſelves 
up into an enthuſiaſtic Frenzy; and then, e- 
qually incapable of judging what they ought, 
or ought not, to do. And whoever reads the 


Account of a female Bacchus among the Greeks, 
or fees the Repreſentation of one in Sculpture, 


or Statuary-work in Pieces of Antiquity; or, 


haffly, attends to the Manner of Chdiurs Diſco- 


very, when he attempted the Violation of the 
Myſteries of the Bona Dea, will be abundantly 


420 ſenfible of the extreme Nothingneſs of ſuch an 


rr ee ee 
It may indeed be eaſily granted, that while 


5 the Myſteries were thus confined among the F. 


males ; while none preſided, and none were ini- 


dated but of that Sex; and while they were 


celebrated too only in the Day-time, and this 
brit ſeldom ; they were not capable of produ- 
cing ſo many violent Diſorders as they afterwards 


did. Bat then, it muſt, on the other hand, 


be obſerved tbo, that none of theſe Circumſtan- 
ces were Gretcian Inſtances of the Purity of 
thefe Rites. Becauſe” nothing is more 1 


as was before obſerved, than that none of theſe 
Timitations attended the Celebration of theſe 
| N een LE 


Myſteries in Greece. On 
However, it was not long before theſe Ro- 


nan Women were under the full Influence of the 


E 4 God, 
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God, whoſe Myſteries they celebrated; and Pa- 
culla Minia Campana, who happened to preſide 
at that Time, initiated, by the ſpecial Direction 
of the God, her two Sons into the Myſteries; 


and of a diurnal, made it a nocturnal Aflem- 
bly; (both which indeed ſhe might very well! 
have done, without any ſpecial Commiſſion; 
ſince it was thus every where elſe, and particu- 


larly in Greece ; ) and farther, for three Times 


in the Near, appointed jive Days in every WM 


Month for celebrating the Myſteries. By this 
laſt Alteration effectual Care was taken, that the 
initiated ſhould never be cool enough to admit 


of much Reflection, and the religious Fury be- 


ing continued from one Aſſembly to another, 


was by that Means neceſſarily increaſed; and it 


need be no wonder the poor Creatures, under 
ſuch Influence, ſhould be hurried beyond all 
How quick the Infection ſpread, fo as in a 
Manner to become general, appears from Hi 
pala s Confeſſion ; © that they were become a 
<< vaſt Multitude, and indeed, almoſt another 
« People *. And it appears, the Conſul was ſo 


ſtruck with her Relation, as alſo with what he 
himſelf had learnt otherways upon a little far- | 
ther Enquiry, that he judged it neceſſary to 


lay the Affair immediately before the Senate. 
And the Senate itſelf appears to have been as 
much alarmed upon the Occaſion, as if another 
Hannibal had been at the Gates; and therefore 


directly committed to the Conſuls an extraordi- 


Sys! Multitudinem ingentem, alterum Jam prope populum efſe. 
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Mr. Warburton limits this Decree to the Bac- 
chanalian Myſteries only, and ſays, it did not 
extend to the Myſteries in general; they being 


4 | of too important Uſe to the State to be parted with 


oh unius deliftum, p. 169. What it was that 


. IX could lead him to this Reflection, it is impoſſi- 


=” 
P27 
* ©, 
1 the What he may mean b 
1 - - : *.. 4 
5 Tp 
N S £ 


ble to ſay: But ſure I am, that Livys Account 
is ſo far from countenanci 


it, that it is di- 


Myſteries in general, is not eaſy to ſay: But it 
is very hard to ſay, what particular Myſteries 


A thoſe were, which the Senate would, or did, ex- 


cept out of the Law of Abolition, as being of 
important Tie to the State: And yet hardeſt of 
all would it be to ſhew, that the Senate in any 
Age of the Commonwealth had at all declared 
elt in Favour of any Sort of them whatſo- 
ſoever, © as being really in themſelves uſeful to 
<« the State.” On the contrary ;-it. YI 
Decree of the Senate gave the Conſuls Power 
to inquire into, not only the Bacchanaliany but 
all Sorts of My/terzes whatſoever : *© De Bac- 
* chanalibus ſacriſque nofturms.” The Conſuls 
themſelves plainly underſtood it in the very 
largeſt Senſe ; and therefore gave it in Charge 
to the Plebeian Ediles, to fee © that no Myſte- 
tries were celebrated any where ;” and to 
the Triumviri Capitales, that there were no 
* nocturnal Aſſemblies upon any Account 

+ De Bacchanalibus ſacriſque no@urnis. © 

Me qua ſacra in aperto ferne. 


„ what- 
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«whatſoever +,” The fame Thing farther ap- 
pears, from the _ * the Cone Mc 
to the Aſembiy v 88 feſently after 
= given he nay, Orders to the in- 

tes. —_ Conſul tht ſpoke, 
— from the Prayer, which uſually 
. 0 theſe more ſolemn Orations, to ob- 
|» ſerve, “that the Gods they had been juſt ad- 
5 dreſſing to, were the Gods whom weir 52 
i & ceftors had taught them to worſhi 
Occaſions; and not thoſe, who 3 2 ite 
* and foreign Rites firſt drove their Worthippers | 
into Madneſs, and then, into all March of 
« Wickedneſs *.”—— He afterwards obſerves, 
that their Anceſtors had taken all i able 
* * Ciretokeep ont all ernal Rites whatſoever; 

os are, from their City, in the ſtriftelk 
Manner, all thoſe rambling Prieſts and Sooth- Mr 
los vateſque———and* ro» Mt 
— of i” 5 2 
as nat; more Romano,” according to the R.. 
nun Cuſtom and Ritual: For, fays he, theſe 
n yiſeſt of Men, who underftbod ſo well oth 3 
dvins and human Right, thought nothing 
<could {6 enfeeble Religion, as the ſuffering 
«- Peopls to ſacrifice, nom putrio ſed externo tu, 
not after the Manner of their Forefathers, but 
I new mag foreign Form: | hen he 


tells 
er 0 » . j , . a 
7 3 e ieee, ret Sow if 


05 efſe devs, quos colere, venerari, precarique majores weſtri | 
— non illos, qui prauis & externis religianibus captas mentes 
welut furialibus ſtimulis ad omne ſcrlus & ud.omnenriibidinem agerent. 


4 Ruptivs hoc patrum avorumque ætate negotium eft magiftra- 


ibu 


en 
Decree, and the yigorous Execution of it, thay 
X to the Time of Livy and Dion. Halicarnafſonfa 


4 Pr 
3 Rites of all Kinds, 
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chand, for this Purpoſe, among 
| 7 na Fears 1 aſſect their 

cc Minde 
oe OE TS 
cc S 
breaking 3 And in a Word, there 
can he a ee ee 


Rome continued for ſo many Years, even damm 


or his Te Will be likewiſe preſently 
Gr, en ena 


The Paſſage in Her lotus ahoye. taken: Notica 
of, i is in th Woes ir 78, Sr. and contains 


AZ peng memorable Account of a royal — — 
1 See of it. The Hiſtorian wing 


concerning thians, 9 utterly averid 
they Were oY. ae J much upon their Guard 
ign religious Rites and Cuſtoms, 

Whether pate or priyate; but thoſe of Gregea 
JE (zo which they ſeem. to have had a 
peculiar Antipathy) ; proceeds to, confirm; what 
he ſays, by two Examples, 1 of ' Angcharſis 


7 


tibus Auen, ut . externa fe ri wvelarent 1 $, |  wate/< * 

gut foro, circo, urbe prohiberent ? omnem di ;ſerplinam, Jacrificande, 

præterguam more Romano, abolerent ? Judicabant enim 

mi viri omnis divini humanigue juris, nihil eque_difſolvende re- 

Pigionis, Me, tom ubi, non jt fed exter uo, rity facrificanetur. 
— Hear ws edicenda ratus ſum, ne ſu ber flitro agitaret ani- 


2 veſtrot, gun demalientes nos Bacchanalia, aſa * ente ner 


arios c _ c erneretis. 
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The Philoſopher it ſeems, in his return from his 


Travels to his own Country, touching at G 4 7 


the Philoſopher, and Scyls one of their Kings, Ml 


cum, found the People there celebrating with WY 


great Pomp the Myſteries of the Bona Dea, 'or * 
the Morber of the Gods. With which he was 
ſo much taken, that unhappily forgetting the 


Temper of his Countrymen, he vowed, if he 
got ſafe Home, he would immediately celebrate 
there the ſame Myſteries *. Accordingly he no 
ſooner arrived, but he fet himſelf to the Per- 
formance of his Vow ; and being caught in the 


Fact, the Prince ſhot him dead upon the Spot. 


But the other Inſtance is more remarkable, 
and much more diſtinctly related by the Hiſto- 
rian. It is that of Scyles, one of their Kings: 
Who having had a Grecian Woman for his 
Mother, was inſtructed betimes in the Greek 


Language, and very early got a Reliſh for the 


Grecian Manners and Cuſtoms. Which Taſte 


he was afterwards ſo far from loſing, that he 


daily improved it more and more, by indulging 


himſelf in the Initiation of them. This was 
what hetook every Opportunity of doing ; though 
with ſome Privacy and Caution, for fear of his 
People; who, he well knew, would never give 
him a Toleration for it. But, in order to indulge 


himſelf with more Freedom, and at the fame 


Time with greater Security, he often marched 
his Army towards the Boriſthenites (who pre- 


tended to be a Greek Colony); and there, leav- 


ing his Scyth:ans behind him at ſome Diſtance 


ol — Ti Kara ra bra 9 wanvx ld ructir. 


uy I from 
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from the Town, went himſelf into it, and gave 
a free Courſe to his Inclinations for the Habits, 
Manners and Cuſtoms of all Kinds, civil and 
religious, of the Greets. And for his better 
Accommodation in theſe his Retirements from 


ö I the Scythians (which were very frequent, and 


would [laſt ſometimes a Month, or even longer) 
he built himſelf a Houſe there i in the Manner, 
ang with the Decorations, of the Greeks... | 

At Length he, had an extraordinary Impulſ: 
to be initiated into. the Myſteries of Bacchus *. 
Accordingly he was ſo; and with all the Effect 
that could be. For immediately upon initiation 
his Brain was turned, and he became as errant 
a Madman for a Time, as any Bacchans of 
them all. The Bori/thenites being, as it ſeems, 
wonderfully pleaſed with ſeeing a Scythian, and 
a Scythian King, under ſuch Influence of their 
God, one of them preſently ran with the News 
to the Army, and told them ; © You have often 
« ridiculed our Myſteries, but come with me 
* and I will ſhew you the Effect of them upon 
< your own Prince | 

Some of the principal Officers went, and 
having, not without the utmoſt Surprize and 
contemptuous Indignation, ſeen the Truth of 
what was told them, returned immediately and 
made their Report to the Army. Which re- 
ſented the Matter to ſuch a Degree, that they 


preſently depoſed the King; and not lang * 


** ® imWvpnos Avvo Baxxaie ru t 


Too r &TO- 5 Ad Lo Toy vt rig Ai e ta) A0 
9 v T8 did hui 


(it 


{Rertis he fied for it) they puniſhed Him with 
— The — — wer Effect of * lf 
ies upon the Brains of the Hiitiatod, ap- 
wr Ren the Reèflection Which the Sb 
made upon it. Who, for this very Reaſon; te- 
roached the Greeks with theſe Bacrbanallun 
es; and argued; how impoſſible it was, that = 
he ſhould be 4 Gad, who thus drove Men inte 
Madneſo . eee & | J. 0 . ; | 55 
And ſince in the Quorationt above, ſo frian 
of them have related to the Myſteries (whic 
Mr. Warburton calls the moſt ſacred Part of Pa- 
gan Nelgiun) give me Leave juſt to mention 
the Opinion of a well quidlified and credible 
Hiſtorian” concerning them im general, and 1 
Weill eloſe this fi Part. It is that of Dionyſus 
Halicurnaſſenfisſi; who ſpeaking of Romulus 
tells us; He cannot but adtnire him, among 
e many other Things, for the juſt Sentiments 
< he had concerning the Gods, and the Care 
* he took about the publiek Religion. Which 
* was indecd his firſt Care. Por this Purpoſe 
« he built Temples and Altars, appointed Feſti- 
«"'vals and proper Sacrifices :* And here he fol- 
ce bowed what he judged to be the beſt Caſtoms 
* and Practices of Greece, But as for the pro- 
« falle of idle Stories of the Gods, which ob- 
« tamed among the Greets and other Nations; 
«© he rejected them all. Such as that of Cwlus's 
* being caſtrated by his Children; Saturn's de- 
xt da N 8 Baxxfvur wigh x= ali & ye S i- 
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vouring his, for Fear of like injurious Treat 
ment from them; or Jupiters impriſoning 


their Wounds, Chains, or being in Servitude 


and Lamentation for Violences offered to the 
Gods, like thoſe among the Greeks, for the 
Rape of Proferpine, — nS Bock 
chus, or any Thing of ſuch a Nature, And 


(though indeed, php de the Manu 


ners of the Romans are, by this Time, ſome- 


what depraved; yet) one ſhall not hear of, or 


among them any hair-brained Fanatics; 
the Wildneſſes of the Corybantes, clandeſtine. 
Aſſemblies, Bacchanal, $ECRET MYSTER3ES 
(r derds rere. Or nocturnal Vigils kept 
in the Temples by Men and Women pro- 
miſcuouſly, or any other monſtrous Practice 
of a like Kind *; which. are ſo common a- 
mong Greeks and Barburians. But, not- 


withſtanding (though I cannot but commend: 


the Romans on theſe and other like Accounts) 
FE would not be thought ignorant that ſome 


Good may lie at the Bottom of ſome of tha 


Greeb Fables, and ſome Uſefulneſs attend them. 
Some of them may allegorically re away 
certain Effects and Phænomena of 

Others may inſtruct how to 838 
ties of Life: Some may be calculated to cure 
the Mind of vain Terrors and unſound Opi- 
nions: And others may be uſeful in other 


H GNM vr EN THTO TEOUTIVBGT ON 0. 


I Reſpects. 
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« Reſpects. But yet, though I know theſe ' 8 
« 'Things as well as any Man, as I am myſelf 
cc upon my Guard againſt Things of this Na- 


e ture, I cannot but much more approve the 


. Dos Theology ; 8 how little the L . 
Good is, in itſelf conſidered, which is 1 


e ed from the Grecian Fables, and how nar- 
“ rowly, or to how few, it is confined. For 


they can be of Service to none but ſuch as | 


cc. 


« Fables were originally compoſed. And as | 

e theſe. are but few, the reſt, who are exceed- 
*. ingly. more numerous, always underſtand 
< theſe Fables in a wrong Senſe ; and learn 


« can enter into the Reaſons for which ſuch 


L from thence either to deſpiſe the Gods, or 


« elſe to imitate them in the worſt Practices a- 
« ſcribed to them.” . 


The Reader cannot fail, I think, of cbfere- q . 


ving, how much this Account of the Grecian 8 
Fables and Myſteries reſembles, and at the ſame 
Time ſupports, what Tully and Cotta ſay above, 
in the Paſſages cited out of the i Tuſculan and 
the Nature of the Gods; and he will likewiſe 
be the better prepared to underſtand thoroughly 
a Paſſage which will be hereafter cited from 
Macrobius, relating to the Myſteries. 
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.. WazzurTon's Manner of Reaſoning. . 


1 ; | ERE I propoſe to take a much larger 
II Compaſs, and conſider Mr. F#arburtor's 
FX Manner of Reaſoning, not merely in the occa- 
ſional or incidental Parts of his Book, but in 
=E thoſe, that relate to, and more or leſs affect the 
Truth of the #0 Propofitions, to which this 
=E firſt Volume of the Divine Legation of, c. is 


And I begin with his Manner of proving the 
= fr/t Propoſition, viz. © That the inculcating 
the Doctrine of a future State of Rewards 
and Puniſhments is neceſſary to the Well- 
being of civil Society; from the Inper fection 
e civil Society with Regard to that Power which 
it wants, p. 14. He has juſt before been treat- 
ing briefly of it's Inperfection, with Regard to 
=E that Power which it has. And this is the Pow- 
er which he had inlarged upon in his Aance: 
But it ſeems, there is a Power, which civil 8o- 
ciety is deſtitute of, and yet is abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary to it's Support. The Conſideration of bis 
== Power did not enter into the Alliance; and as 
the preſent Remarks are not intended to bo 
concerned at all with that Performance, I ſhall 
only conſider what „ ſaysconcerning 

this 
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this latter Power, in order to ſee what Support 
it will give to his Propoſition. my — 

All that Mr. Warburton ſays upon this Head, 
(ſo far as he appears to be right) might have 
been compriſed in a very narrow Compaſs. 
The Violences exerciſed in a State of Nature, 
were what drove Mankind into civil Societies; 
The End therefore of civil Eſtabliſhments, was 
to preſerve Peace in the Preſervation of natura! 
Right and Property. Therefore, again, the 
primary and chief Buſineſs of the Legiſlature 
every where muſt be to make Laws, for the Se- 
curity of natural Right and Property, that no 
one ſhould violate them: z. e. Theſe Laws muſt FR 
be negative; Ne quis fur eſſet, neu latro, neu 
* quis adulter. And concerning theſe, it is 
plain, that without the Sanction of a Penalty 
on the Violators of them, they are nothing: 
And with it, as it is proportioned and adapted, 
they may have all the Force of Laws, or all 
the Force neceſſary to ſecure Obedience. But 
as for particular, poſitive Rewards, (which, ac- 
cording to Mr. Warburton, are the Power which 
Society has not, and yet cannot ſubſiſt without,) 
theſe are not neceſſary; as well becauſe the Pe- 
nalty annexed is ſufficient to ſecure Obedience in 
general (if rightly adjuſted, and ſteadily exe- 
cuted on the particular Offenders) ; as alſo be- 
| cauſe Protection and Security do immediately 

and univerſally follow the ſteady Obſervance of 
theſe Laws. ot 3 
Such negative Laws are the moſt original and 
moſt fundamental Laws of all States. For 


ſuppoſe 
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= ſuppoſe but Obedience to theſe, and any State 


may ſubſiſt; without it, it cannot. Poftzve 


„ ˙ ̃˙— An... 


Laws therefore are not immediately neceſſary, 


and ſhould never be made, but with great Cau- 


tion and upon very urgent Occaſion. And as 
to theſe, it is plain, when they reſpect the 


whole Community, poſitive Rewards cannot be 


found for every one. Protection and a Parti- 
cipation of the Good, naturally ariſing from ſuch 


Laws, muſt always attend Obedience to them, 
and be, ordinarily, a ſufficient Recompence for 
it. But as the Conſideration and Proſpect of 


= theſe may not always be effectual to ſecure O- 
beſdience, it is neceſſary that a Penalty be an- 
nexed to deter thoſe who might otherwiſe be 
| RE tempted, by ſome private nit 

gelect them. | 


iſter Views, to ne- 


This, I think, is agreeable to the Practice of 


1 : all States, the Notions of moſt, or all Writers 
in Politicks, and the Sentiments of the Gene- 


rality of Mankind. And, though in a general 


and popular Way it is uſual to ſay, The 


«Sanctions of all Laws are Rewards and Pu- 


þ ; e niſhments ;” and, that theſe are the two 
& © Hinges upon which civil Government turns; 


if by Rewards be meant particular, poſitive En- 
nts, as by Punfhments are meant par- 


& ticular, poſitive Penalties, it is not ſtrictiy true. 
And I cannot but wonder Mr. Warburton ſhould 
ſo far come into it, as to ſubjoin immediately; 


And ſo far is certain and apparent to the com- 
«© mon Senſe of Mankind, that whatever Laws 
are not inforced by both theſe Sanctione, will 
ogqut. 1 * 
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never be obſerved in any Degree ſufficient to 
e carry on the Ends of Society.” Ibid. I ſuſ- 
pect a latent Meaning in thoſe Words, in a De- 
gree ſufficient to ny on the Ends of Society. 
For he goes on in the very next Paragraph to 
deny, that however neceſſary the Sancti of 


Rewards may be to ſecure the Obſervance of 3 ; 


human Laws, This Sanction was or could be in- 
ced by civil Government for the Obſervance of ® 

it's Laus: And what is ſtranger ſtill, he wil 

ſhew this, © from the true and original Conſti- 


© tution of civil Government, and from the 


* Nature of Society.” p. 15. By the Way 3 fi 
what Language is that, © 


inforcing a Sanc- 1 | 


« tion :” Inforcing Laws by Sanctions is com- 
mon and intelligible» But what is, inforcing a 
Sanctiom? Can a Sanction want Inforcement ? 
No otherwiſe than as a Thing can want itfelf. 
Such Language therefore is neither common 
nor intelligible : Yet it is uſed here many Times 


over. 


5 Mr. Warburton is apprehenfive, this will be 
© looked upon as a violent Paradox; nothing 


e being more common in the Mouths of Men, 
than that the Sanctions of Rewards and Pu- 
« niſhments are the two Pillars of civil Govern- 


« ment.” —Ibid. The Thing in itſelf con- 
ſidered, viz. that the Sanction of poſitive and i 
5 Rewards is not neceſſary to human 
ws, is no Paradox; and J think, there is no 
Body of a different Sentiment. But there may 
be ſomething ſtrange enough in the Author's 
Manner of expreſſing and treating of it. He 
re ena purſues 
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5 | purſues what he has undertaken, and will rde 


very particularly, 


1. Thoet by the true and original Con, itution 
= crvil Government, the Santtion of Rewards 


| | = was not inforced. Ibid. - I am afraid, the Mean- 
ing of this Propoſition will not be underſtood, 


unleſs it be this, That to add the Sanction 


of Rewards, along with that of Puniſh- 
ments, to civil Laws, 1s not agreeable to. the 
= © true and original Conſtitution of civil Govern= 


* | © ment: And if this be it, let us ſee how it 
is made out. In entering into Society, ſays 
« he, it was ſtipulated between the Governor 


X © and Governed, that Protection and Obedi- 


Vence ſhould be the reciprocal Conditions of 
dach other. When therefore a Citizen obeys 
c the Laws, that Debt on Society is diſchar 

= © by the Protection it affords him. But in R 

© ſpect to Diſobedience the Proceeding is 15 
* analogous.” —Tbid. Many Things may be 
obſerved here. Mr. Warburton is defective in 
his Account of what was ere It was 
not merely Protection on one and Obedience 
on” the other : But, what was very deſirable, it 
was agreed that good Laws ſhould 14 be made for 
the general Benefit of Society : And then, that 
thoſe who obeyed them ſhould have the Pro- 

= tection of the civil Power; thoſe who diſobey- 
cd them ſhould have — What? Why, Treat- 
74 Fs according to the Nane of cher Diſo- 


ENCE, 


Now, it is plain, that a Ges in 0 obeying 
good Laws, is a not only with 


3 tection 
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tection, but likewiſe every Moment with the 
good Effects of his own Obedience: For the 
Laws, by the Suppoſition, tend to his Good 
and Good then muſt be the immediate Conſe- 
quence of Obedience. And it muſt be (and 
ſhould have been much earlier than the Author *! 
does it) obſerved, that it is hardly poſſible in 
the Nature of Things, that more than this 
ſhould be a Sanction of Reward to the Laws of | 
a State: Becauſe no State has particular Rewards 
of Riches, Places, Honours, &c. for all it's 
good Members. Matter ſeems neceſſarily want- 
ing. Otherwiſe, it ought to be, and would 
be, applied. But, ſays he, in reſpect to Diſ- 
obedience the Proceeding is not analaguus.— Ves; 
it is analogous, ſuppoſing by Diſobedience is 
meant, as is and muſt be meant before by Obe- 
dience; viz. what is general or univerſal. Such 
Diſobedience is a formal renouncing the Society 
or Government. And where Obedience. was 
never formally or virtually promiſed, a Man is 
at Liberty to diſregard the Laws of ſuch Society 
or Government: And the only Conſequence is 
a Refuſal of it's Protection: Then, he either 
enters into ſome other, or lives at large, as in a 
State of Nature. If it be not general or univer- 
ſal Diſobedience, then Protection is continued 
or withdrawn according to the Nature of the 
particular Offence. It may be equivalent to a 
total Diſobedience; and, if it be ſo intended 
by the Offender, Expulſion and withdrawing 
the Protection ſeems to be the proper and ade- 
quate Puniſhment, whether the Man will con- 


ſides 
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ſider it as ſuch or not. The State that expels 
and withdraws it's Protection will, doubtleſs, 
conſider it as a Puniſhment, and at the ſame 
Time ſecure itſelf. Vet, if this Offender has 
(as it muſt bey ſuppoſed he has) conſented to 
live in the Sgciety, as ſubject to it's Laws; has 
lived in it and enjoyed it's Protection; he muſt 
not think tq get out of it by a notorious, Act of 
Diſobedience. After he has been thus guilty, 
he may indeed be glad to get out: But this can 
be only to avoid the Penalty due to his Crime 
according to the Laws. And if he pretends, 
that Expulſion from the Society was his View 
in committing the Fact: This can be no more 
than a Pretence; becauſe there was a plainer 
and more innocent Way of coming at it; via. 
by a formal Renunciation: Which ſhould, 1 
think, be univerſally admitted. — In the other 
. (which really is no Way of renouncing the 

ety) he is, and deſervedly, liable to the Pe- 
— —— for ſuch Diſobedience. If the 
Diſobedience, (a particular Inſtance: So it muſt 
be underſtood) is of one-who is a Member of 
the civil Society, and conſequently one who is 
to be conſidered as defiring ſtill to live in it, 
Expulſion and a total withdrawing of Protecti- 
on can very rarely be the proper Puniſhment; 
but, generally Dun (or the 
Laws will will appoint it to be) ſome pe 
Mulct or corporal Chaſtiſement: i. "_ 
2 Penalty as may, with Reſpect to a con- 
ere ee of 22 be 5 and aha 
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bably thought ſufficient to overbalance the 
Temptation to Diſobedience. 5 
It is rightly obſerved by Mr. Warburton, that 
Expulſion for every Offence, or IE of 
Protection and O em- 
ber to the 22 —— bring 
the State into a Conſumption, or throw it into 
CG Th e other Penalties were in- 
vented ; n as pecuniary Multts, Mutilation 
of Members, © &c. Hence, ſays he, aroſe the 
Santion, and only Sans rien of civil Laus; 
meaning the Sanction of Puniſhment. And 
for this being the only Sanction he gives the fol- 
ring Reaſon: © For that Protection is no 
* Reward, in the Senſe that theſe are Puniſh- 
ments, is plain from hence, that the one is 
* of the Eſſence of Society itſelf, the other th 
e adventitious Adjunct.” p. 16. This ſeems 
to be too much like playing with Words. 
Surely, it will not be denied, that the Promiſe 
of Protection to obedient Subjects, is a Sanction 
of the Laws to be obeyed, (no Matter whether 
It is expreſſly mentioned in every Law); 1. e. 
it is a Moriue that may encourage Obedience ; 
and eſpecially, when it is added; that, Laws 
being made, as they ever oug cht to be, for the 
Good of the Society, the N Members cannnot 
Obey thoſe Laws, and not at the fame Time feel 
aid Parke e the Benefit” of hen. And, 
though Protection is (as it is expreſſed) of 'the 
Effence of Society; he might have conſidered, 
that che Protection of the Society is a vaſtliy dif- 
ſerent Thing from the Protection of a ph 
cular 
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cular Mernber of the Society; and though So- 
ciety cannot ſubſiſt without Protection, it may 
ſubſiſt without the Protection of A, or any * 
ticular Member. For no lar Member is 
of the Hfence of Society. And therefore, 
Tough ProteRior is of the Efnes-bfSociery | 
yet with Reference to any particular Member it 
is a mere Aduntt ; or as merely adventitious as 
any Penalty can den 3 OL this Reaſon 
is not 1. rens "= 

* But, he . Advts appear farther by 
Ke the Oppoſite to Protection, Ex- 
a pulſion from the Society, or Bariſſunent.“ 
— What will appear further? Why, that Pe- 
nalties are the only Sanctian of civil Laws. 
For this (Expulſion) is no Puniſhment, but 

e by Accident: And ſo the State underſtood 
„the Matter, as we may collect from the 
* Manner of employing it as a Puniſhment on 
4 Offenders. For Baniſhment is of univerſal 
« Uſe, with other Puniſhments . p. 16. 
ou aur Opt and will, (and muſt, While it 

jon of /itſelf and it's own Ad- 
— uo upon the Expulſion of a Member 
from it as an Evi inflicted on that Member. 
And it is no Evidence to the contrary; the ob- 
ſerving, that States generally ſtill retain thei 
Authority over the expelled Perſon: Since this 
is never done but in the Caſe of more chan or- 
dinary Guilt, and to heighten the of 
Baniſhment. For thus the Offender is effectu- 
ally hindered from the Chance he would other- 


wiſe have of equalling his preſent Settlement, 
AT 1 or 
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or perhaps greatly mending it. And whenever 
this is the Caſe, the expelled Perſon is not to- 
tally and abſolutely driven out of the Society; 
or, to expreſs it more properly, out of the De- 
meſnes of the State to Which he belonged, and 
of which he was a Member; but is ſent and 
confined to ſome remote, obſcure Corner of 
them; and conſequently, of Courſe ſtill remains 
ſubject to, and has in many Reſpects the Pro- 
tection of the State to which he belonged. But 
when Baniſhment is ſimple and abſolute, the 
Criminal is merely turned out of the Society and 
obliged to ſeek a Retreat Abroad, where he can 
find it. In this Caſe the former Relation be- 
tween him and the State intirely ceaſes, and 
they are to each other as in a State of Nature. — 
Had Mr. Warburton attended to theſe Things, 

he had talked upon this Head much clearer 
than he does; and had eſcaped ſome, not 
merely Obſcurities, but Errors, which he here 
runs — When he ſpeaks of Banifhment, as 
a wirhdrauing of Protection, it is a Miſtake; 
it never is ſo, abſolutely, but in the Inſtance of 
Expulſion from the hole Demeſnes of the 
State; and, conſequently, when it is leaſt a 
Puniſhment. - When a Criminal is ſent to a re- 
mote Part of the State's Dominions, to be con- 
fined- there, as it ſtill retains it's Authority over 
him, fo he ſtill has a Right to, and may and 
will claim the State's Protection, upon many 
Accounts, and in many Reſpects; and the State 
an afford it An 1 


th 1 
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Thus, Baniſhment is not neceſſarily a 1viths 
drawing of Protettion ; and it is only then ſo, 
when it is, and is intended to be, the /zghteſt 
Puniſhment. Which may ſhew perfectiy Mr. 
Warburton's Error, when he fays immediately 
after ; © Now where the thus withdrawing 
« Protection is inflicted for Diſobedience, all 
e States have agreed, in Practice, to retain 
their Right to Obedience from the baniſhed 
« Member; though, according: to the Nature 
« of the Thing itſelf, that Right be really dif 
charged. — What elſe but Diſaledience can 
be a Reaſon for withdrawing Protettion ? And 
how can a State withdraw Protection, and 
retain a Right to Obedience from the baniſhed 
Member? This is inconceivable and impoſſible. 
And, in Fact, we ſee it to be otherwiſe, where; 
ever Protection is withdrawn abſolutely. In 
this Caſe, the baniſhed Perſon immediately puts 
himſelf under the Protection of ſome other 
State; and is thought by himſelf and others, 
and juſtly, to have no Relation, as before, to 
the State of which he was formerly a Member. 
This Mr. Warburton himſelf owns to be "really 
the Truth of the Caſe, when he ſays, that, 
according to the Nature of the Thing itſelf, 
the Right to Obedience is really diſcharged" 
and gives a very good Reaſon for it: Becauſe 
« Obedience and Protection are reciprocal Con- 
« ditions-of each other.” If then what he ſays 
be true, that, notwithſtanding this, “ States 
have all agreed, in Practice, to retain their 
2 9 to Obedience from the baniſhed = ws 
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* ber; it will only follow, that they have all 
in Practice agreed to do a very fooliſh, and ab- 
ſurd, and impoſſible Thing. It muſt be plain- 
1 fooliſh and abſurd, for Stores, in Practice, 
e, they to the Nature of Things ; and it is 
ſhould retain a Thung, which, 

in the Nature Things, is not. 

'Yet, n ding, he proceeds. to aſſert 
* It was firſt neceflary all States ſhould act 
1% thus, when they inflicted Exile as a Puniſh- 
% ment: It bing no Puniſhment, but by Ac- 
4 cident, when the Claim to Subjection was re- 
* mitted with it „es; the State, as was 
aid before, will and muſt look upon it as a 
Puniſhment to expel a Member out of it's So- 
ciety, (for ſurely every State has a g 1 
on of it's own Privileges;) and it ma 
mere Expulſion an Js GR ad for 
ſome Inſtances of Diſobedience. And the Sub- 
ject muſt, in the firſt Inſtant, eſteem it a Pu- 
piſhment, to be ipnominiouſly thruſt out from 
being a Member of the Civil Society to which 
he belonged, as no longer worthy the Privile- 
ges of it. And though ſuch a one may chance 
to fare as well abroad, ar better than' he did at 
home ; this is no more à Proof, that his Ex- 

don was not a Puniſhment, intended to be 

inflicted” as ſuch, and adequate to his 

Guilt, than the Compaſſion and Relief, which 
a fined, or mutilated, or ſcourged Criminal may 
afterwards: meet with from tender People, is a 
Proof, that Fining, Mutilation, or g, is 
NO Puniſhment, or a Puniſhment only by Ac- 
cident. In 


f 
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In the ſecond place, ſays he, States had a 
% Right to act thus; i. e. to retain their Right 
of Obedience from the baniſhed Perſon ; be- 
« cauſe, being inflicted (Baniſhment). on an 
« Offender, all Chim of Advantage from that 
« reciprocal Condition had been before | forfeit- 
« ed.” The reciprocal Condition is Protection 
and Obedience. Noyy/ if Protection is the Con- 
dition of Obedience, and, vice verſa, Obedi- 
ence the Condition of Protection, remove * 
and you neceſſarily take away the other. Thi 
is ae to the very Nature of the Thing it. 
ſelf; and is as plain, as any Propoſition whats 
ſoever. To talk therefore of retaining a Right 
to Obedience, when all Right to Protection is de- 
nied, is abſurd and contradictory. And the 
Practice of all States might have ſhewn Mr. 
Marburton the co For whenever a State 
baniſhes a Criminal only to ſome diſtant Corner 
of it's Dominions, it both affords Protection and 
claims Obedience: And this is what it does in 
the Caſe of a greater Degree of Guilt. But 
when it abſolutely expels the Criminal out of 
1 Dominions, it never more concerns itſelf 5 
ut him, except merely guarding againſt hi 
Return: 1 18 inflicted 1 Caſe of 
leſſer Guilt. And whereas Mr. Varburton thinks 
he has here obviated an embarraſſed Rueſizon, 
viz, © Whether a baniſhed Man is a Subject of 
the State that expelled him? p. 17. marg. 
Note; he certainly has more embarraſſed it than 
it was before; and the true Anſwer is, by diſ- 
tinguiſhing between, Bani/hments, One is * | 
5: a ute, 
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Jute, and the Criminal is wholly ſeparated from 
the State : The State then has nothing to do 
with him; but merely to 3 againſt his Re- 
turn. Another is not ſo; the expelled Member 
is not thrown out of the Dominions of the 
State, but only reſtrained to a particular Part 
of them; and, it is plain, he may be reſtrained 
here under what Conditions the State pleaſes: 
And, in this Caſe, both Protection is afforded, 
and Obedience claimed. All this ſure may ve- 
ry eaſily be conceived; and there is really no 
more Difficulty in the Thing, than there is in 
conſidering, that when a State has two Crimi- 
nals, for whoſe Guilt Bani ſbment is thought the 
proper Puniſhment ; it may, finding the Guilt 
{or even the natural Temper) of the Criminals 
to be different, make this Baniſhment more or 
leſs rigorous ; wholly expel one, and detain the 
other in Durance in ſome obſcure Corner. In 
the former Caſe, the Civil Government refigns 
him to a State of Nature ; abſolutely withdraws 
Protection, and gives up all Claim to Subjection 
and Obedience, (all which the State certainly 
may do ;) in the other, it does nothing of this; 

and as certainly is at Liberty whether it will or 
mots: :: -. | SITY - 23 
But, laſtly; beſides that what Mr. Warbur- 
ton has faid under this firſt Propofition, is ſo 
- plainly wrong; what is the Tendency of it all 
to clear up in the leaſt what he undertook to 
prove? Here he has left us quite at a Loſs. 
Let us ſee whether we have any Amends 
made us, under the ſecnd Propoſition. - 080 
ok * 
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Our ſecond Propoſition is, that the 
ce Sancllon of Rewards could not, from the 
Nature of Society, be inforced by it.“ For 
which he gives a double Reaſon : © Becauſe it 
could neither diſtinguiſh the Objects of it's 
f en nor reward them, rn 

1 

©; p61 I could not diſtinguiſh the Objects of 
« i s Favour.” To prove which, a Diſtincti- 
on is made between Puni ſbing and Rewardi ng, 
viz, that in the one Caſe, there is no Neceſfit 75 of 
knowing the Motives on which a Tranſgre 
acts; in the other Caſe there is. 

Civil Judicatures, in order to pumiſb, nd 
vour only to find out, whether the Tranſgreſ- 
fion of the Laws was voluntary, and: do not 
trouble themſelves about the particular Princi- 
ples or Motives that influenced to the Tranſ- 
greſſion; but puniſh (having found this) with 
out Scruple, in Confidence of the Offender's De- 
merit : And this, with very good Reaſon, as Mr. 
Warburton ſays: Becauſe no one, in his Senſes, 


can be ignorant of the principal Tran ranſereſſons of 
Gil Laus, of their Malignity.— By Demerit 
muſt be underſtood, what is really ſuch, or 
real Demerit, in Oppoſition to falſe or merely 
appearing Demerit. This is plain from the 
Manner of the Expreſſion, in Confidence f the 
Offender's Demerit.— Now, I fay, on the con- 
trary, that no Civil Judicature is capable of 
making a judgment in this Caſe, any more 
than in the other, of real Merit: Which; it is 
afterwards owned, it can make no Judgment 
* O 


I 
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of, or à very imperſect and incompetent one; 
hs ne kn why Rewards can- 
not be the Sana ion of human Laws. Real De- 
merit requires juſt the ſame Faculties and Diſ- 
cernment to make a judgment of it, as real 
Merit; and both equally depend upon the in- 
ternal Principles and Motives of the Heart, 
which influenced to Action. But the Heart is 
inſcrutable to Man in both Caſes equally, 

What Mr. Warburton fays to fupport his Aſ- 
ſertion, that the Magiftoats 3 in puniſhing Tranſ- 
greſſions, in Confidence of Demerit, proceeds 
with very good Reaſon, does not, be by ever ſo 
ae come up to the whole of Civil Puniſh- 

Where a Tranſgreſſion proceeds from 
Sri Neghgence, or Brutal Paſſion, there the 
Magiſtrate puniſhes, and there is real — 
But where a Tranſgreſſion proceeds from 
ſing Neceſſity (as when Propeny i is violated, to 
prevent Starving) ; or from Enthuſiaſm, or Su- 
perſtition ; the 1 ſtill puniſhes, though 
there is no Demerit ; or, perhaps, on the con- 
trary, great Merit ; and great Demerit would 
have ed the Ornitltion. This is ſo far 
from being any Reaſon, why the 
ſhould not puniſh (I mean, where Enthuſiaſm 
or Superſtition influence to Tranſgreſſion) that 
it is e ſtrongeſt Reaſon in the World for his 
it. ; 8 TI 
he Caſe is cthermiſe, be ſays, in Reward- 
ing. — Here the Motive muſt be ee Fog 
my own part, I po more ſee a Neceſſity of this 
1 than he himſelf ſees it in the other Caſe, 
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vis. of Puniſhing. For as Society reaps the 
fame ill Effects . Big Tranſgreſſions, whatever 
are the ſecret Motives or Principles from whence 
they proceed; it reaps the fame good Effects 
from Obedience to it's Laws, whatever ſecret 
Motives it may proceed from. And if for the 
former Reaſon it puniſhes rightly ; for the latter 
it may and ſhould reward, if it can. Mr. 
Warburton's Reaſon for confiderins the Motive 
to Obedience, is what, I believe, no body'can 
underſtand. *© Becauſe, as merely doing ill 
« deſerves Puniſhment, 4 Crime in the Caſe of 
« wrong judgment being ever neceſſarily in- 
« fe me; ſo merely abſtaining from ill cannot 
« for that very Reaſon have any Merit,” p. 18. 
What is merely doing ill? merely tranſgreff 
a Law? The Action materially confided 
which the Law forbids? Is not this often 
done, both without Guilt and Puniſhment ? It 
cannot therefore, with any Propriety, be faid, 
to deſerve Puniſhment. And in many other 
Caſes, where there is no Deſert of Puniſhment, 
os Magiſtrate, notwithſtanding, ſhall puniſh, 
. purely from a due Regard to the 
Public which can never be ſufficiently con- 
ſulted, without W ſuch a Power of _ 
niſbing. 
Mere doing 1, it is id hey Pu- 
aiſbment; a Crime in the Caſe 0 wrong 
Judgment being ever neceſſarily infe 5 952 This 
is very obſcure. But however, ſuppoſe in ell 
_ wrong Judgments there is ſome criminal, 
(hien perhaps, is the Meaning;) he muſt 
G needs 
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needs allow, that this Criminalneſs admits of 
Degrees; and, in ſome Caſes, is evaneſcent, 
approaching to nothing with infinite Nearneſs. 
Yet the State puniſhes without any Diſtinction, 
where the Crime is infinitely ſmall, as where it | 
is exceſſively great ; and, in the ſame Manner, 
and to the fame Degree ; which often is ex- | 
treme. This ſufficiently ſhews, that Puniſb- 
ment is not — and meaſured by real 
Demerit.— But ſuffer him to conclude his Rea- 
ſon.—80 merely abſtaining from ill, cannot for 
that Reaſon have any Merit. An Oedipus 
might find Employment here. Fur that very 
Reaſon—What is that very Reaſon? It is hard 
enough to ſay what it is; and not worth while 
to inquire after it; as it can never come up to 
the Author's Purpoſe ; which, I think, I have 
already ſhewn. 2. His ſecond Reaſon againſt 
poſitive Rewards is, in ſome Senſe, a one, 
Viz. © That no Society can find a Fund ſuffici- 
ent for that Purpoſe.” This is the only Rea- 
fon againſt poſitive Rewards of Obedience. 
And it is for this Reaſon, and no other, that 
the general Method among all Civil Govern- 
ments has been, and {till is, to inforce their 
Laws (the moſt neceſſary and fundamental of 
which are negative, i. e. againſt Injury) with 
only pofitive Puniſhments; it being thought, 
and rightly, that theſe, along with the Confi- 
deration and Experience of the immediate 1 
Effects of Obedience, in the peaceable and ſe- 
cure Poſſeſſion of natural Rights, would be fuf- 


ffcient to procure a general Regard to . 
2052 e et 
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Yet ſtill, ſince this Regard is not ſo general and 
ſo ſteady as . 10 be wiſhed, could any thing 
farther be found out, that might eh en- 
courage Obedience, no one ſure ſhould be a- 
gainſt it. And a great many have been of O- 
pinion, that ſomething of this Kind mi ght be 
done ; more than the Generality of States have 
troubled themſelves about ; or even any. And 
this has been reckoned a Fault, and ſuch a one 
as ought to be remedied, as far as poſſible. 
Surely Mr. Warburton cannot diflent from this: 
And yet, though This, and only this, was the 
View of all the Uzopian Writers from Plato to 
Gulliver, he has thought fit to treat * as "x 
Parcel of mere Projectors. But he is 
angry, that theſe Writers ever thought of Py 
tive Rewards, For which, I can conceive no 
Reaſon but this ; that if ſuch Rewards ſhould 
be applied, and found effectual, his own Plan 
would be intirely ſuperſeded. Nothing can 
better ſhew this, than his Manner of account- 
ing for the Conduct of theſe Utopran Viſſonaries. 
He fays, they were not contented with the fin- 
ple End of Government; which was only the 
« Security of the temporal HRT and Proper- 
« ty, of Man;” but would needs have it © ſerve 
« all the good Purpoſes it was even accidental- 
25 «ly capable of producing; and ſo they fairly 
* Jurbled together, all Sorts , of Societies into 
e one; and confounded the Religious, the Li- 
* terary, the Mercantile, the Convivial, with 
ec the Civil.“ And having once miſtaken 
8 the End, ” he ſays, it was not to be wmdered 
G 2 they 
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they ſhould err in the Mears; and, particular. 
ly, ſhould make Rewards a Sanction of human 
Laws. Every Miſtake here is not to be tak- 
en Notice of. — But give me Leave to aſk; 
Should Crvil Policy, as every Thing elſe, be 
made to anſwer all the Good it can? Are they 
then to be blamed, who would make Civil Go- 
vernment uſeful in as extenſive a Manner. as is 

Mble ? Or, ought any one to be againſt en- 
kobe the Plan of Civil Government, if any 
Good can be produced by it? — However, we 
will at preſent ſuppoſe, that the only legitimate 
End (it certainly is the greateſt) of Policy is, the 


Security of the temporal Liberty and Property of 


Man; and I would aſk Mr. Warburton ; Is this 
End fo ſecured by merely penal Laws, that no- 


thing farther needs be deſired ? This cannot be 


faid : For we daily ſee how inſecure theſe' Bleſ- 
ſings are, even to Life itſelf, through the head- 


ſtrong Paſſions of fooliſh Men, theſe Penal 


Laws notwithſtanding. Now, if poſitive Re- 
wards (ſuch as what ſome of the Utopian Wri- 
ters have thought of ) can be applied to bribe, 
or balance theſe Paſſions of Men; juſt in the 
fame Way, as Penalties attack and work u 
their Fears ; would it not be right, perfectly 
ſo, to do it? The Anſwer mult not be, that it 
cannot be done. Theſe Authors are of a diffe- 
rent Mind, and propoſe ſomething of their Me- 
thod. Would Mr. Warburton do any thing to 
Purpoſe, he ſhould ſhew the Impracticableneſs 
of their Propoſals. But this he does not at- 
tempt ; and ſatisfies himſelf with only, endea- 
; | vouring 
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vouring to ſhew, how they came to be ſo 1 
in their Notions. In which Attempt too he as 
plainly falls ſhort; becauſe they might have 
fallen into the ſame Method, and propoſed the 
ſame Means, though they had confined them- 
ſelves to what he himſelf will have to be the 
only End of Civil Government, viz. the Secu- 
rity of Liberty and Property. 

But his Deſign in all this, and the Inference 
he draws from ſuch Reaſoning, are now to be 
attended to; and, I believe, will appear ſur- 
priſing. But it being evident, that the joint 
« Sanctions of Rewards and Puniſhments are 
e but juſt ſufficient to ſecure the tolerable Ob- 
« ſervance of Right (the common falſe Opini- 
% on, that theſe are the two Hinges of Go- 
« vernment ariſing from that Evidence) it fol- 
« lows, that, as Religion only can ſupply the 
* Santtion of Rewards, which Society wants 
* and has not, Religion is abſolutely neceſſary 
„ to Civil Government, p. 20. By Sanctions 
of Rewards and Puniſhments, at the Beginnin 
of the Sentence, I thought a good while, kl | 
be meant the civil or ordinary Sanctions of 
Laws; and, it muſt be owned, this is the na- 
tural Conſtruction. But recollecting, that he 
has been directly arguing a great while againſt 
there being any ſuch Sanction to human Laws 
as that of Rewards; and that, in Fact, the 
Force and Succeſs of ſuch a Sanction has never 
been fairly tried; and that therefore he could 
not ſay how evident it was from Experience, 
that ſuch a Sanction of Rewards, along with 
gif Ito G 3 that 
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that of Puniſhments, was but juſt ſufficient to ſe- 
cure a tolerable Obſervance of Right——1 con- 
cluded at laſt, that by the joint Sanctions of 
Rewards and Puniſhments, muſt be meant, of 
Religious Rewards, and Temporal Punſhments, | 
And ſince Religious Rewards Religion only can 
ſupply, hence 4 concludes, that Religion is ab- | 
folizeh neceſſary to the State. 

That Religion only can ſupply religious Re- 
wards, muſt be plain enough. But if he ſhould 
fay, that by Rewards he means only pati ve 
Rewards, and aſſert that Religion only can ſup- 
py theſe, he plainly takes that for granted, 
which the Utopian Authors will by no means 
grant him: And then, his Concluſion ſtands 
upon Premiſes incapable of ſupporting it. They 
will fay, and fay truly, their Method has never 
yet been fairly tried; and therefore it cannot 
be ſaid, what may be the Effect of it. Nay, 
they will fay, and fay truly, that even the Sanc- 
tion of Puniſbments has never yet been ſo well 
adjuſted, and fo ſteadily executed, as it might 
and ought to have been. And that upon this 
Account too, he is too haſty in his Concluſion. 

He proceeds, p. 21. | 

Having thus proved the Service of Reli- 
< gion in general to Society, and ſhewn by 
« what Influence it is that this Service is per- 
formed, we are enabled to proceed to the 
Proof of the particular Propoſition in Queſ- 
tion.“ This particular Propofition muſt be 
that which ſtands at the Head of this Section: 
That the inculcating the Doctrine of a future 
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« State of Rewards and Puniſhments, is neceſ- 
« fary to the Well-being of Civil Society.” 
But then I am at a Loſs to find the Meaning - 
of that eſſion of proceeding to the Proof o 

it. ogy has ba 9 hitherto ? 2115 
has already ſhewn that Civil Society cannot (as 
he is fond of expreſſing it) enforce the Sanction 
of Rewards, upon ſeveral Accounts, and parti- 
cularly upon this, that it has not a Fund ſuffici- 
ent fir this Purpoſe ; and therefore, that it is 
Religion only, that can enforce the Santtion of 
Rewards ; which Sanction is abſolutely neceſſary 
to procure Obedience to Civil Laws. Now, 
would not one think, this farther Conſequence 
was immediately ſtrong and good, that there- 
fore © the Sanction of future Rewards and Pu- 
« niſhments was neceſſary to the Well-being 
of Society, 72. e. that the inculcating the Doc- 
« trine of future Rewards was neceſſary to the 
<< Well-being of Society?” For it ſeems not 
to be conceivable, that the Rewards and Pu- 
niſhnents of Religion are abſolutely neceſſary 
to ſecure Obedience to Civil Laws ; and yet 
that theſe Rewards and Puniſhments ſhould 
not be future. If it be aſked, why may not 
they be preſent? The Anſwer is: If theſe Re- 
wards and Puniſhments are. conſtant, ſteady, 
and uniform, they will ſeem to be only the na- 
tural Effects and Conſequences of Virtue and 
Vice, If they are otherwiſe, variable, incon- 
ſtant, uncertain, they will ſeem to be, and re- 
ally be, defective; incapable of anſwering their 
End; and future Rewards and Puniſhments muſt 
G 4 neceſſa- 
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neceſſarily come in in Aid of them. The Con- 
ſequence is, that upon all Accounts, the Doc- 
trine of religious Rewards and Puniſbments, muſt 
neceſſarily mean future Rewards and Puni 
ments, and refer to another State · of Things. 
Well; but having proved, as he ſays, the 
Service of Religion in general to Society, and 
ſbeum by what Influence it is that this Service is 
performed, (vis. particularly and eſpecially by 
Religion's inforcing the Sanction of Rewards to 
Obedience to Civil Laws, which Civil Conſti- 
tutions cannot do,) he is znabled to proceed to the 
Proof of the Propaſition in queſtion. And he 
does it thus. 
 « By what has been faid, it appears, that 
< this Service is performed by Religion, ſolely 
« ag it teaches a Providence, the Rewarder of 
good Men, and the Punither of ill. —What- 
* ſoever therefore is neceſſary for the Support 
* of this Doctrine of a Providence, is mediate- 
« ly neceſſary for the Well-being of Society,” 
P. 21, 22. And then, © that the Doctrine of 
* a future State of Rewards and Puniſbments is 
« abſolutely neceſſary, for the Support of the 
general Doctrine of Providence,” he proves 
from the uncertain and unequal Diſtribution of 
Good and Evil in the preſent Life. And hence 
concludes : © Now this Doctrine of a future 
* State being the only Support of Religion, 
ve conclude, which is what we had to prove, 
* that the inculcating it is neceſſary to the 
“% Well-being of Society.” I think I have 
rightly repretented the Author's Senſe, and his 
HOY - Man- 
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Manner of arguing here. And if fo, it may 
be leftto the Reader to makehis Judgment of it. 


Il. | 
But what I think myſelf more immediatel 
concerned with here is, the Medium by whi 
a future State of Rewards and Puniſhments is 
proved, in order to ſupport the general Doctrine 
of a Providence, the Rewarder of good Men 
and Puniſher of ill; viz. © The unequal Di- 
« ſtributionof Good and Ill in the preſent Life.” 
This is the Argument, and the only one here 


made Ute of for this Purpoſe. 


Now concerning this Argument it is to be 
obſerved, that though it is much uſed and al- 
moſt in every Body's Mouth now-a-Days, it 
was hardly ever mentioned in Antiquity, and 
overlooked by the Philoſophers, even when they 
were, exoterically, preaching up the Doctrine 
of a future State of Rewards and Puniſhments, 
with all the Arguments they could deviſe. Of 
which, I think, no other Reaſon can be af- 
ſigned, than that they had no Notion of ſuch 
an unequal and partial Diſtribution of Good and 
Evil at preſent, as we are now perpetually 
making the Subject of Complaint. Or, if they 
thought of it at any Time, ſtruck as it were 
by ſome, appearingly, groſs Inequalities, they 
never ſeem to have laid any great or laſting 
Streſs thereon. 

This Difference between them and others 
may ſeem unaccountable : Yet may perhaps in 


a good Meaſure be reſolved into the very wide 
Notions 
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Notions they and others have entertained con- 
cerning real Good and Evil; and partly, into 
the different Judgments they and others have 
uſually paſſed upon perſonal Merit and Demerit, 
whether abſolutely conſidered, or relatively and 
comparatively. The Ancients ſeem to have 
been much more cautious than the Moderns, 
in pronouncing upon this Man's real Merit, that 
Man's real Demerit. For they were well a- 
ware of the Impoſſibility of doing this rightly, 
without being able to do, what no Man upon 
Earth is capable of, vi. the ſearching into 
Men's Hearts, and there ſeeing all the ſecret 
Springs and Motives of their Actions. And 
without this they could not but ſee an utter In- 
capacity of judging of the Ways of Providence; 
which, for ought they new to the contrary, 
might be, even at preſent, perfectly and exact- 
ly equal. 

Nothing is cited here, except ſome Lines 
from Claudian (who cannot well, in this Caſe, 
be reckoned an Ancient) and a Paſſage from 
Herbert's Rehg. Gent. As to the latter; why 
Lord Herbert ſhould be eſteemed and called an 
unexceptionable Evidence in this Caſe, is not to 
be conceived : When it is ſo quite certain, that 
what he ſays is directly contrary to Mr. War- 
burton's own Account, afterwards, of the Con- 
duct and Opinion of thoſe very Philoſophers 
Lord Herbert is here ſpeaking of. Herbert ſays, 
It was the Doctrine of the beſt Schools or 
e Secs of the Gentile Philoſophers and Di- 
vines, that nothing was more agreeable: to the 
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Nature of God, than that good Men ſhould 
« be rewarded, _ Men — "HY And ſince 
« they ſaw plainly, ny no ſuch. Diſtinction 
« was made in the preſent Life; Ne on the 
“ con that good Men were often oppreſſed 
ce "ith Mikerics Wehle the worſt of Men lived 
« in Eaſe and Affluence; therefore they. 

« believed a future State of Reb, be- 
« ing convinced by the cleareſt and ſtrongeſt 
« Arguments drawn from the Juſtice a= 
cc * Goodnels of God.” © CERTIsSIMIS. 

Juſtitia Bontategue Divina argumentss = 
- 4. Bonis poſt hanc vitam præmium condig- 
&* num, malis pænam dari credebant. 

It muſt be owned, Lord Herbert does not 
ſupport theſe Aſſertions of his with any expreſs 
Authorities from the Ancients, and 1 4 in the 
Margin, refers us at large to Plato's Phadon ; 
an Evidence Mr. Warburton will by no Means 
acquieſce in; and much leſs can he agree with 
Lord 7 — } in theſe Aſſertions, without over- 
turning in a Manner his whole Book: And it 
would be expreſſly contrary to what he after- 
wards fays of Plato in particular, and the The- 
iſtic Philoſophers in 8 that as to any mo- 
ral Arguments by which alone a future State of ; 
Rewards and Puniſhments can be proved, & they 
* reſolved them all into Tradition and the Re- 
ligion of their Country.” How ill does this 
agree with Herbert's CERTISSIMIS Ex Jusri- 
TIA BONITATEQUE DIVINa ARGUMENTIS DE- 
DUCTIS, 


How- 
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However, I cannot but think Lord Herbert 
was much miſtaken, when he makes the Riſe 
of theſe Arguments to be from the Fa& and 
Obſervation of the unequal Diſtribution of 
Good and Evil at preſent. For, unleſs I am 
much miſtaken, no one Sect of the Theiſtic 
Philoſophers ever drew an Argument from 


hence to prove a future State. Neither Socrates, 


nor Pythageras, nor Plato, nor Ariſtotle, nor 


Zeno, nor even Tully. The Reaſon of which 


may perhaps preſently appear in ſome Meaſure. 
Indeed, this was even too vulgar an Argument 
to be taken Notice of by the Philoſophers; and 
the Obſervation of the Fact itſelf, was left by 
them to the Poets, who are full enough of it, 
cially the Tragic Writers ; and knew, beſt 
of any, the proper Uſe that was to be made of 
it. Which Uſe was not however that, which 
Lord Herbert makes, (and Mr. Warburton too 
bere) and is now ſo common. Among all theſe 
Writers it would be hard perhaps to find one, 
that infers a future Retribution from the preſent 
appearing Inequality of Providence. But we 
may do, what will ſeem ſtrange to the Gene- 
rality, find it ſometimes made Uſe of in Favour 
of Irreligion. And this is the Purport of the 
Lines here quoted from Claudian: And mo 
plainly of the following Diftich : Urg 


Tod uαα’ xajtimeiv, fperror gx tiow Joi, 
Kad yap ewruxerts emmAntſeot jr. 
Simflicius, in his Comment upon Epictetus, pro- 
* ducing 


i 
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ducing theſe Lines of the Tragedian, immedi- 
ately tells us, how eaſily Epictetus's Principles 
| will obviate ſuch an Objection: viz. by judg- 
ing rightly of human Happineſs ; and placing 
it where only it can lye, and where only it can 
be met with: Not in the 7 x « um, but in 
the ra g uw. When this was done, he 
thought it would be impoſſible not to ſee, that a 
= good Man cannot be miſerable, and a bad one 
cannot be happy, whatever external Appear- 
ances are. Kanug & Ne rurug X%y Tw En- 
To TeJopers, un ev Tolg exTo0g, GAN & Toig s 
iu riber hai rd ayabe ] x, Th xenxd. Krug yas 
Ire dy og q pe ẽν.ᷣ Wore, ure x⏑j,˖ Evponots, 
c. 38. Nn 

5 this gives me an Opportunity of ob- 
ſerving, that the Philoſophers, the beſt and 
wiſeſt of them, could not by any Means uſe the 
Argument above for a future Retribution; be- 
cauſe of the wide Notions they had of Good 
and Evil from the reſt of the World. And par- 
ticularly : Whereas Pain is commonly reckon- 
ed the greateſt, and almoſt the only Evil, they 
generally denied -it to be any Evil at all. So 
Tully expreſſly aſſures us in ſeveral Places of his 
Works; and particularly in his Offices, Lib. 3. 
c. 29. in Anſwer to an | Objection againſt Re- 
gulus's Conduct. What could e himſelf 
have done more to puniſh his Breach of Oath, 
than the Carthaginiaus did upon his keeping 
« it?” Or, © How could angry Joe have 
« hurt Regulus more than Regulus hurt him- 
« ſelf?“ © Nothing,” Tully ingenuouſly con- 

3 . feſſes, 
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feſſes, < if Pain be the only Evil. But, ſa 
tc he,” the Philoſophers of greateſt Weight 
« and Authority are fo far from allowing it to 
e be the preateſt Evil, that they will not grant 
«it to be any Evil at all. This is the Opinion 
« of thoſe, who argue with the greateſt Exact- 
te neſs: And even thoſe who are leſs ſtrict in 
their Reaſoning, will allow it to be only a 
©- ſecondary Evil.” © At enim ne iratus quidem 
« Jupiter plus Regulo nocuiſſer, quam fibi nocuit 
ie Regulus.” © Certe ; fi nibil malum efſet, 
ni dolere. Id autem non modo non ſummum 
&© malum, fed nec malum quidem eſſe, maxima 
* eutoritate Philoſophi affirmant. — Nervofius 
e qui ia diſſerunt, ſolum audent malum dicere 
« d, quod turpe eſt: qui autem remiſſius, hi ta- 
„men non dubitant ſummum malum dicere.“ 

I know not whether it was not a Strain far- 
ther that Epictetus went, when he ſeemed to 
infer the Affection of the Gods for him, from 
thoſe Circumſtances of Poverty, Servitude, Pain 
and Lameneſs, which would be generally rec- 
koned the very ſharpeſt Ingredients of human 
Wretchedneſs: He wrote theſe Lines upon 
hitnſelf. 


Axe ExiHihos veHνę¾ 9 Twp, wipe s, 
Kai ti Tpog, — Piaos abavaroy, = 


And it muſt not be imagined, he had the leaik ſe- 
cret Thought of better Things in another Life: 
Since from ſeveral Paſſages in his Writings it 
plainly enough appears, he had no Notion of 
3 any 
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an Futurity. But he ſeems, tly, co 
NO upon theſe external A rr 2 
however diſtreſsful and wretched they may 
ſeem to common Eyes, as the VERY BEST FOR 
HIM X. 

III. 

What has been faid hitherto concerns only 
Mr. Warburton's Reaſoning under his firſt Pro- 
poſition. The ſecond is this: © That all Man- 
« kind, eſpecially the moſt wiſe and learned 
« Nations of Anti ity, have concurred in be- 
« leving and teaching, that the Doctrine of a 
« future State of Rewards and Puniſhments 
« was neceſſary to the WN of civil So- 
« ciety.” p. 87. 

And he endeavours to prove the Truth of it, 

« From the Conduct of Legiſlators and In- 
n ſtitutors of civil Society: 2. From the Opi- 
“ nions of all the wiſe and learned among the 
ancient Literati.” 

He begins with the former, and underiakes 

i. * To ſhew in general the civil Magiſ- 
« trate's Care in this Matter.” And having | 
done this, he proceeds, p. 102. 

2. In the next Place, To enumerate the 
*« ſeveral Arts” employed by him for 2 Ter- 
poſe. 

x. The firſt of which was, © To Ne 
an Werd Revelation from ſome God.” 


If the Senſe of, « oe alararo;,. be brooghe lower, and 
theſe Words be 7. to mean no more than“ and yet not- 
« wvithRanding dear to che Godt, it will abundantly ſhew that 
Epictetus did not eſteem theſe external Circumſtances of Diſtreſs 
any real Evils, nor any Impeachment of the Goodneſs of God. 


—2. The 
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—2, The ſecond, © By making the Doctrine 
* of a Providence, in it's full Extent, the 
« grand Sanction of their Laws.” —— The 
third, The Invention of the Myſteries.” 

I have given this ſhort Detail, only to make 
what will now be faid with Relation to the 
firſt of theſe Arts (the only one to be conſidered |} 
at preſent) more eaſily underſtood. And I be- 
lieve, after all, the Reader will be ſenſible of a | 
great Perplexity and Inconclufiveneſs in Mr. 
Warburton's E ent upon this Particular. 
The Aſſertion is this: 

The firſt Step the Legiſlator took, was 4 
* proclaim an extraordinary Revelation from 
“ ſome God; by whoſe Command and Di- 
* rection he pretended to have inſtituted the 
Policy he would recommend to the People.” 

No Body, at all acquainted with Antiquity, 
will call in Queſtion this Practice of the ancient 
Legiſlators, or the Commonneſs of it. But it 
is very hard to ſee for what Purpoſe it is men- 
tioned upon this Occaſion. It ſhould prove the 
Legiſlator's Concern and Endeavour © to incul- 
* cate a future State of Rewards and Puniſh- 
* ments:” For this is the only Point to be 
proved. But is it a plain Conſequence of ſuch 
a Fiction? or any Conſequence at all? A Ve- 
neration for their Perſons and a Reverence for 
their Laws are viſible enough in it: Whoever 
ſays there is more ought to prove it. Whe- 
on Mr. Warburton has done ſo, we ſhall now 


When 


—_— 
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When he comes afterwards directly and par- 
ticularly to the Deſign of the Legiſlators in this 
Practice, he ſays; © Hence we have enough to 
*« conclude of their Sentiments concerning the 
« Uſe of REL1G10N to a State.” And it is very 
true; they could, and they always did, make a 
Handle of Religion to ſerve their political Pur- 
poſes. Thus, if the People had not previouſſy 
believed in the Gods and their Concern in hu< 
man Affairs, the Legiſlators could have gained 
no Advantage to their Inſtitutions by a pretend- 
ed Intercourſe with them. But Mr. Warburton 
is ſo far from being ſatisfied with this, that he 
will needs extract more out of this Fiction of 
the legiſlatorial Inſpiration, than was ever thought 
of before, I think, by any Body. 

As was juſt ſaid, a Veneration for the Per- 
ſons of theſe Legiſlators, and a greater Reſpect 
for their Laws are ainly viſible in it. But, it 
ſeems, there was more. For, ſays he, we 
« muſt always have n Mind what Diodorus Si- 5 
* culus ſo truly obſetves, that they did this, 
not only to beget a Veneration for their Laws, 
but likewiſe to eſtabliſh the Opinion of the 
* Superintendency of the Gods over human 
Affairs. This does not ſeem very conſiſt- 
ent, in any other Senſe than that of confirming, 
ftrengthening, fixing. the Opinion of the Super- 
intendency of the Gods. Becauſe there muſt 
have been among the People, yet unpolicied, 
a Notion of this Kind, or the legiſlatorian Pre- 
tence could have had no Effect. Mr. ar- 
—_ however will by no Means be fatisfied 
H with 
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with. this: For © he will venture to go farther 
« and endeavour to ſhew, that this latter was 
te their principal Aim in all their Pretenſions to 
« Inſpiration.” p. 105. | 

And, after a wha 45 no Ways neceſſary Pa- 
rentheſis, he comes to what he undertook; and, 
I think, changes the Queſtion. For now he 


makes it to be; Whether theſe Pretenſions of | 


* the Legiſlators were made for the Sake of the 
* State immediately, or for the Sake of Religi- 


* on, and ſo mediately only for the State.” i 


But if it was mediately for the State, it was wt 
#imately, i. e. principally, for the State; and 
Religion was no otherwiſe concerned, than as it 
might ſubſerve the Purpoſes of the State. And fo 
It 1s frankly acknowledged in the next Words: 
« For, ſays he, it is carefully to be obſerved, 
e that all that is in this Diſcourſe repreſented as 
* contrived and done by the Magiſtrate in Be- 
4 half of Religion, was not done ultimately for 
ze it's own Sake, but for the Sake of the State.“ 
But is not this plainly contrary to what is here 
undertaken to be ſhewn; viz. © That Reli- 
« gion, or to eſtabliſh the Opinion of the Su- 
* perintendency of the Gods over human Af- 
« fairs, was the principal Aim of all their Pre- 
te tenſions to Inſpiration?” And this in Oppo- 
ſition to that political View, of gaining a Ve- 
eration for their Laus. Now, he ſays, that 
not only this Pretenſion, but every Thing elſe 
that the Magiſtrate did in Behalf of Religion, 
Was, not ultimately for it's own Sake, but for 
the Sake of the State. Is not this, ſaying, 15 

| | 3 c 
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the State was the principal Aim of the Magiſ- 


trate in every Thing he did? And therefore flat- - 


ly contrary to what he undertook to ſhew, by 
Way of Improvement upon Diodorus Siculus. 
Yet even ſtill the Queſtion is not fo fixed, 
that we can immediately come at the Anſwer. 
But we have another State of it; or another 
Manner of ſtating it. For thus he goes on: 
« The Queſtion, I fay, then is; whether this 
« Pretence to Inſpiration was made to introduce 
« a civil, or a religious Society.” And is this 
really the Queſtion ? What, thus abſolutely ex- 
prefled ? Religious, or Civil, Society? i. e. the 
one excluſive of, if not in Oppoſition to, the 
other ? Certainly, this is not what was under- 
taken at firſt : Nor, at all agreeable with what 
he had juſt before faid was the Point in Queſti- 
on; and ſeconded with an Obſervation, con- 
cerning the whole of what he himſelf fays 
throughout his whole Book, about the Care of 
the Magiſtrate with Relation to Religion ; that 
it muſt all be underſtood to have an ultimate 


Reference to the State. Yet here is an Action 


of the Magiſtrate's, a Fiction, a Contrivance, of 
his, which has ever been underſtood to be merely 
' making a Tool of Religion for the Service of 
the State, and indeed, in a Manner, to throw 
a religious Colour and Complemon upon the 
State itlelf ; and yet Mr. Warburton will needs 
have it to reſpect Religion only ; or, Religion by 
Way of Diſtinction from and in Oppoſition to 
the State, and deſigned (as it is expreſſed) to in- 
trofuce a religious, not a civil, Society. | 
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Here, this is made the Queſtion : The De- 


termination follows. 
. And yet, as it ſhould ſeem, we have not ſtill 
the Queſtion in the exa&e/ Manner; ſince what 
is immediately ſaid by Way of Anſwer, plain- 
ly ſuppoſes a ſomewhat difterent Manner of ex- 
preſſing it. For thus he proceeds: © If for 
« the civil Society,” 7. e. for the Good, the 
Benefit, of civil Society. Does not this plain- 
ly pre- ſuppoſe the civil Society as already in 
Being? Therefore whatever it is, it cannot be 
done to introduce civil Society. — But indeed to 
purſue ſuch Uncertainties, or Miſtakes, would 
be tedious and endleſs. —To go on therefore 
with the Anſwer ; © If for the civil Society, 
e the Effects he would aim at muſt be, to gain 
Reception for his Policy and Laws; or, 2dly, 
& To ſecure their immutable Duration.” But as 
no Reaſon is aſſigned for this Neceflity, every 
one will think himſelf at Liberty to be of ano- 
ther Opinion, who can aflign any other Effects 
which might be in the Legiſlator's View, equal- 
ly with, or more then theſe. An high Eſteem 
and Veneration for their Perſons, was the firſt 
and moſt immediate Eyfect intended by this Fic- 
tion of a divine Intercourſe. The Conſequence 
of which would be a ready Admiſſion of their 
Laws and Subjection to them: Which is the 
firſt of his Effects. And as for the ſecond ; it 
might, probably, be intended thus far, and no 
farther ; © that theſe Laws ſhould continue in 
“ Force, till the fame, or a like, much more a 
* ſuperior, Hand ſhould alter or remove them.” 
2 7 But 
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But the great and principal Efe#, in Compari- 
ſon of which every other is nothing, is not yet 
mentioned; and that was, the effettual ſecuring 
Obedience to their Laws, For it is conceivable, 
Laws may be received, continued, and yet with- 
al neglected in Practice. 

And it may be obſerved; this Effect was not 
hid from Mr. NMarburton; no: Though he does 
not take it into his Diviſion, he was well aware 
of it, and purpoſely omitted it; and for this 
very good Reaſon : ig. Becauſe this is the very 
Thing he contends for; ſuch Veneration and 
* Obſervance of the Laws, being only to be 
e procured by the Influence of Religion; 
which the pretended Inſpiration introduces.” 
Such an Exception ſurely has not been often 
made, nor fuch a Reaſon often given. Let it 
be aſked ; might not the Legiſlator pretend to 
Inſpiration for the Sake of civil Society? It 
will not be denied. And how was this Fiction 
to ſerve civil Society? By procuring a ſteady 
Obſervance of it's Laws? No; becauſe nothing 
can procure this but Religion: Therefore, 
though he might and did, ultimately, intend 
the Obſervance of his Laws, the neareſt Effect, 
and what was neceflary in order to the other, 
was the Introduction of Religion. But was not 
Religion in being before theſe Pretences to In- 
ſpiration? Did not the People believe, antece- 
dently, in that God, that the Legiſlator pretended 
to be inſpired by ? How then could this Preten- 
ſion be to introduce Religion? No; Religion 
was in Being already; and the Legiſlator only 
3 made 
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made a Tool of it to ſecure the Obſervance of his 

Inſtitutes ; and this Pretence to Inſpiration was 

the moſt effectual Manner poſſible of applying 

People's religious Notions to his political Pur- 
ſes. 

Mr. Warburton, however, will needs have it, 
that if it be ſuppoſed, the Pretence to Inſpiration 
was for the civi / Society, it muſt be for one or both 
theſe two Purpoſes only ; © To gain Reception for 
©« his Laws; or, ſecure their immutable Dura- 
<« tion.” Then he endeavours, next of all, to 
ſhew, that it could not be intended for either 
of theſe Purpoſes ; and concludes therefore that 
it muſt be for the Sake of Religion. 

It will hardly be worth while to make many 
Obſervations upon what he ſays to prove, that 
neither of theſe 7wo Things could be in the In- 
tention of the Legiſlator. What I ſhall ſay will 
be very brief. To the Introduction and 
< Reception of his Laws, there could, he ſays, 
« be ſmall Occaſion for this Expedient; 
Why? 1. Becauſe of the plain good Tendency 
and Uſefulneſs of civil Laws. And if to this 
it be ſaid (as it may very well be) that the an- 
cient Legiſlators had to do with the moſt igno- 
rant and ſavage Sorts of People; he obſerves, 
2dly, © That though this might be the Caſe of 
* ſome, it was not the Caſe of igt of thoſe 
* with whom theſe Legiſlators had to do.” 
Every one will ſee, that this is a mere Aſſertion, 
without any juſt Authority to ſupport it. We 
are now talking chiefly of the jr/t Legiſlators, 
who began this Fiction of Inſpiration ; and, 
Ge according 
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according to all the Accounts we have 
where of the People they had 20 do with, they 
were ſufficiently wild and barbarous. What 
were they to whom Romulus and Numa gave 
Laws (though theſe were far from being the 
earlieſt Legiſlators) ? Juſt wiſe enough to be 
wrought upon by ſuch a Fiction; and too wil- 
ful, as it ſhould ſeem, to be wrought L on 
without it. 

But he will think it enough, if there were 
any of the ancient Legiſlators, who uſed this 
Fiction, and did not want it for the mere Intro- 
duction of their Laws; and -concludes from 
thence, © that if we would aſſign a Cauſe of 
« their Pretence to Revelation as extenſive as the 
Fact, it muſt be—that which he contends 
« for.” But this is being too haſty. There 
are other Reaſons aſſignable, different from 
his; and which might be in the Legiflator's 
View, whatever People he had to do with; 
viz, © The Continuance of the Laws: And 
the ſteady Obſervance of them.” And to 
anſwer both theſe the Pretence to Inſpiration 
might be but juſt ſufficient. 

But he goes on to another Conſideration : 
“ Beſides, ſays he, ſeveral of theſe Legiſlators 
gave Laws to a willing People, on the 
Strength of their perſonal Character of Vir- 
* tue and Wiſdom.” —But ſurely, where this 
was really the Caſe, it will be heult enough 
to aſſign any Reaſon for the Pretence to Inſpi- 
ration at all. - He obſerves farther; that 
* where Religion was thoroughly ſettled, there 


4 e © no 
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* no Inſpiration was pretended to.“ So, he 
fays, it was with Solon and Draco at Athens, 
Whatever was the Reaſon of their omitting it, 
that which is here affigned could not be it. 
For neither was Religion fo thoroughly ſettled 
there in their Times, nor ever afterwards, as 
not to need perpetual Alterations of one Kind 
or other. And even both theſe Legiſlators 
gave Laws relating to Religion. — But, laſtly, 
fays he, had the Legiſlators had it only in 
«View to ſecure the Reception of their Laws, 
the bare temporary Perſuaſion of their Inter- 
c courſe with the Gods, would have been ſuf- 
« ficient to have brought the People to embrace 
*'the Policy offered to them; but we find 
they perpetuated the Memory of the Divine 
« Aſſiſtance,” —p. 108. No body pretends this 
was the only View. This might be one ; and 
might not others be joined with it? It is hard 
to find the Meaning; or, if not the Meaning, 
the Pertinency, of that Expreſſion, @ bare ten- 
porary Perſuaſion. An Inſtitutor's being once 
inſpired, might be ſufficient to procure an In- 
ſtitution's Reception: But the Memory of the 
one, was neceſſary to e, the Continuance of 
the other: And for this Reaſon and Purpoſe, 
if any Means could be found out to perpetuate 
the Memory of ſuch a Thing, it fhould be 
done, for the very fame Reaſon that the "Thing 
was begun. But the Author's Manner of ex- 
preſſing the Reaſon of their perpetuating the 
Memory of the Divine Aſſiſtance afforded to 
them, will be reckoned ſomewhat ſingular. It 


could 
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« could ſure be for no other. End, but to e- 
« ſtabliſh the Opinion of the  Superintendency 
« of the Gods, p. 109. As if it could be 
ſuppoſed they ſhould want this, who in their 
moſt ſavage State are always repreſented as ever 
ready to receive any Thing from the Hands of 
their Gods: For which Reaſont too it was, and 
no other, that this Fiction of Intercourſe with, 
and Inſpiration from the Gods, was ſo univer- 
ſally made uſe of by theſe ancient Politicians. It 
had been better, if he had ſtuck to his former 
Manner of Expreſſion, and faid, To eftablſb 
Religion. — As to the Way of perpetuating the 
Fiction; we are told it was twofold. One was 
by © prefacing their Inſtitutions with it.“ That 
is, they wrote their Inſtitutions, and this Fic- 
tion at the Head of them; and there it is plain 
it would laſt as long as the written Inſtitutions, — 
But the other Way ſeems to be much the belt ; 
and that was, to pretend, when the People 
to be ſubdued to Society were more than u- 
«* ſually ſavage, that the extraordinary Inter- 
* courſe with the Gods was continued and 
<< perpetuated.” Was not this perpetuating it 
| by perpetuating it? And if it be ſaid, they per- 
petuated the Memory of their own original In- 
tercourſe, by perpetuating the Intercourſe itſelf; 
this could never enter into the old Legiſlators 
Heads ; both becauſe the perpetuating the In- 
tercourſe was not in their Power, and the per- 
petuating it would intirely render the Memory 
of their own original Intercourſe needles, 


But 
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But for fear this ſhould be reckoned trifling 
and tedious, let us go on to ſomething more 
material. 

He proceeds to the ache Purpoſe to be an- 
ſwered by this Fiction, v/z. © The perpetuating 
e their Inſtitutions, and rendering them im- 
« mutable.” This is expreſſed, as was before 


obſerved, ſomewhat too violently. It ſhould | 


be, © Till the fame or a greater Authority ſhall 
« alter them.” And what Abſurdity in this? 
And as there is nothing in the Anſwer accom- 
modated to this Senſe of the Reaſon, I ſhall 
paſs it over, and come to his Concluſion once 
more; which is this, p. 111. Having ſhewn 
* that there was no Need of the Pretence to 
Revelation for the Eſtabliſhment of Civil Po- 
e licy, it follows, that it was made for the 
% Sake of Religion. ” —— Having fhewm — But 
how has this been ſhewn ? Why, no otherwiſe 
than by omitting the Conſideration of the moſt 
material Purpoſe of all relating to Civil Policy, 
vix. The ſteady Obſervance of the Lats: Which, 
from all the Experience of the World, every 
Motive and Reaſon, every Trick and Contri- 
vance whatſoever, beſides that of a Divine Ne- 
velation, were little enough, and too little, to 
procure in the Manner that was deſirable. And 
let this Conciafion be compared with the Pro- 
poſition he himſelf had laid down at the Head 
of this Section; where he aſſerts, that the Le- 
giflator aſcribed his Policy to a Divine Original, 
in order the more effectually to recommend it 
to his People. The Words are theſe. 1 
- cc e 
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« The firſt Step the Legiſlator took, was to 
« proclaim an extraordinary Revelation from 
« {ome God, by whoſe Command and Direc- 
« tion he pretended to have inſtituted the Po- 
„Lier he would recommend to the People.” 

The Concluſion is: 

„Having ſhewn that there was no Need of 
the Pretence to Revelation for the Eſtabliſh- 
« ment of Civil Policy, it follows, that it was 
made for the Sake of Religion.“ 

But, laſtly, in a Word; what is, after all, 
this whole Affair of the Inſpiration of the old 
Legiſlators to a future State of Rewards and Pu- 
niſhments ; the Doctrine of which he was to 
ſhew, had been inculcated by all of them? 
The Connexion of theſe #400 Things is intirely 
dropt; whether through Forgetfulneſs, or a 
Conſciouſneſs that it was not to be made out, 
is hard to ſay. But certainly, the Co 
is, that for Want of it, all that has been done 
under this Head, muſt plainly paſs for nothing. 

IV 


We will now come to . ſomething far more 
agreeable and entertaining, and, at the fame 
Time, of far the greateſt Importance of any 
Thing in Mr. Warburton's Book, vis. The 
real Opinion of the Phzloſophers concerning a 
future State of Rewards and Puniſhments. 

He owns, they all were of Opinion, that 
the inculcating this Doctrine was neceſſary 
to the Well-being of Civil Society ;” and not 
only this, but he likewiſe endeavours largely 
to 0 Mew, that they were perpetually" i in 

Writings 


— 
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Writings and Diſcourſes aſſerting and preachin 
up this Doctrine. But then (which is the moſ 
extraordinary Part of Mr. Warburton's Under- 
taking) he endeavours, after all this, to ſhew, | 
that though the Ph:/oſophers, the Theiſtical Part 
of them, really thought this Doctrine neceſſary 


to the well governing of Mankind, and ever in- 


culcated it in their popular Writings and pub- | 
lick Diſcourſes, they never a one of them, ex- 
cepting only Socrates, really believed a Tittle of 
it. And this, I think, is done with no other 
Deſign, than fo much the more thoroughly to 
convince us, how-abſolutely neceſſary this Doc- 
trine is to the Welfare of Civil Society; ſince 
thoſe wiſe Men could ſo much inſiſt upon, and 
ſo ſteadily and vigorouſly inculcate it, when at 
the ſame Time they did not themſelves really 
believe the Truth of it at all. 

As this is a moſt ſurpriſing Undertaking, it 
may be no mean Entertainment to ſee how it 


is executed. And here I purpoſe to go along 


with the Author through the whole Perform- 


-ANCE. 


And as, before he proceeds to the direct Proof 
of what he aſſerts, viz. © That the Ph:lofopbers 
“did not believe a future State of Rewards and 
* Pumſbments,” he thinks it neceſſary (to avate 
the Prejudices againſt a new Opinion) to aſſign 
the general Reaſons, which induced him to 
think, that the Philoſophers did not always 
« believe what they — — and that they taught 


this Doctrine in particular, without belicvmg 
it;“ it will be proper here, in the firſt Place, 


tQ 
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to obſerve with ſome Exactneſs, what - theſe 
Reaſens are, in order to judge of the Validity 
and Extenſiveneſs of them. 

1. The firſt general Reaſon is, That the 
« ancient Sages held it allowable for the pub- 
« lick Good, to fay one Thing, when they 
« thought another.” This may very eafily be 
allowed : Nay, the Obſervation might Ls 
been extended much farther ; even to every 
Age and every Country of the World, when 
and where there was a Civil and Religious Po- 
licy eftabliſhed. But yet I cannot think, that in 
the Author's Enlargement upon this Reafon, 
the true Ground upon which it ſtands is at all 
opened. Which I take to have been this; that it 
ever has been eſteemed the very Eſſence of Reli- 
gion, the believing there are inviſible Powers, (or 
at leaſt, one,) who ſuperintend human Affairs, and 
will reward or puniſh according as Men behave 
themſelves. Wherever this is believed, there 
is Religion; where it is not, there can be none. 
And wherever ſo much is believed, there is all 
the Religion that can be neceſſary to ſupport a 
Civil Conſtitution. As to the Number, or 
Names of theſe inviſible Powers, or the Diſtinc- 
tions that may be conceived (and accordingly 
denominated) in the inviſible Power, it is plain- 
ly not of ſo great Importance (or ſo abſolutely 
neceſſary to influence human Action) as the be- 
lieving that there is a ſuperintending, inviſible 
Power, whether ſimple or compound. This 
Belief was univerſal among People, before Ci- 
vil Society; ſo that no Legiſlator, even among 


the 
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the moſt ſavage Barbarians, even the wildeſt 
Thracians and Americans, going to inſtitute a 
Civil Policy, ever found a ſingle Perſon deſti- 
tute of it; as Mr. Warburton ſays. 
And another Thing they univerſally found 
too, dis. that in Conſequence of this Belief, 
People every where had ſome Manner of ac- 
knowledging, addreſſing to, ſupplicating the Fa- 
vour, and deprecating the Anger of this inviſi- 
ble Power (whether ſimple or compound.) 
Now, as the Tendency of Religion to the | 
Good of Society is plainly evident, and univer- 
fally acknowledged, the Legiſlator going to in- 
ſtitute a Civil Policy, proceeded upon thoſe 
Notions of an inviſible Power, which he found 
already among his People, and interwove the 
Manner of Worſhip with his Civil Conſtituti- 
ons; and this, whether he believed the popular 
Notions or not. If he did believe them, it was 
no Wonder: Well ; but what if he did not be- 
lieve them ? Some or other inviſible Power he 
himſelf believed (to ſuppoſe the contrary, would 
be to no Purpoſe in the preſent Caſe ;) and he 
2 think it ſignified nothing, as to the real 
uence of Religion on Society, whether this 
inviſible Power reſided in the Sun (according, 
perhaps, to his own Opinion) or in the Moon 
(according, perhaps, to the common Opinion; ) 
or what was the Name or Names given to this 
inviſible Power. An inviſible Power believed, 
was the Thing that was neceſſary: He found 
this was believed; and though, perhaps, ac- 
nn with a great many doubtful or _ 
1I- 
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Circumſtantials, he winked at the one for the 
Sake of the other, and would not attempt the 
rectifying of the latter (which could be attend- 
ed with no bad Effect) for Fear of unſettling 
the former ; the Removal of which muſt be 
pernicious. This was the Reaſon, the Zrue 
Reaſon, why Legiſlators univerſally fell in with 
the Religion in Being, when — inſtituted 
their Civil Policies. 

And this was the true Reaſon too, why the 
wiſeſt Men, who were not Legiſlators, every 
where conformed to the National Religion; and 
taught, that every one ſhould do the ſame, 
though, at the ſame Time, they ſaw a great 

many Errors, and could think of Amendments 
in many Reſpects. By taking away the Fringe, 
they were afraid of rending the Coat ; and, af- 
ter all, as it was only the Fringe they found 
Fault with, though it might render the Coat a 
little heavy and cumberſom, it did not deſtroy 
the Nature of the Coat: That ſtill remained 
what it was, and ſhould be; and anſwered the 
good Purpoſes it was intended for. Therefore, 
though in their external Conformity, and in 
their Diſcourſes, they might ſeem to aſſert what 
they knew to be falſe, they did it purely, and 
only, becauſe they apprehended Things in the 
main to be right; and apprehended likewiſe, 
that more Hurt than Good would attend a Dif- 
covery of their freeſt Sentiments. 

Mr. Warburton's Account of this Matter, as 
it ſeems to me, is far-fetcht, and equally ob- 
cure and uncertain.—“ The Legiſlators came 

«c to 
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* to their People in the Name of a God: This 
« gave their Conſtitutions a religious Air: This 
« raiſed the Veneration of the People for theſe 
te civil Conſtitutions to the higheſt Degree: 
« And at the fame Time with the civil Policy 
« was the national Religion eſtabliſhed.” — 
What all this is to the preſent Purpoſe is hard 
to ſee. Was not the God, whoſe Name the 
Legiſlator always came in, the God of the 
Country ? And was not the Religion eſtabliſh- 
ed, the Religion of the Country to be civilized ? 
And what was added, and whenever any 
Thing was added, was it not perfectly agree- 
able, or conſiſtent, with the Religion already 
in Being? And, it muſt be owned, this was 
plainly the Way to add Veneration to the State. 
But what did it do to Religion? And how will 
this account for that Maxim, which ſo much 
prevailed, © that every one ſhould conform to 
the Religion of his Country?“ The true 
Ground of that Maxim was this: That the 
publick Religion was every where looked upon 
as in the main right, and capable of anſwer- 
ing the End propoſed by it. And though ſome 
Faults might be found in it by ſpeculative, in- 
quiſitive Men, it was thought more Miſchief 
would ariſe from endeavouring to correct, than 
from conniving at them. This, doubtleſs, was 
the Apprehenſion of conſiderate Men in all 
Ages: And upon this was grounded that Max- 
im, that every one ſhould, conform to the Re- 
gion of his Country.” 


| And 
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And this, no Queſtion, was the true Reaſon 
of Socrates's Conduct in particular. It may be 
allowed Mr. Warburton, that Socrates, though 
he always conformed to the eſtabliſhed Religi- 
on, could not but ſee ſome Faults in it. Thi 
may reaſonably be concluded from his Capacity 
and Diligence. But what were the particular 
Errors he ſaw, no one knows, as we are no 
where told them ; except only in one Inſtance 
or two, not very extraordinary ones, or ſuch 
as required any great Penetration. And it is 
not impoſſible we may, nay, it is very proba- 
ble, we do, extend this Penetration of his much 
farther than it really went. And I think, in- 
deed, as Mr. Warburton himſelf has repreſented 
him here, he makes leſs for his Purpoſe, than 
otherwiſe he would do. 

He was accuſed of Inpiety. Yet before his 
Judges he declares it was always his Opinion, 
that every one ſhould conform to the Religi- 
« on of his Country.” © And if it ſhould be 
« ſuſpected, that this was only ſaying what 
made beſt for his Defence, let us purſue him, 
« fays Mr. Warburton, to his laſt Moments, 
* retired amidſt his philoſophic Friends and 
Followers; and there we ſhall find him ſtill 
true to this great Principle, —v/z. of con- 
forming to the Religion of his Country. What? 
whether he believed it, or not? Or, though he 
believed it to be falſe? This would be aſperſing 
him in a worſe Manner than his worſt Enemies 
ever did. — He ordered, it ſeems, one of his 
Friends to ſacrifice a — to Æſculapius, after 
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he was dead. This Action has indeed puzzled 


and, in the obvious Meaning of it, it 
wo "of var'y one to think, Socrates did not ſee 
ſo far into the Falſhood of the eſtabliſhed Re- 


ligion as we, through Prejudice, perhaps, in Fa- 
vour of him, are ny WS. For 
it is hard to ſuppoſe, one of his Character 
ſhould, in his lateſt Moments, comply with a 


— Cuſtom of his Country, which his 


nent was _ and do this too among 
philoſophic Friends ; with whom he 
and ſhould, have been as open and ſin- 


cere as poſſible. As to myſelf, I ſhould con- 


clude from this Action, either that he did not - 


ſee the Errors of the publick Religion ſo far as 
we imagine he did; or elſe (which is by no 
Means improbable) that we do not at this 
Diſtance underſtand the true Meaning of this 
Action, and put a quite wrong Conſtruction 
upon it. 
Perhaps, there will be no great Improbability 
in it, if we give this Action of Socrates an alle- 
cal Turn. It was common with People to 
facrifice to Æſculapius, on the Recovery of their 
Health from any dangerous Ulneſs ; and the 
Sacrifice uſually offered on ſuch Occaſions was 
a Cock, Now Socrates looking on the fatal Cup 
he had drank, and which had now at this Time 
almoſt wrought it's Effect, not as Poiſon, but 
as the moſt N Draught, which was to 
free him from the Wretchedneſs and Miſery of 
the preſent Life, and put him into a State of 
Health, i. e. of Eaſe, nen, 
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nd what he had hitherto known, —to 
hn the eſe Apprehenſions of his in the allege 
ſo 2 to the Ancients, ordered 
this Sactifice to be made to Z/Efculaprus. 

But here a Queſtion is ſtarted; «Why ſhoùld 
© theſe ancient Sages not think it bfu and 
« reaſonable to forſake Error, and embrace 
* Truth ; eſpecially when——? p. zog. This 
Queſtion ſure is very oddly worded. They 
could not poſfibly think otherwiſe ;- but then 
they thought it likewiſe very lawful and reaſon- 
able, not to oppoſe Error, when they ſaw no 
Proſpect of Succeſs; and not to urge Truth, 
hen Prejudices were violently againſt it, and 
there was no abſolute Neceſſity for it's being 
known. Mr. Warburton's Anſwer to this 
Queſtion is not eafily intelligible, though he 
calls it a plain Explanation of the Riddle. The 


Genius of their national Religion taught 


© them, that Utility, and not Truth, was the 
End of Religion.” If it did do this, it did 


not fall much ſhort of the Truth. To ay, 
that the Good which Religion does, is it's End, 


is ſurely not amiſs : But who can conceive What 


is meant, when it is faid, © that Truth is the 
End of Religion ?” I believe, this is the 


firſt time of uſing that Expreflion. —— He goes 


on; * And now not rightly diftinguiſhing be- 


deen particular and general Utility, between 


c that which ariſes from the illegitimate Admi- 
e niſtration of Civil Policy, and the legitimate, 
« they univerfally embraced this other falſe 
=_ - Concluſion, that Utility and Truth do- not 
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“ coincide.” What ? meaning that Utility ne- 
ver coincides with Truth; nor Truth with Ut;. 
lity ? i. e. that Falſhood only can produce U. 
tility, and Truth Miſchief? This certainly ne- 
ver was the Notion of any Set of Men whatſo- 
ever. And, though he next of all ſays, that 
« from this Principle a third neceſſarily aroſe; 


te that it was lawful and expedient to deceive | 


« for the publick Good; it is certain, that 2 


much leſs violent and leſs unreaſonable Princi- | 


ple will account for it. When the Prejudices MW 
of People are fo ſtrong, that there is no Proſpect | 
of removing them, they muſt be humoured; 
and, if poſſible, managed fo as to become the 
Occaſion of Good. This is all that any of the 
wiſe Ancients ſeem to have meant. And 1 
reckon it has been the Practice of all prudent 
Demagogues, in all Places and Ages of the 
World. 

2. The ſecond general Reaſon is; “ That 
te the ancient Sages did actually ſay one Thing, 
« when they meant another,” p. 301. Suppo- 
fing this (nor is there any Difficulty in allowing 
it) will it from hence follow, that they did it, 
when they taught the Doctrine of a future 
State? This Cuſtom of theirs, of ſpeaking one 
Thing, when they meant another, it is faid, 
« appears from that general Practice in the 
“ Greek Philoſophy, k a two-fold Doctrine, 
© the external and the internal, a vulgar and a 
« ſecret one,” The Practice of hing does by 


no Means neceſſarily follow from the Practice 


of the double Doctrine: I ſay, neceſſarily. For 


though 


Wl 
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though the one might ſeem to come near the 
other, look very like it, and be in perpetual 
Danger of running into it ; yet, originally they 
appear to have been very different, and the one 
was practiſed without the leaſt Taint of the 
other. Some Truths were concealed from the 
Vulgar, which were diſcovered to others, that 
were more capable of receiving them: Which 
every one muſt ſee to be a very different Thing 
from telling the Vulgar what was known to be 
falſe. This, I take it, was the true Meaning 
of the double Doctrine in it's Original. And 
every one muſt be ſenſible, how abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary ſuch a Method is in publick Inſtruction. 
One may venture to ſay, that without it, all 
ſuch Inſtruction muſt fail of it's End. It might 
be carried farther, and with perfect Innocence, 
vi2, Where People's Prejudices were fixed and 
violent, (as they are commonly found to be in 
ſome Reſpect or other) there, to be ſo far from 
directly attacking them, as on the contrary to 
humour them, to ſuppoſe in their Inſtruction 
the Truth of them, and by this Means gain 
Admittance for ſome real and uſeful Truth, 
which otherwiſe would certainly have been ex- 
cluded. This again is a Practice very different 
from Lying, and may be kept abſolutely clear 
of it. — But, ſays Mr. Warburton, © They 
« were not different Points of Doctrine, but 
one and the fame, that were thus handled 
differently, popularly, and philoſophically.“ 
If it was ſo; might not this be done in a very 
umocent Manner, without offending at all a- 


2 gainſt 
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gainſt their own real Sentiments? On the con, 
trary ; is not this often abſolutely neceſſary, in 
order to accommodate the Doctrine to the Ca- 
pacity of the Vulgar ? And is not this too the 
very Conduct obſerved upon many Occaſions in 
the Scriptures themſelves ? Where (to, inſtance 
in what comes neareſt to the preſent Purpoſe) 
both the Rewards and the Puniſhments of a fu- | 
ture State are repreſented in ſuch a Manner, by 
Images taken from the preſent World, as was 
exactly accommodated to the Capacity and Ap» 
prehenſions of the common People. 

Vet Mr, Varlurton goes on molt laboriouſly 
to prove, what every Body elſe will think plain 
enough, vi. That this Method of philoſophi- 
ſing, or of inſtructing, was © invented origi- 
c nally for the Service of Society,” 1, e. for 
the Good of the People. What other End 
could it poſſibly have? — And yet more; he 
will ſhew, that the Greeks, who borrowed. it 
of the Egyptians, the firſt Inventors, actual-. 
ly employed it for that Purpoſe; however it 
«© might at length degenerate into Craft and 
% Folly,” There is no Occaſion to follow him 
here, as I have no great Difference with him 
upon either of theſe Heads; except only, that 
I cannot agree with him, that the Egyptians 
were peculiarly the Jrventors of this double Me- 
thod; or that the Greeks knew nothing of it 
till they travelled into Egypt : On the contrary, 
it neceſſarily ariſes every where from the diffe- 


rent Capacities and Improvements of Mankind. 
; The 
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The learned Cudworth *, after obſerving con- 
cerning the Egyptians, © that, beſides their vul- 
« gar and fabulous Theology, they had another 
© enoopyrO Yeohoyia, arcane and recondite 
« Theology——which differed from one ano- 
« ther, as Ariſtotle's Exoterics and Acroama- 
« tics ;” informs us, upon the Authority of O- 
rigen, that the ſame Diſtinction obtained among 
the Perfians, the Syrians, the Hidians; and all 
the other Nations, who have, beſides their 
religious Fables, a Learning and Doctrine |þ:”? 
And he owns too, that Origen thought it was 
the ſame among Chriſtians themſelves, and: that 
Chriſtianity, © befides the Outſide and exteri- 
« or Cortex of it, communicated to all, had a 
more arcane and recondite Doctrine - which 
ce all were not capable of.” 

But what I differ moſt from Mr. Warburton 
in is, that the Practice of Lying neceſſarily a- 
riſes from the Practice of the double Doctrine. 
This is a Miſtake : And he no where endea- 
vours to ſhew, (which yet ought principally to 
have been _ how the one is a Conſequence 
of the other. 

I paſs on therefore to his, 

3. Third Reaſon, viz. © That the ancient 
< Sages ſeemed to practiſe the double Doctrine 
in the Point in Queſtion,” p. 319. That is, 
that they preached a future State in publick, 
and denied it in private. This muſt be the 
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Meaning, or it is nothing to the Purpoſe. For 
as to the Manner of repreſenting the Nature 
and Qualities of this future State, they might 
differ as much as they would in their publick 
and private Teaching, without affecting at all 
the Reality of it. But if they e dou- 
ble Doctrine to the Being of ſuch a State, 7. e. 
in publick taught it, but in private denied it, 
this would be to the preſent Purpoſe extreme- 
ly; ſince it would be Evidence enough, that 
they did not really believe any ſuch Thing. 
How far Mr. Warburton has made out this, 
moſt material, Point, any one may judge. He 
is very ſparing of his Authorities here where 
they are moſt wanted, and moſt wiſhed for; 
and, indeed, quotes nothing but an obſcure 
Paſiage from Seneca; and at the ſame Time calls 
him a Mongrel.— But a little to ſupply this 
Defect, I would take Notice, that there is un- 
der the firft Reaſon, a Citation from Macrobius*, 
which would, in my Opinion, have come in 
here much more to the Purpoſe. But, whe- 
ther: here or there, I am forry Mr. Warburton 
has not thought fit to elucidate it at all; or fo 
much as to give us the Occaſion and Connexi- 
on of it: For Want of which, it can be of no 
Service to his Readers, unleſs to lead them into 
a very wrong Notion, perfectly different from 
what Macrobius intended. The Quotation is 
thus introduced: Macrobius informing us on 
cc what Subjects the Philoſophers uſed this Li- 
*cente of Ly:ng for the publick Good, fays it 
791 * Sormn. Scip. L. 1. c. 2. 

cc was 
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« was Concerning the Soul, and the national 


« Gods.” *© Sciendum eft tamen, non in omnem 
« diſputationem Philoſophos admittere fabuloſa vel 
« licita ; ſed his uti ſolent cum de ANIMA, vel de 
« geriis ætheriiſve poteſtatibus, vel de cateris 
« Dis loquuntur.” In the firſt Edition, Mr. 
Warburton gave it us thus, and LICITA was 
printed in Capitals, though the Meaning of it 
could not be underſtood. In the ſecond Edi- 
tion, vel is changed into velut, and this indeed 
makes the Senſe of Licita very eaſy. But upon 
what Authority this Alteration is made we are 
not told. It may however be allowed; unleſs 
we ſhould rather chooſe to read (with Gronovi- 
us) for vel licita, vel fifta ; which is but a ſmall 
Alteration. Either of theſe Emendations will 
make the Senſe plain and good. —However, 
this is only incidental. 

Surely Mr. Warburton expreſſes it much too 
ſtrongly, when he ſays, that Macrubius here 
informs us on what Subjects the Philoſophers 
c uſed this Licenſe of LyixG for the publick 
© Good.” This is not at all the Sentiment 
that Macrobius expreſſes here; neither was there 
any Ground for it in the Nature of the Thing; 
a Fable being no more a Lie, than a Dial 
between fictitious Perſons, a Parable, an Alle- 
gory, or even a Metaphor. But it is concerning 
Fables Macrobius is here ſpeaking; and by Way 
of Anſwer to Colotes the Epicurean, (who had 
objected it to Plato, that he uſed Fables; 
which by no Means can become a Philoſopher, 
treating upon any Subject): He gives us thee 
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fore a Chapter upon this Head, to fhew in 
what Caſes the Philoſophers uſed Fables, and to 
viadicate the Uſe of them. — However, it will 
be neceſſary before we go any farther, to take 
a little more particular Notice of the Occafton of 
Macrobius's mentioning this Matter herr. It is 
in Vindication of Plato principally ; and in the 
next Place of Tully. The one had raiſed a 
dead Man to relate what is done in the next 
World; the other makes Scipio to fee it in a 
Dau Now both theſe are Fictions, or Fa- 
bles. And Plato, in particular, was found Fault 
with upon this Account, by the whole Epicu- 
rean Sect, his Performance ridiculed; and with 
it the moſt real and venerable Parts of Nature. 
* Eprtcureorum tota factio, æquo ſemper errore 
* A vero devia, & illa exiftimans ridenda qua 
e neſciat, ſacrum volumen & auguſtiſſima irriſit 
« nature ſcria. Colotes wrote a Book upon 
this Subject, and maintained, that no Fables 
* ought to be compoſed by a Philoſopher ; be- 
* cauſe no Fiction can — a Profeſſor of 
e Truth.“ “ Ait a Philoſopho fabulam won 
7 ** oportuiſſe confingt ; quontam nullum 

e genus Ver! * profeſſribus conveniret. And hi 
Reaſon | is farther urged in this Manner. © If, 

* ſays he, we are to be informed in the celeſti- 
* al Syſtem, and the State or Habit of the Soul 
when it is gone from hence, why are we 
* not told this in plain and ſimple Language; 
** without the Interpoſition of imaginary Caſes 
and Perſons, and, in a Sort, the whole Ap- 
. n of che Scenes: Whereby —_ | 
cc te 
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« Gate of Truth is polluted with a Lig?” 
« Cur enim, inquit, ft rerum cœlgſtium notionem, 
« fi habitum nos aui marum docere voluiſti, non 
« fimplici & akſoluta hoc inſimuatiane curatum 
« oft; ſed quaita perſong 22 excogitata no- 
« witas, & compefita (compojiti) aduocati (aduo- 
« cata) ſcena figmenti ipſam quærendi veri janun 
- — pulluerung ?” In Anſwer to him 
Macrobius gives us a ſhort Diſcourſe concerning 
Fables in general; in orden to ſhew, What Sort 
the Philoſophers did, and might reaſonably, make 
Uſe of, and likewiſe in what Caſes —— applied 
them. For as there were many Sorts of Fables 
which Philoſophy rejected, ſo there were ſome 
Caſes in which it never uſed them. Of the for- 
mer he had given ſeveral Inſtances before; and 
here, at the Place of Mr. Warburton's Quota- 
tion, he comes to give his Inſtances of the lat- 
ter. And he — two: The. ſapreme God; 
or w Tu, and the Mind, called by the 
Greeks, in the Way of Diſtinction, Nis. When 
the Philoſophers (meaning, I ſuppoſe, in a ſtrict 
Senſe, the Platoni/ts) treat of either of theſe, 
they never uſe any Fable at all. But when they 
come to treat of = other Gods, or the Soul, 
they then allow themſelves in the Uſe of Fables. 
E or which he gives the following Reaſon. 
* Qua ſciunt inimicam eſſe. nature apertam nu 

* damque eupoſitionem ſut : fue f icut vulgaribus 

* homunen fenfibus intellacſum ſui vario rerum 
* tegmne. operi mentoque 5 ita ar pru- 
* dentibus arcana ſua valuit per fabulſs: trac- 
8 wo That is; As Nature has wrapt 
« herſelf 
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&© herſelf up, as it were, in a double and tre- 
% ble Covering, that ſhe might not be open 
« and expoſed to vulgar Eyes, the Conſequence 
« of which would probably be Neglect and 
“ Contempt; ſo ſhe would have thoſe wiſer 
« Men, who. can penetrate into her Receſſes, 
© to imitate her Manner: And, as it is neceſ- 
e fary for the Good of Mankind, the leſs at- 
© tentive and weaker Part of them, that th 

ce ſhould be informed in ſome Meaſure of her 
e Deſign and Works; not to lay this Know- 
« ledge before them in a plain, ſimple, una- 
te dorned Manner, (the readieſt Way to have it 
ce deſpiſed and loſt,) but in a more reſerved, 
and yet at the ſame Time a more affecting 
« one; by ſenſible Repreſentations from ſuch 
Images as are proper to ſtrike vulgar Minds, 
« jingage their Attention and influence their 
“ Conduct; though the inmoſt Meaning of them 
js little or not all attended to. This was to be 
« done. by Fables. And this was done by Plato 
and his Followers in the Fables they invented 
concerning the State of the Soul in it's future Situ- 
ation. For Colotes to fay that theſe were Lies, 
was great Miſrepreſentation; though agreeable 
enough with the Groſſneſs of an Epicurean Ge- 
nius: Since there was Truth at the Bottom, 
the beſt and moſt uſeful Truth, however diſ- 
guiſed and covered with Images taken from the 
preſent Scene of Things. This was the Senſe 
of Macrobius concerning theſe Fables of the 
Ancients; and therefore he reſembles them, in 
the next Place, to the Myſteries : Which _ 
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both exhibited by and at the fame Time covered 
with Abundance of ſenſible Repreſentations 
proper to ſtrike the Eyes and Ears of the Initi- 
. bg reached no farther than the Imaginations 
of the greateſt Part, and perhaps itruck them 
with Awe and Reverence, while the better 
qualified and attentive only were capable of pe- 
netrating through the Appearances and reach- 
ing the true Secret. Sic ipſa myſteria figura- 
« rum cuniculis operiuntur; ne VEL HC . 

« tis nuda rerum talium ſe natura prebeat ; ſed 
« ſummatibus tantum viris, ſapientia interprete, 
deri arcant conſciis, contents fint religui ad ve- 
« nerationem figuris defendentibus a vilitate ſe- 
« cretum.” 85 
But it is Time to return. 3 
What Mr. Warburton does farther under his 
third Reaſon, is making a general Obſervation 
concerning the Conduct of the Philoſophers in 
their Writings : But what it will conclude in 
his Favour is hard to ſay. He has obſerve 
it ſeems, that © thoſe Sects which joined Le- 
« giſlation with Philoſophy, as the Pythagore- 
* ans, Platoniſts, Peripatetics and Stoics, al- 
% ways profeſſed a Belief of a future State of 
« Rewards and Puniſhments ; while thoſe 


cc who 


* Mr. Warburton can hardly ftand by this Obſervation in the 
general Manner in which it is here expreſſed. For if we look 
torward to p. 357, 358. we ſhall find him citing Ariſtotle for 
the contrary Notion, and though not citing any Thing of Zeno's, 
yet declaring it as a Thing known and certain, © that the phi- 
60 lelophje Principle of his School was, that the Soul died with 
the Body.“ And yet again, p. 389, 399. 4riftotle in par- 
ticular, and the Stoics in general, are mentioned as — 
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«© hO y philoſophized, as the Oyenaic, 
0e 8 n Democritic,” (this ws ys 18 
exprefſly afterwards, p. 325. ſaid to be whol- 
ly atheiſtical; the fame might have been faid 
of the other two, with equal Reaſon) © pub- 
ec lickly profeſſed | the contrary.” It ſhould 
ſeem, that the whole Meaning of this Obfer. 
vation is no more, than that ſome Sets were 


for a future State, and ſome againſt it. Nor is 


there any Thing ſtrange in this: Nor in what 
is obſerved farther, that in thoſe Sects that were 
generally on the Side of a future State, there 
were ſome that difſented ; ſo did Panztius from 
his Maſter Plato, and fo did Chryfippus from 
Zeno: Nor, laſtly; which is likewiſe taken 
Notice of, in one and the ſame Man's talking 
differently about it at different Times; as Chry- 
fippus did. As for the Reaſon here aſſigned, or 
inſinuated, for theſe Variations, viz. that it was 
juſt as the Philoſophical Sets, (or particular Phi- 
loſophers at different Times,) gave or gave not 
themſelves to Legiſlation; — this ſeems to be ſaid 
merely in Purſuance of the favourite Notion. 
But in Oppoſition to it, I would only wiſh him 
to look back on that Part of his Performance 
where he endeavours to ſhew, that the real 
Legiſlators did actually inforce their Laws with 
future Rewards and Puniſhments; and likewiſe 


that the human Soul does not die with the Body. And, laſtly ; 

it would have been much more to the Purpoſe, if he could have 
ſhewn, that whereas Ariſtotle in his Ethics denies a future State 
of Rewards and Puniſhments, he has in his Politics aſſerted the 


there, 


t 
t 
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there, where he has given us the Opinion of 
the ancient Sages in this Matter; and with Re- 
ſpect to both, reflect how little real Evidence 
he has produced. And this may futficiently ob- 
viate what is ſaid under the next general Reaſon : 
Which we are told is gathered, 

4. © From the Opinion that Antiquity ſeems 
« to have had of it's Philoſophers on this Point.” 

. 321. Here we are referred to ſome preced- 
ing Quotations from Timæus, Polybius, and Stra- 
bo; p. 295. How Pliny comes to be here dropt, 
fince he is before mentioned with the other 
three, I know not. As for Polyb:us ; what he 
ſays has been conſidered above. 

Theſe Writers obſerve how great a Diffe- 
rence there is among Mankind: Some are ca- 
pable of being influenced by the natural Reaſon 
of Things; others are of a leſs reafonable and 
more unthinking Diſpoſition: And that the lat- 
ter muſt be influenced by the Rewards and 
Terrors. of Religion; f. e. in other Words, by 
the Authority and Superintendency of invi- 
ſible Powers; but none of them ſpeak clearly and 
determinately of the Rewards and Puniſhments 
of another Life, Now Mr. Varburton dex- 
trouſly calling the former Manner of acting the 
Religion of the Philoſophers, (which theſe Authors 
do not,) oppoſes it to the other, which is the 
Religion of the State, and inforced with future 
Rewards and Puniſhments (which none of theſe 
Authors mention) : from hence concludes, that 


in the Opinion of thoſe Authors (and ſuch as 


them) the Philoſophers did not really believe this 
3 Doctrine. 


of . 
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Doctrine. But this is ſuch a Conſequence ag 
cannot be admitted. 

5. The laſt general Argument is taken from 
Czſar's Affair in the Senate. Which, well 
conſidered, will make more againſt, than for 
him ; and this in a much tenderer Point than 
that of the real Opinion of the old Philoſophers, 
As to this latter it plainly determines nothing, 


—Czſar diſcovered, manifeſtly enough, his 


own Sentiments concerning a future State. De 
* pena, poſſum equidem dicere id quod res habet; 
« in luctu atque miſerits, mortem arumnarum 
© requiem, nom cruciatum 1 eam cuncta mor- 
te talium mala diſſalvere; ultra neque cure 
e gaudio locum eſſe. Cato and Tully, in An- 
ſwer to him, only ſay, ſuch a Notion had been 
derived by Tradition from their Anceſtors, (as 
Mr. Warburton repreſents the Matter). But 
had ſuch a State been, (as the whole Deſign of 
his Book is to ſhew,) the grand Sanction of all 
civil Government, ſurely Cæſar muſt have met 
with a very different Treatment from what he 
did. — And whereas it is faid farther ; ** Here 
e then was a fair Challenge to a philoſophic 
&* Examination; and can we believe theſe two 
Patriots would be leſs favourably heard.” — 
It ſeems more than a ſufficient Anſwer to ob- 
| ſerve, that this was by no Means a proper, ei- 

ther Time, or Place, to enter upon a philoſophic 
Diſputation. we 

With this Affair of Cæſar give me Leave to 
join a parallel Piece of Conduct even of Tully 
himſelf. Who in his Oration for Cluentius, in 
3 Order 
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Order to bring off his Client, or at leaſt miti- 
oate his Sentence, aſks concerning that very 
wicked Fellow ſuppoſed to have been killed 
by him; © Quid tandem illi nali mors at- 
« fulit? Niſi forte ineptiis ac fabulis ducimur, 
« ut exiſtimemmis illum apud inferos impiorum ſup= 
« plicia perferre x. Q [i Falls fe. id quad 
« omnes intelligunt, quid ei tandem aliud mors 
« eripuit præter ſenſum dolorts ? RON 

Mr. Warburton quoting, this Paſlage, as an 
Evidence that Tully himſelf did not really believe 
any Thing of a future State, makes this Re- 
flection upon it; © that it proves, , 70 more, 
« at leaſt that he has not concluded amiſs, when 
e from ſeveral Quotations interſperſed through- 
ce out this Work, in which a Diſbelief of the 
«© common Notion of a future State of Rewards 
« and Puniſhments is implied, he has inferred 
e the Writer's Diſbelief of the Doctrine in ge- 
« neral.” But Mr. Warburton is to be remind- 
ed, that Tully only ſpeaks here of a future State 
of Puniſbment; and therefore, though from 
this Paſſage, Tully's Opinion of ſuch a State 
might be inferred, nothing can be concluded 
concerning the Doctrine in general of a future 


* Yet after this and before a much more auguſt Aſſembly, 
he could confidently enough affert what he here appears to ri- 
dicule, and expreſs his Aſſurance, ** that Jupiter the Patron 
God of Rome would puniſh the Enemies of it, /zving and 
% dead with — Vengeance. æternis ſuppliciis vn. 
* mortuo/que mactabis. In Catal. 1. And again, before the 
ſame. Audience, ſpeaking of thoſe Antonians who had been 
killed fighting againſt their Country in the Battle of Madera, 
he makes no Scruple to ſay, © Impii illi=—etiam ad inferos 
* panas parricidii luent. Phil. 14. B 


* I 
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State. And as to the Juſtneſs of his Inference 
from like Paſſages from other Ancients, © that 
e they did not believe a future State of Rewards 
« AND Puniſhments, becauſe they ſometimes 
© treated the common, vulgar Manner of re- 
« preſenting ſuch a State with Ridicule ;” it is 
by no Means good, either as to a State of Re- 
wards, or as to a State of Puniſhments ; unleſ 


there be ſome ſuch poſitive Declaration added, 


as here is by Tully in the Paſſage before us. Had 
Tully only ridiculed the vulgar Notion of Hell, 
nothing could have been inferred againſt the 
future Puniſhment of a bad Man + : Becauſe 
though he is not puniſhed in one Way, he may 
be in another. But, ſince with reſpe& to 
ſuch a one, Tully ſays, Death. bas deprived: bin 
of nothing elſe but a- Senſe of: Pain, it may be 
pretty well concluded as his Sentiment, that 
there is no future State of Puniſhment, And 
whenever in Citations from other Ancients, 
where the common vulgar Notions of future 
Puniſhments are denied, there is the like De- 
Claration added, the fame Inference will: hold 


_ + And Mr. Warburton himſelf, in the 2d Edit, of his 
Book has told us, at the End of the 4th Se& of 3d Book, that 
we are not to doubt concerning the old profeſſed Legiſlators 
(who either exiſted before the Grecian Philoſophy or had not be- 
ſotted themſelves with it) but they “ all believed, as well as 
taught,“ a future State of Rewards and Puniſhments : And 
that yet, on the other Hand, we are not“ to think they cre- 
« dited all the idle Fables wherewith it had been clothed, in 
* order to lay hold of the groſs Imaginations of the People.” 
Now from hence it follows, aniverſally that merely from a 
Perſon's denying or ridiculing the vulgar Notions of a future 
State, whether of Rewards or Puniſhments, no Inference can 
be drawn of his diſbelieving the Thing itſelf. 
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od. But have any Paſſages of this Kind been 
go ; eech from the ancient Greeks ? 
cannot remember any. But if they had, this 
would not have been ſufficient Proof, that they 
diſbeheved, xs well future Rewards, as future 
Puniſhments. Even Tuliy himſelf, upon many 
Occaſions, ſays, very conſiſtently, © hereafter 
« we ſhall either be happy, or not be at all: 
« There is no third,” * From all which it 
may ſeem plain, Mr. Warburton is much too 
in concluding from ſuch a Paſſage in T- 
Y, or like Paſſages in other Authors (of which, 
if I remember right, he has no where produced 
any) the Sentiment of Truly, or others, con- 
cerning a future State in general. N 
But I have not done with this Paſſage from 
Tully. This Oration for Cluentius was long be- 
fore Cæſar s Boldneſs in the Senate, when he 
declared ſo frankly againſt a future State. Mr: 
Warburton has oftener than once taken Notice of 
Cæſar's Conduct in this Inſtance, and ſpoken of 
it with great Indignation, as a terrible Preſage 
of the approaching Ruin of the Roman State: 
Now what Tully here ſays is very much in the 
Manner of Czſar, as any one may ſee who 
compares the two Paſlages + How _— 


x Atqui tertium certe nihil inveniri poteft. De Senect. c. 19. 


Poft mortem gods ſerus aut optanidus aut millus eſt. Ibid. c. 20. 
+ Tuliy ſays, concerning a very wicked Fellow, who had 


been killed: Quid tandem illi nali mors attulit ? Ni forte 
i xeptiis ac fabulis ducimur, ut exiſtimemus illum apud inftrot 
* impiorum ſupplicia perferre.—— Due fi falſa fint, id quod om- 
* nes intelligunt, quid ei tandem aliud mors eripuit preter ſenſum 
* dolor?” Cæſar, — a Pack of as wicked Fellows, 

4 who 
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Mr. Warburton then to reflect with ſo much 
Concern and Severity upon Czſar's Conduct, 
and paſs over Tully's without any Cenſure at all? 
Cæſar's was a © Licentiouſneſs till then un- 
« known in that auguſt Afembly.” Tullys, 
tis true, was not acted in the Senate; but it 
was in a Court of Fudicature ; and where, pro- 
bably, ſuch Licentiouſneſs, if it was Licentiouſ- 
neſs, would be leis indured than in the Senate, 
For the Senate was a legiſlative Court; where, 
from the very Nature of Things, greater Free- 
dom of Speech and Debate muſt be allowed, 
than would be tolerable in a Court of Judica- 
ture. In a legiſlative Court Men may talk free- 
ly for or againſt a Law in Being, in order to 
have it either continued or repealed : But a -ju- 
dicial Court muſt ever reverence and maintain 
the Laws in Being, and check all Attempts to 
leflen the Force and Authority of them. 

And this reminds me of another Thing, vis. 
that if a future State was, as it is ſo much a 
ſerted to be, the great Sanction of civil Laws in 
all the ancient Governments, and particularly 
among the Romans, all Attempts to deſtroy or 
weaken the Belief of ſuch a State muſt have 
been conſtrued as ſtriking at the very Founds- 
tions of the Government, and could not have 
been paſſed over without a moſt ſevere Ani- 


who were to be puniſhed with Death for Crimes againſt the 
State, ſays, that to ſuch People Death would be the greateſt 
Blefling.——* De pane, poſſum eguidem dicere id quod res habet; 
« in luctu atque miſeriis mortem ærumnarum requiem, non cru- 
« ciatum, eſſe cam cuncta mortalium mala diſſolvere. 


5 madverſion. 
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madverſion. Vet here are two of the greateſt 
Men Rome ever had, publickly in the Faces of 
the moſt auguſt and authoritative Aſſemblies de- 
claring againſt fuch a State (at leaſt a State of 
Puniſhment) without any, as plainly appears, 
the leaſt Thought of a Reprehenſion, and, in 
Fact, without having any, And one of theſe 
{whatever may be faid of the other, and he 
too who did it firſt) a Perſon who had the 
greateſt Reſpect for his Country and the Laws 
of it, and made it his principal Buſineſs to pre- 
ferve them in all their Vigour. Had he had 
any Notion, that a future State was the Sanction 
of thoſe Laws, would he, ſo wantonly, with- 
out any real Occaſion at all, but merely for the 
Sake of a rhetorical Flouriſh, have ſpoken a- 
gainſt, and even ridiculed, that which was, as 
Mr. Warburton ſays, the grand Sanction and 
Support of them? And this in a Court of 77. 
dicature ? Nay, he goes farther ; and ſpeaks of 
his own Sentiment upon this Head, as being ſo 
far from ſingular, that it was general, and even 
Plebeian : © Id quod omnes intelligunt.” There 
is, to me, many Times more Evidence in this 
Paſſage of Tully's, or rather, in this Piece of 
his Conduct, that the Romans never once thought 
of ſanctioning their Laws with future Rewards 
and Puniſhments, than in all the Things Mr. 
arburton has brought together upon this 
Head: Or, in other Words (to cut off all Oc- 

cafion of Diſpute about the Word, Sanction), 
that the Romans never imagined. the Belief of a 
future State of Rewards and Puniſhments, the 
40755 K 3 greateſt, 
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eateſt, or even a great Security for the Ob- 
850 of their Laws: But, like other States, 
had their chief Dependence upon their own Re- 
wards and their o) Puniſhments. 


V. 
After theſe general Reaſons, which induced 
Mr. Warburton to © think that the Philoſo- 
e phers did not always believe what they taught, 
e and that they taught this Doctrine, viz. of 
« a future State, without believing it;“ he 
comes to a © particular Examination of each 
* dect.” p. 325. 
And after a Diviſion of the old Greek Phi- 
loſophy, he finds that there are only the Pytha- 
goric, the Platonic, the Peripatetic, and the 
Stoic, to be inquired into upon the Point before 
us. For as to Socrates, whoſe Followers ſplit 
into and founded the three latter of theſe Sed, 
he freely gives him up, and acknowledges that 
he believed a future State of Rewards and Pu- 
niſhments (though by the Way, as was ob: 
ſerved before, this is very contrary to what 
Tully tells us ; who always ſpeaks of Socrates, 
Pythagoras and Plato, as being in the ſame Way 
of thinking with Reſpect to a future State.) 
He begins with Pythagoras; and makes a 
oreat many Obſervations concerning him. Which 
Obſervations have but a very diſtant and ob- 
ſcure Relation to the Matter in Hand: So that 
here there is but little to be taken Notice of for 
a great Way, | | | 
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That Obſervation which we meet with, p. 
334. may appear not a little ſurpriſing. * And 
« that nothing might be wanting to his legiſla- 
« tive Character, he likewiſe, in Conformity to 
« the general Practice, inſtituted Myſteries : In 
« which was taught, as uſual, the Unity of the 
divine Nature,” As if the inſtituting My. 
teries was a neceſſary Part of the leg:/latrve 
Character! No one ever heard of Lycurgus's in- 
ſtituting Myſteries among the Lacedæmonians, 
or Romulus, or Numa, among the Romans. Yet 
theſe were great Leg:/lators ; and all of them 
older than Pythagoras. And one of them, as 
has been ſeen above, rejected all Myſteries, as a 
fooliſh Invention, and a Blemiſh, not in the ci- 
vil Policy, but in the Religion, of ſome of the 
Greek States. ——Again ; ſpeaking of what was 
taught in the Myfteries of Pythagoras, how 
comes he to confine it to the Unity of the divine 
Nature ; and fay, that this was what was uſually 
taught in the Myſteries ? When, every where 
elſe, ſpeaking of what was taught in them, he 
ſo conſtantly ſays, The Doctrine of a Provi- 
* dence and of a future State of Rewards and 
* Puniſhments” was inculcated there; and far- 
ther ſays, that © this Doctrine was of the E, 
« ſence of myſterious Rites.” But to have men- 
tioned this Doctrine here upon this Occaſian, 
when he is about to ſhew, that Pythagoras be- 
lieved no ſuch Thing, might and would have 
looked, at leaſt, oddly. Or, perhaps it was, 
(ſince he here refers to Famblicus's Life of Py- 
thagoras), becauſe his Author does not in this 
K 4 Place 
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Place mention any Thing elſe but the Unity of 

the divine Nature. And does Jamblicus fay ſo 
much? He ſays, axp-berury tidnow aura ; i. e. 
_ the exafteſt Knowledge of them, viz. of the Gods 
Is this the Unity of God? J believe, no Body 
that well conſiders the Quotations above from 
Tully and Dionyfius, will eaſily come into this 
Conſtruction. 585 
At laſt Mr. Warburton returns to his proper 

Subject, p. 345. and ſays; From what = 
* been faid of Pythagoras's Character it ap- 
ce pears, that he taught ſeveral Doctrines which 
e he did not believe, and cultivated Opinions 
* merely on the Score of Utility.” Let a Man 
read with ever ſo much Care all that has been 
obſerved by Mr. Warburton concerning Pytha- 
goras's Character, he will find himſelf puzzled 
to ſhew, from whence any ſuch Thing appears, 
But if he did cultivate and inculcate Opinions 
merely on the Score of Urtihity, will it from 
hence follow, that, this of a /uture State was 
one of them? No; but T:meaus the Locrian, 
who was himſelf a Pythagorean, fays, © that 
« the popular Doctrine of the Metempſyche/is 
de was one.” This may be allowed: And yet 
it will by no Means come up to his Point. For, 
notwithſtanding Pythagoras's really diſbelieving 
the Metempſycheſis which he taught, he might 

ſtill believe a future State of Rewards and Pu- 

niſhments. The Metrempſyc bois might be only 
-»a figurative Manner of repreſenting a future 
Exiſtence, accommodated to the low Appre- 
henſions and groſs Imaginations of People. And 

| in 
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in this Senſe Timæus himſelf ſeems very capa- 
ble of being underſtood ®, © For as we ſome- 
« times cure the Body with unwholeſom Re- 
« medies, when ſuch as are moſt wholeſom 
« have no Effect“ (which Similitude, by the 
Way, is a very improper and unmeaning one, 
as — Wi — p its Had he aide dan- 
gerous, hazardous Remedies, when the ſafe, or 
commonly ſucceſsful Remedies have no Effect, it 
had been more intelligible, though the Lz&eneſs 
might have been leſs.) © So we reſtrain thoſe 
Minds by falſe Relations, which will not be 
« reſtrained by the true. There is therefore a 
« Neceflity of inſtilling the Dread of thoſe fo- 
e reign Torments.” Or, Azſow]o d avxheaiug x, 
Tjuwpiau Ft, may perhaps be better render- 
ed thus ; © There is moreover a Neceſſity of in- 
* culcating thoſe foreign Torments ; as that the 
* Soul ſhifts and changes it's Habitation ; that 
the Coward is ignominiouſly thruſt into a 
Woman's Form, &c.” yudio: Mole, falſe 
Relations, falſe Accounts, or falſe Repreſentations ; 
a figurative or metaphorical Manner of ſpeak- 
ing of and deſcribing a Reality, in order to the 
bringing it down to the Capacity of People, and 
it's making an Impreſſion upon them. This may 
be the true Senſe of heudea: Ng. And Tywwpiar 
| Fereu may refer to Egypt, from whence very 
probably, the Greeks borrowed their Manner of 
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repreſenting the Puniſhments of a future State 
and particularly Pythageras ; who refided there 
ſome Time; and, no Queſtion, was initiated 
into the Arts of the Egyptian Prieſthood *. 

The Metempſychoſis might be a Fiction, and 
apprehended to be ſo by Pythagoras and Timæ- 
us; but it will by no Means follow, that there 
was no Reality at the Bottom; of which this 
was an highly figurative Reprefentation. I can- 
not therefore think this Teſtimony ſo preciſe as 
Mr. Warburton would ſeem to reckon it; nor 
— Conſequence — draws from it juſt. The 

etempſychofis might be the ordinary Manner 
among the 3 and others, of ſpeaking 
of and repreſenting a future State of Rewards 
and Puniſhments; but it will by no Means fol- 
low, that if they diſbelieved this, they did not 
believe a future State at all. 

But, it ſeems, after all there was a Metempſy- 
obofis really believed by Pythagoras, rn -'F 
ſtanding what Timers ſays above. For where- 
s the Metempſycboſs of the Egyptians (and be- 
treved by all Mankind), from whom Pythagoras 
received this Notion, was © a moral Deſigna- 
t tion of Providence +,” Pythagoras gave it 
* A different Modification, and made the old 
the Foundation of a new Notion of it; v/z. 
ce that the ſucceſſive Tranſition of the Soul in- 


we have ſeen above what Herodotus ſays of certain Oreeks, 
whoſe Names he knows but does not mention, borrowing the 
Notior of the Metempſychefi from the Egyptians, and ufing it as 
— it was their own. In all Probability Pythagoras was one of 
See above, p. 5. * 


= 
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« to other Bodies was phyſical and neceſſary, 
« and excluſive of — Conſiderations, 
« whatſoever :” then it is added; This was 
« indeed peculiarly his,” p. 346. But it is ob- 
ſervable, not one fingle Authority is produced 
to ſupport this Diſfinction: Whic certain 
ly — not to have been omitted, if there had 
been any; eſpecially for the excluding all moral 
Confiderations whatſoever. -. 

And it ſeems to be at the Expence of Truth, 
atleaſt it is with perfect Uncertainty, that Ovid 
is here complimented with being well aware of 
this Diſtinction, and ſeeing the Perniciouſneſs of 
Pythagaras's Notion. For of this ap- 
pears in Ovid. Pythagoras is introduced, P 
delivering his Doctrine of the 
„„ People of Crotone ; 7 
fays, has not the leaſt Manner of a private or 
eſoteric Doctrine; nor could Mr. Warburton 
himſelf have had the leaſt Suſpicion upon this 
Head, had it not been for the following Lines; 
which he quotes indeed, but which are merely 
levelled W the Fear of Death, 


grounded 
upon the Poetical or Mythological Account « 
what was to follow. 


Quid Styga, quid Tenebra & Nomina dana 
| timetis? | 
Whereas, fays Pythagoras, 


Morte carent anime, ſemperque priore ris 
Sede novis domibus Jeng Ly {gue re- 


ceptæ . on 
Metamarpb. L. 15. AR 
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But Ovid himſelf, by no means, appears ei- 
ther from hence, or any thing elſe, to have had 
the leaſt Senſe of the Perniciouſneſs of this In- 
ſtruction: Nor was there any in it. Pythagoras 
might ſay, that the Stories of Styx and Charon 
and Cerberus, &c. were all a Fiction; and that 
the Souls of Men paſs from one Body to ano- 
ther, without excluding a moral Defignation, or 
ſuppoſing that there may not be different Dwell- 
ings appointed for the Souls of Men, according 
as they have behaved themſelves upon going 
out of one Body into another. 
"Yet though, as far as appears, there is n 
Manner of Foundation for this D:ft:n&:on, we 
are told; in the next Place, that the © not at- 
<< tending to it has much perplexed the beſt 
% modern Writers on the Subject of Pythago- 
rat. Mr. Dacier advances crudely, that all 
«Antiquity have been deceived in thinking 
<«, Pythagoras really believed it; and for his 
Warrant quotes the Paſſage from Timæus, 
* given above. —Mr. Le Clerc —affirms, as 
„ crudely, that he did believe it.— In which 
Diſpute neither of them being aware of the 
two different Sorts of the Metempſychofis, 
e have with much Confuſion divided the right 
ee and the wrong of the Queſtion between 
them.“ Mr. Warburton is to be reminded 
again, that though he makes a Diſtinction of 
the 'Metempfychojis, calling one natural, and the 

other moral, the former of which was believed 
by Pythagoras, the latter not; and lays ſo migh- 
ty a Streſs upon this Diſtinction, as „ 
NN 
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both Dacier and Le Clerc with Crudities and 
Confufion, merely for Want of attending to it; 
he has not himſelf brought the leaſt Evidence 
in the World for the Support of it. And 
whereas he may think, that without fuch 4 
Diſtinction, it is impoſſible to reconcile the dif- 
ferent Accounts that are given by ancient Au- 
thors 2 2 s Opinion of the 
Metempſychofis, ] ſuſpect he may in that too be 
miſtaken ; and, poſſibly, the true Way of re- 
conciling al Differences, may be by e 
ing his Metempſychofis, either literally, or figu- 
ratively. In the figurative Senſe, as a meta- 
phorical Repreſentation of what ſhall be hereaf- 
ter, he believed it: In the literal Senſe he did 
not. And in this Manner may his Belief of a 
future State be made conſiſtent with what Ti- 
maus has faid, in the Paſſage above, concern- 
ing it. The Account of a future State ſtript of 
all Figure and Alluſion to the agreeable and dif- 
agreeable Images of the preſent World, would, 
probably, very little affect the Generality of 
People. And ſurely Pythagoras might prefer 
one Manner of Repreſentation to another, with- 
out coming under the Suſpicion of Ir: no- 
thing at all about it. 
Here ends Mr. Warburton's Account of Py- 
thagoras, and his Notion” of a future State of 
— and Puniſhments; and, it is probable, 
he may reckon he has made it appear, that Py- 
thagoras did not believe any ſuch State, how 
much ſoever he might inculcate it in his Lege . 
laterial Capacity. But though there is a yy 
ong 
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long Account under this Article, fwelled up to 
ſo many Pages, yet, when a Man has ſet aſide 
all the Digreſſions, and removed every Thing 
but what is really to the Purpoſe, it muſt be 
ſurpriſing to ſee how little remains; and, ex- 
cepting that ſingle Quotation from Timæus, (the 
Meaning and Force of which has been ſuffici- 
ently conſidered,) he will not find any Thing 
that amounts to the leaſt Proof of Mr. Warbur- 
ton's Aſſertion. | 
2. He next ds to Plato, p. 349, and 
tells us, he « for his-Greek Maſters, Py- 
* thagoras and Socrates; which was a mon- 
«. ftrous Miſalliance; but that it was the ab- 
<* ſtruſe Philoſophy of Pythagoras he was moſt 
<« attached to; for the Sake of which he tra- 
«yelled to Egypt. From hence, and ſome 
Obſervations more concerning, the double Doc- 
trine, Plato's Fondneſs for it, and the Opinion 
of the Ancients of the Neceſſity of this Key 
for the underſtanding his Writings; he is ready 
to come to this Concluſion : © The Platonic 
«Philoſophy then being intirely Pythagorean 
<«. in the Point in queſtion, and this latter re- 
«. jecting the Doctrine of a future State of Re- 
«wards and Puniſhments, we might fairly con- 
« clude them both under the fame Predica- 
«< ment, p. 353. But this is going much too 
faſt. It has not, I think, been proved at all, 
that Pythageras rejected really a future State; 
and if this had been proved, it has not been 
ſbeum, that Plato followed his Example in 
preaching up a future State at the ſame * 
ire t 
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that he did not believe it. And, 2 
cat he had not ſufficiently proved 


ors he to a more. t 
Ke raw, oy 

I. 7 Fir cing „ 
mortality of the Soul 3 but his Arguments were 
« Natural and Metaphyſical,” drawn from. the 
Eſence and Qualitat of the Soul; and ſa only 
proved the Permanency. of it: And. *. this be 
« 3 believed.” Hence it follows, that 
theſe Arguments were not of the Exoterical 
Sort, but what Plato himſelf looked upon as 


really and conclufive ; ſince upon the 
Strength of them. he really believed the Parmar 
nency of the Soul. 


One of theſe Arguments, and: the maſt re 
markable- one (for it is rendred by Tulip in his 
firſt Tuſculan , and diſplayed at by: Ma- 
crobiuus , with Ariftotle's. Anſwer to it, and the 
Defence of it by Plato's Followers) is taken 
from it's being ab roui¹ν . or having the Prin- 
ciple of Motion in itſelf; From —.— he ar- 
gued it muſt be a«:xiwmrO., i. e. immortal. An 
Argument, ſo far from being merely exoterical, 
that it is an exceeding good one; never yet an- 
ſwered, and much leſs by Ariftotle ; who 
thought 3 it the beſt Way to deny the Soul's hav- | 
ing ſuch a Principle of Motion in itſelf. —It then 
ſuch Arguments as this are found in Plato's ex- 
oterical Performances, which are themſelves not 
at all exoterical, we ſhall plainly: want e Cri- 

* Ch. 23. ö ä mA en 
+ Sem. Scip. c. 13, 14, 13, 
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terion to aſſiſt us in judging, while we read 
thoſe Books, what Parts of them are true in 
the Author's Judgment, and which are only 
popular. And in 10 Caſe whatſoever will it be 
good arguing, that becauſe ſuch or fuch an 
Aſſertion is met with in this or the other Book, 
e. g. the Laus, Criton, &c.—therefore it muſt 
be exoterical. The utmoſt that can be conclud- 
ed from hence is, that it may be ſo; but to 
prove it is, ſome other Argument is neceſſarily 


"Welt, Plato did really prove and believe the 


Permanency of the Soul : © But, fays Mr. War- 
e burton, for any moral Arguments, from 
« which only a future State. of Rewards and 
Puniſhments can be deduced, he reſolves 


them all into Tradition, and the Religion of 


<« his Country.” Plato, doubtleſs, thought, and 
ſo does every one now, that in order to prove 
a future State of Rewards and Puniſhments, it 
was very neceſſary to ſhew, that the Nature of 
the Soul was fuch as proved a Capacity in it of 
exiſting after the Body is parted from it *. This 
| being 


Here it may be obſerved, that this is the very Account 
Macrobius gives us of Plato's Conduct and Deſign in the Phæ- 
da. ** Rerum omnium Plato & actuum naturam penitus inſpiciens 
e advertit in omni ſermone ſuo de yeipublice inflitutione propefite 
% infundendum animis juſtitiæ amorem ; fine qua nom ſolum reſ- 
« publica, ſed nec exiguus hominum certus, nec domus quidem par- 
« wa conſtabit. Ad hunc porro juſtitiæ affetum pectoribus inocu- 
« landum nibil ægue patrocinaturum vidit, quam fi fructus qui 
« non videretur cum vita hominis terminari. Hunc vero ſuperſti- 
<< tem durare poſt hominem qui poterat oftendi, N1s1 prius de ani- 
« me immortalitate conſtaret ® Fide autem facta perpetuitatis a- 
<« nimarun, conſequens efſe animadvertit, ut certa illis loca nexu 

cor- 
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being once eſtabliſhed, it would be eaſy to fay, 
and not very difficult to believe, what it was 
that ſhould determine the Manner of it's Exi- 
ſtence hereafter. It is acknowledged, Plato got 
over the former Difficulty ; and from what is 
ſaid under the next Head, it appears he found 
no Difficulty in the latter Caſe. For thus Mr, 
HET goes on. 

« As the inventing Reaſons for the Jax | 
* m of the Soul was one Cauſe of his 
« being eſteemed the grand Patron of this Be- 
« lief; ſo another was his famous Refinement. 
F (for it was indeed his) of the natural Me- 
« tempſychofis, viz. That the Changes and- 
« Tranſitions,” from one Body to another, 
« were the Purgations of impure Minds—and, 
« conſequently, that pure and immaculate Souls 
* were exempt from this 'Tranſmigration.” 
Then it is added; This Platonic Meme 
e choſis, (which was as peculiarly his, as he 
c other was Pythagoras's) ſeemed to have ſome- 
thing of a moral Defignation in it,” ——Py- 
thagoras's Metempſychoſis has been conſidered. 
He learned it from the Egyptrans ; but from a 
moral one (which it was in Egypt, and believed 
by all Mankind, fays Mr. Warburton hümſelf, 
p. 346.) he made it a natural one. Plats 
comes after, and receiving this natural Me- 


&« corporis abſolutis pro contemplatu mobi melee meriti Ape 


&« tata fint, Sie in Pbædone, INEXPUGNABILIUM Juce RA 11 
„% ONUM anima in VERAM dignitatem rROo RIA immortalitatis 
* afſerta, ſequitur diſtinctio lotorum, que hanc vitam relinquen- 


« tibas ea lege debentur, quam Abi guifque <ivends JE, 
Somn. Scip. c. 1, 
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tempſychoſis from his Maſter Pythagorgs, re- 
fined upon it, and from a natural made it again 
a moral one. Plato travelled into Egypt, ag 
well as his Maſter, and was inſtucted there in 
the moral Metempſychoſis, i. e. that the Me- 
tempſychoſis had a moral Defignation, The 
moral Deſignation therefore was not a Refine- 
ment peculiar to Plato, but was an Egyptian 
Notion long before him and his Maſter, and 
believed too, fays Mr. Warburton, by all the 
Werld. Poflibly (not certainly by any Means) 
this Notion might be his, viz. That perfect 
Souls were exempted from Tranſmigration. 
Perhaps, neither the Egyptians, nor Pythagoraz, 


ever dreamt of there being any ſuch; and then 


they could not think of making the Exception. 
However, for a certain Reaſon, I am very glad 


that Plato did — But how much they both 


e agreed (Plato and his Maſter) in excluding a 


future State of Rewards and Puniſhments, will 


„be ſeen, when he comes to ſhew what a 
e Kind of Exiſtence it was, that they afforded 


e to the Soul, when it had rejoined that uni- 
« verſal Subſtance from which it was diſcerped,” . 


How much ſoever the Reader may be here 


baulked in his Expectation, he muſt be content 
to wait ſome Time for Mr. Warburton's Soluti- 
on of this Difficulty ; © how. Plato's Metemp- , 
dee could be a moral one, quite different 
om his Maſter's, which was merely a natu- 
« ral one, and likewiſe intended for the Pur- 
tion of impure Minds ; and yet after all 


cc 


cc 


« have no moral Deſignation in it? And like- 


wile 
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wiſe of this; How Pythagoras and his Diſ- 
1 ciple could fo 5 agree in the End, the 
« Termination of the Metempſychoſis, and yet 
« differ ſo widely as they did, about both the 
* Nature and the Deſign of it.” — Al I ſhall 
fay farther here (and which I would defire may 
be remembered, ſince there will be preſently 
Occaſion for it) is; that, whatever Pythagoras 
might do, Plato only ſuppoſed, that purged, 
purified, perfect Souls could at any Time re- 
aſcend to, and unite with, the original Sub- 

ſtance, from whence they were taken. 

3. But in the next Place; it is acknowledg- 
ed to be very © true, that Plato in his Writ 
« ings much inculcates—the Doctrine of a fu- 
ture State of Rewards and Puniſhments. But 
© how ? why, always in the grofleſt Senſe of 
e the Populace : That the Souls of ill Men de- 
« ſcended into Aſſes and Swine — talks of 
te three Judges in Hell, and of Styx, Cocytus, 
« Fe.“ Thus he talked of, it ſeems, and re- 
preſented the future State of Puniſhment. But 
we are not told, how he uſed to paint the fu- 
ture State of Rewards. No doubt, he choſe a 
cleaner Conveyance for good, though imperfect, 
Men; till they were effectually purged, and 
made meet to re-aſcend to, and rejoin the uni- 
verſal Subſtance. And as to that Way of paint- 
ing a future State of Puniſhment, by diſagreea- 
ble, filthy, or painful Images, it plainly all a- 
long has been, and ſtill is, the conſtant Man- 
ner. And though Mr. Warburton may like one 
Manner of deſcribing better than another, he 

L 2 muſt 
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muſt own it all to be but Deſcr-ptjon | (till, 
Little elſe. but Metaphor and Allegory is ever 
made uſe of, in talking of future Rewards and 
Puniſhments. And, without queſtion, it is in 
a great Degree nc ap. it ſhould be ſo. But 
to argue from hence, that a future State is not 
believed, becauſe it is thus. deſcribed, is a Con- 
ſequence that will not by any Means be admit- 
ted : Any more than Mr. Warburton will him- 
ſelf admit it, in the Caſe of the ancient Legiſ- 
lators *. | „ 
4. The laſt Obſervation, which is made in 
Confirmation of NN 5 ſeems to be, if 
ible, ſtill leſs to the Purpoſe than any Thin 
bes bil vz. That Ko on e hs he 
« the Ancients regarded what Plato faid of a 
<« future State of Rewards and Puniſhments, as 
e faid in the exoteric Way, and not believed 
e by himſelf,” p. 355. There is no doubt but 
Plato himſelf knew very well, that his Deſcrip- 
tions of the future Puniſhments of ill Men were 
intirely figurative, and therefore did not believe 
them in the literal Senſe. But he might think 
ſuch a Manner of repreſenting them was likely 
(ſo the old Legiſlators thought before him) to 
lay hold of the groſs Imaginations of Men, make 
an Impreſſion upon their Minds, and induce 
them to act well for Fear of what was to fol- 
low ; when, perhaps, any other, more rational, 
Manner of Repreſentation would not be regard- 
ed. And if Plato's Manner of Deſcription was 
found Fault with by CEry/ippus, or any other 
„ See above, p. 126. marg. Note. r an 
Ancient, 
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Ancient, it no Ways appears, that it was any 
Thing elſe, but the Repreſentation ; and nothing 
can be at all ſafely concluded concerning Pla- 
to's Opinion of the Thing itſelf. It is well 
known, the ſame Fault has been found with 
the Repreſentations of Revelation itſelf upon 
this Head: But no Body yet has been hardy 
enough to conclude from thence, that our Savi- 
our and his Apoſtles did not believe a future 
State of Puniſhment. What has been ſaid, will 
ſerve equally for an Anſwer to what is next ci- 
ted from Strabo *®, The Word, uud, is on- 
ly made uſe of to expreſs the figurative Man- 
ner of Repreſentation ; and, notwithſtanding 
that, both the Brachmans and Plato might e- 
qually believe a future State: Nor was it ever 
ſuſpected, that the Brachmans did not, or at 
this Day do not. Neither is the Quotation 
from Celfus more to the Purpoſe. Celſus might 
well think Plato's Repreſentations allegorical ; 
but it no ways appears he thought thoſe Alle- 
gories meant nothing, or that - therefore Plato 
did not believe a future State of Rewards and 
Puniſhments. On the contrary, it is plain Cel- 
ſus had no Suſpicion or Doubt upon this Head : 
Nay, he tells us there is a Meaning, and how 
we may find it out, though not without ſome 
Difficulty. The Way to find it out, is, by 
comprehending what Plato intends, when ſpeak- 
Ing of Souls, whether extremely corrupt, or on- 


h imperfect, and not yet ſufficiently purged, he 
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ys (fo Mr. Warburton gives his Senſe) © They 
0 3 by reaſon of their Imbecillity and 
** Sluggiſhneſs, penetrate into the higheſt Re- 
“gion. But was their Nature vigorous. enough 
to raiſe itſelf to ſo ſublime a Contemplation, 
« then would they come to underſtand, this 
60 was the true Heaven, and the true Irradiati- 
* on. This Paſſage is fo very ſublime, that I 
am afraid very few will be able to underſtand a- 
Tittle of it. Which makes it ſo much the more 
regretted by many, that whereas Mr. Warbur- 
ton has given us a Note upon the aayIwoy Pug, 
we have not another on the 56 Ge v v. 
But the moſt important Thing of all had been 
to have told us, what that Contemplation Is, 
which is ſo neceſlary, 3 in order to underſtand 
the true Heaven, and the true Light. But this 
is omitted, and we are only —__ <« that theſe 
6 remarkable Words, beſides the general Con- 
* cluſion to be drawn from them, confirm 
te what has been faid of the peculiar Platonic 
* Metempſychoſis. This general Concluſion, 
I ſuppoſe to be, that Plato End nothing of 
a future State of Rewards and Puniſhments. But 
did Celſus think ſo? or intend that we ſhould 
think ſo ?——As for the other Thing, vis. 
This Paſſage's confirming what has been 88 
ed of the peculiar Platonic Metempſychofis, (if 
this be a Matter of any Moment) it may be al- 
lowed. to do that; 1. e. ſo far as the Platonic 
Metempſychoſis was a moral one, or had a mo- 
ral Deſignation. But, as was before obſerved, . 
p moral Metempſychoſis was not a merely Pla- 
toni 
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tonic Notion ; was not invented by Plato; nor, 
ſo far as appears, at all improved by him. Mr. 
Warburton goes on ; © For here Celſus reſolves 
« all Plato's Meaning, in his Repreſentations of 
« future State into that; viz. the moral 
Metempſychoſis, in Oppoſition to a merely na- 
tural one ; which was the Pythagoric Notion. — 
« And we ſhall hereafter ſee, that that was re- 
e folved into the Re-union of the Soul with the 
« divine Nature, when it became vigorous e- 
enough to penetrate into the higheſt Region.” 
All that I ſhall obſerve here, -is, that this, and 
an hundred ſuch Remarks, will, by no Means, 
affect Plato's Belief of a future State of Rewards 
and Puniſhments. The utmoſt Stretch of Pla- 
7's free-thinking in the Cafe before us, ſeems 
to have been this, viz. © That he thought 
the Souls of all Men would, ſooner or later, 
re- aſcend to the ſupreme Subſtance : The 
« bad would be puſhed by paſſing from one 
«* difagreeable State to another, till at laſt, 
Thought and Reflection being awakened, 
they gradually recovered to a State of Purity 
* and Perfection; and then they would aſcend 
* to the original Subſtance. The Good would, 
by various Changes, likewiſe purge off the 
Remains of Impurity and Imperfection, and 
* then return and be re- united to the fame Sub- 
cc ſtance.” » ; EY 

Here ends the Account of Plato, and it muſt 
be referred to' the Reader, whether the Author 
has not left this Article in as uncertain and incon- 
cluſive a Manner, as he did that of Pythagoras. 
=" L 4 Hence 
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Hence he proceeds to the Hriſtotelians and 


the Staics, and makes ſhort Work with 


as he might very well do. The Paſſage cited 
out 1 b Ethicks, is deciſive enough. 
Nothing is cited concerning Zeno s Opinion; 
except a Pa from Lactantius. But then, 
with Reſpect to this Citation, he ſays; * Not 
to mention that his (Zeno's) Follower Chry- 
« ſippus laught at theſe Things as childith, we 
*© know that the philoſophic Principle of his 
te School was, that the Soul died with the Bo- 
e dy, p. 358. If he aſſerts this to be the 
Notion of Zeno's School in Zeno's Time, I ap- 
prehend he ſays more than is any way to be 
proved; and directly, at the fame Time, con- 
tradicts Tully ; who tells us, that the Stoics held 
that the Soul would live after it's Separation 
from the Body, but denied that it would always 
do ſo *. As for Chryfippus, it has been before 
obſerved, that he was very inconſtant and in- 
conſiſtent upon this Head ; and therefore is to 
be given up here, as well as elſewhere, for a 


repugnant Stoic. Afterwards, the Stoics differ- 
ed; and many of them were doubtful upon 

this Head, and ſome denied ſuch a State. E- 
pictetus did fo; and he certainly was more 


Stoic than any Thing elſe. But what did Cato, 
who was older than he, and profeſſedly a Stoic? 


Or, the other Cato, who was before him? If 


Tully's Book, De Senectute, where Cato is per- 


ſonated, was wrote in Character, we know fuf- 


 * Tuſe. Dipp. 1. c. 31. Stoici autem uſuram nobis an 


ficiently 
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kciently what was his Opinion *. As for Sene- 
ca, who is cited again upon this Occafion, he 
was much younger than both of them; and 
was as inconſtant and inconſiſtent as Chryfppus'; 
therefore not to won” regarded. 

Mr. Warburton now thinking he has given 
ſufficient Evidence, that the Phibſophers did 
not believe a future State of either Rewards or 
Puniſhments, though they were 1 in- 
culcating this Doctrine in their Writings, pro- 
ceeds to explain the very Cauſes, which kept the 
Philoſophers from believing ſuch a Thing. And 
he fays, p. 368, 


* The following Argument, or rather, the following Argu- 
ments (for — ſeveral of them crowded together) 2 
from Plato, ſeem to have given him the greateſt Conviction 
upon this Head ; and they are ſuch as may have their Weight 
with every one, and no one can poſſibly conſider them as merely 
of a popular, exoterical Nature. Quid multa ? fic mihi per- 
« ſuaſi, fic ſentio: cum tanta celeritas animorum fit, tanta memo- 
« ria preteritorum, futurorumgue prudentia, tot artes, tantæ ſci- 
© entiae, tot inventa, non poſſe eam naturam, que res eas conti- 
« neat, efſe mortalem: cumque ſemper agitetur animus, nec princi- 
« pium motũs habeat, quia ſe ipſe moveat, ne finem quidem habi- 
e turum efſe motũs, quia nunquam /t ** ft relicturus: et, cum 
« fimpleæ animi natura efſet, * eret in ſe quidquam admi- 
« flum diſpar ſui atque difimile, non poſſe eum dividi ; quad fi 
© non paſfit, non poſſe interire.— Theſe Arguments, ſo ſtrong 
and convincing in their own Nature, and to himſelf in particular, 
he tells us, are taken from Plato. Hæc Plato nofter.”” And 
here again, Tuliy aſſures us, that in this Opinion of the proper 
Immortality of the Soul, Plato's Sentiment was the ſame with 
that of Pythagoras, and his Sect, and likewiſe that of Socrates. 
For thus the preceding Quotation is introduced. Audiebam 
* Pythagoram, Pythagoreaſque——demonſtrabantur mibi proete- 
rea gue Soerates ſupremo vitæ die de immortalitate - animorum 
« differuiſſet.”—— Then follows, Quid multa ? fic mibi per- 
« ſuaſi, fic ſentios. — Nothing can be plainer, than that 
- Twlly puts the Pythagoreans, Socrates and Plato, upon the ſame 
Footing exactly with Reſpect to the Immortality of the Soul. 
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1. That the it Principle which hindered 
them was this; That God could neither be 
angry nor hurt any one.“ For which he 
cites Tully, Offic. I. 3. c. ũ98. 
Whether Tully ſpeaks at all to his Purpoſe, 
or how far he does ſo, ſhall be now conſidered. 
. Tully does indeed mention ſuch a Notion of 
the Philoſophers (in what Manner will be pre- 
ſently ſeen) upon Occaſion of, and with Relati- 
on to, the particular Caſe of Regulus. Who, 
rather than uade, or even conſent to, an 
Exchange of the Carthaginian Priſoners, kept 
his Oath by returning to Carthage and yielding 
himſelf up to a cruel Death. This Action of 
Regulus is mentioned here by Tully, as an Ex- 
ample of that Greatneſs and Fortitude of Mind, 
which will help a Man to ſurmount any Diffi- 
culties, flight and deſpiſe the Appearances of 
Gain or Pleafure ; and, on the other Hand, en- 
counter any Degrees of Pain and Suffering, ra- 
ther than be diverted or affrighted by either 
from doing his Duty; z. e. from doing what 
upon the whole, all Things conſidered and duly 
balanced one againſt another, appears righteſt - 
and fitteſt for him to do. This is Talis Way 
of accounting for Regulus's Conduct. 4 
* He was ſent, ſays Tully, to the Roman Se- 
de nate, to propoſe an Exchange of Priſoners, 
under a folemn Oath to return to Carthage, 
e if the Senate rejected the Propoſition.— 
ce Juratus miſſus eſt ad Senatum, ut, niſi redditt © 
ce eſſent Pans captivi nobilis quidam, rediret ipſe 
« Carthaginem.” As ſoon as he entered a 4 
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he muſt, as Tully. obſerves, be immediately 
ſtruck with a great many deſirable. Objects; 
Country—Wife—Children—»the Degree of a 
Conſular, which the late unlucky Chance of War 
could not deprive him of. A common Mind 
would have been immediately ſo affected with 
theſe Things, as to reckon them ſuperior to 
every Thing elſe, and for the Sake of them 
would have overlooked and flighted all other 
Conſiderations. But not ſo Regulus. The true 
Greatneſs and Fortitude of his Mind enabled 
him to ſee, that in his Caſe theſe Things were 
really upon the whole not good, net deſirable. 
« Utilitatts ſpeciem videbat, ſed eam, ut res de- 
* clarat, falſam judicavit,* That is, he uſed 
his Reaſon, and ſaw plainly that there were 
Circumſtances in his Caſe, which quite over- 
balanced all the Uzzlity of theſe Things. There» 
fore when he came into the Senate, he was ſo 
far from ſeconding the Propoſition he had made 
from the Carthaginians, that he diſſuaded a 
Compliance with it, and accordingly it was re- 
jected. And what did Regulus do then? Why, 
he returned to Carthage z and though he knew 
he was going to a cruel Enemy and exquiſite 
 Torments, neither that, nor the Tenderneſs he 
had for his Country and Family could detain 
him. And as this was all his own Choice, and 
the Reſult of the moſt deliberate Conſideration, 
we may pronounce him to have been much 
happier in the midſt of even all his Tortures, 
than he could have been, had he ſtaid at Rome 
an old—captive—perjured-Conſular, © Ta- 

or] x cc que 
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tt que tum cum Vigilando necabatur, erat in me- 
te liore cauſa, quam ft domi ſenex, captivus, per- 
« iurus, Conſularis remamſiſſet. » 
As to the particular Action of his returnin 
to Carthage, it was his Oath that influenced him 
to do that. EPR lays Tully, conſer- 
« vandum putabat.”—— Now the mentioning 
Regulus's Oath and his Regard to it upon this 
Occaſion, gives Tully the Opportunity of intro- 
ducing ſeveral Obje&tions to Regulus's keeping his 
Oath. Concerning all which Objections and 
Tully's Anſwers to them, it may and ſhould be 
remarked, they would have found no Place at 
all, had it been at firſt obſerved, (as it is a great 
Way afterwards) that as to this particular Acti- 
on of - Regulus's keeping his Oath and returning 
to Carthage, whatever Fate he ſhould there meet 
with; there was really nothing wonderful, or 
difficult, or even Matter of Choice in it. For, 
as the Manners of that Time were in which 
Regulus lived, he could not, in this Reſpect, 
have done otherwiſe than he did. Since had 
he not returned of his own Accord, he would 
have been compelled to it. That is; the Se- 
nate and People of Rome would themſelves have 
ſent him back in Chains, and with every other 
Mark of Infamy and Diſgrace. In this Manner 
it is, that Twlly at laſt recollects, and, I may add, 
as it were corrects, himſelf, and returns from a 
long Digreſſion l. Sed ex tota hac laude Re- 
„ guli unum illud fi admiratione dignum, quod 
. « captivos retinendos cenſuerit: nam quod re- 
555 3 YE 6 | Ibid, c. 31. — | t * 
* dit, 
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« düt, nobis nunc mirabile videtur, illis quidem 
« temporibus aliter facere non potuit. Tague 
« ;lla laus non eſt hominis, ſed temporum. Here 
we have the real Truth of the Caſe; and from 
hence it is plain, that Regulus's keeping his 
Oath and going back to Carthage, made no 
Part at all of his real Merit. n 
Tully however had his End in mentioning 
this Oath, and gained by it an Opportunity of 
making and anſwering ſeveral Obje&:ons to Re- 
gulus's keeping it, 463 A 
One, and the firſt, is that which Mr. Var. 
burton here mentions. © Quid eſt igitur, dixerit 
« quis, in jurejurando* Num iratum timemus 
« Youvem? At hoc quidem commune eſt ammum 
« Philoſophorum, non eorum modo qui deum nihil 
habere ipſum negotii dicunt, & nibil exhibere 
«* altert, fed eorum etiam, qui deum ſemper age- 
« re aliquid & moliri volunt, nunquam nec iraſci 
e deum nec nocere.” Immediately after this come 
the other Obhjections; and as Tully's Anſwers fol- 
low afterwards in the ſame Order, he firſt of all 
ſpeaks to this, and ſays; That ſuch a Reaſon 
« would hold good not only ' againſt Regulus, 
« or his keeping his Oath, but equally againſt 
© every Oath, or the keeping any Oath at all. 
But in taking an Oath, the proper and pri- 
“ mary Conſideration is, not what Fear there 
« js in it, but what is the Force of it. An Oath 
e is a religious Affirmation: And what is thus, 
affirmatively (poſitively, certainly) promiſed, 


as in the Preſence of God, quaſi Deo tefte 
4 (Tulh does not add, & ultore) muſt be held 


WO 
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* to and performed. For this does not relate 
« to the Anger of the Gods, which is nothing 
« here, but to Juſtice and good Faith; which 
* are Confiderations of principal Moment, and 
e to be preferred to all private Views whatſo- 
« ever. This was plainly the Sentiment of our 
« Anceſtors; who therefore placed and wor- 
« ſhipped the Image of good Faith in the Ca- 
ow — the very next to that of Jupiter him- 
* ſe * | . | 
This, I take it, is the true Senſe of Tulhys 
Anſwer to the firſt Objection; and in particu- 
lar of that Expreſſion, © jam enim non ad iran 
« deorum, que nulla eft, ſed ad juſtitiam & ad 
« fidem pertinet.” ——2uc nulla eft, ſeems to be 
the ſame as, quæ nihil eſt, i. e. nibil ad hanc 
rem. That is; it is nothing to the preſent Pur- 
poſe; it does not properly come into any Con- 
ſideration here. As the Words ſeem not quite 
incapable of this Conſtruction, it may not a lit- 
tle incline us to think it is the true one, to con- 
fider, that Tully; s denying abſolutely the Anger 


of the Gods, in this Place, is utterly needleſs 
and foreign to the Purpoſe : As any one will 


preſently ſee, who ſtrictly attends to and con- 


fiders the Force of his Argument. Thoſe in- 
. deed who make the Objection, do deny the 


Anger of the Gods, and fay, it is the Senti- 


ment of all the Philoſophers, © that God can 


« neither be angry nor hurt any one;” and 
upon this they aſk ; © what ſhould Regulus or 
© any one elſe be afraid of in violating an Oath ? 
Tully in his Anſwer apparently waves the Con- 

fideration 
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fderation of this philoſophical Opinion; and 
ſatisfies himſelf with obſerving, that it is nothing 
to the Purpoſe ; ſince in ſwearing a Man is to 
conſider, not what Fear there is, but what is 
the proper, poſitive Force of his Oath. - © Non 
« qui metus, fed que vis fit, debet intelligi. 
And this will lead him, not tothe Anger of the 
Gods, but to Juſt ice and good Faith: Toe 
are, and ought to be, Conſiderations of 
pal Moment ; and particularly were ſo in the 
Judgment of our Anceſtors. © 

This is Tully's Anſwer. | 
Leet us now return to Mr. Warburton, who 
has neither quoted Twlly, nor repreſented his 
Senſe, in ſuch a Manner as might be wiſhed. 
Where the Omiſſions ſeem to make 
him, he has given us no Notice of them; but 
where they are of no Moment, he has by 
Breaks been very careful to give us Warning. 
After thoſe Words“ Sed jusjurandum conſer- 
« vandum putabat; he has omitted this em- 
phatical Concluſion. ©. Jfaque tum cum vigi- 
« „ lands necabatur, erat in MELIORE Causa, 
quam fi domi ſenex, captivus, perjurus conſu- 
" * remanfiſſet 3” and a great deal more, 
without giving the leaſt Hint of any Omiſſion: 
But on the contrary, goes on to the firſt Ob- 
jection, as if in Tully it was immediately con- 
_ nected with © jusjurandum ras you: | 
2 _ With it is not. ä 
again; Tully, he fays, aſſures us, that 
« the Principle of God 8 i . angry nor 
« hurting any one,” was held univerſally by the 
Pbilhſo- 
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Philoſophers, as __ by thoſe who believed 2 
Providence, as E who did not. —— And 
for this quotes ords, as if they * 
ed Jays own ILY A hoc quidem 
& commune eft omnium Philoſophorum, non eorum 
1e modo qui deum nibil habere ipſum negotii di- 
d cunt, & nibil exbibere alteri ; fed corum etiam 
© qui deum ſemper agere liquid moliri volunt, 
* nunquam nec iraſci deum nec nocere,” 
Whereas theſe Words are not Tully's in any 
proper 'Senſe, but an Objector's, and contain an 
Objeftion, the firſt of five or fix, to Regulus's 
Conduck: Which Tully himſelf anſwers alter 
wards ; in the Manner above.—— 

But let us go on to his Manner of ot 
ing Tully's _ What Concluſions, ſays 
* fallow om this Principle, againſt a fu- 
« ture State of Rewards and Puniſhments, in 
te the OpIxiox of Tully himſelf, we ſhall now 
cc ſee. eee 

In the firſt Place; Tully draws no Conclufom 
at all from that Principle, either one Way or 
another : But only obſerves concerning it, that 
it is here, upon this Occaſion and with Re- 
lation to Regulus, mentioned and objected to no 
Manner of Purpoſe, and that it is quite beſide 
the Queſtion : Since, whatever is determined 


concerning the Anger of the Gods, Reguluss 


Conduct would, and might reaſonably, have 
been the ſame. And in the ſecond Place; it is 
to be obſerved, that Mr. Varburton no more 
tells us what _ thoſe Conclufions are, than Tull 
himſelf has drawn them. One indeed, "wy 


2 -- 
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auh one, is afterwards mentioned ; and it ſhall 
be preſently conſidered. t. 
NB Fs he goes on: Tullyis here commend- 
ing Regulus for preferring the publick Good to 
„his own, and the honeſt to 8 in 
diſſuading the Releaſe of the _ 
* Priſoners and returning back to certain 1155. 
« when he might have ſpent his Age at Home 


jn Peace and Pleaſure *,” Now let us ſee 


» What Truth there is in this Obſervation, or what Peace 
nnd Pleafure Regulus would have lived in had he ſtaid at Rome, 
may y appear, not only from what Tully himſelf tells us, but 
likewiſe from a parallel Inſtance in the next Punic War (when it 
cannot be pretended the Manners of the Romans were at all im- 
prove) ef Gr Nepos, and preſerved to us by A. Gel- 
Nock. Attic. I. 7. c. 18. Some of the ten Romans who had 
deen ſent by Hannibal to Rome after the Battle of Cane to 
ſe an of Priſoners, under the Obligation of an 
ath to return, I they did not ſucceed, thought it beſt, it 
ems, though the Senate rejected the Motion, to ſtay at Home 
and enjoy the Freedom and Delights of Rome. But whatever 
they might ſe to themſelves, they found every Thing turn 
out contrary to cation; and, inſtead of Peace and Pleaſure, 
met with ſo much Contempt and perpetual ill Uſage from every 
Body as ſoon rendered even Life itſelf a Burthen. Celia: 
« autem Nepos, in libro Exemplorum quinto, id gquogue literis man- 
« davit, multis in Senatu placniſſe, ut ti, qui redire nollent, dati 
* cuftodibus ad Hannibalem deduterentur ; fed ram Jententiam - 
% mero plurium, quibus id non wideretur, ſuperatam; eus tamen 
* ui ad Hannibalem non rediſſent, uſque adto inteſtabilet invi- 
* Fane fuifſe, ut tedium witee crperint necemque ſibi conſeiwerint.”” 
It is obſervable in this Story, thar, though the Senate had it in 
Deliberation, and many of the Members were of Opinion that 
theſe perjured Captives ſhould be ſent in ſafe Cuſtody to the 
Carthaginian Camp, yet the Majority refuſed to come into it. 
Which is a remarkable Inſtance of what is above obſerved, that 
the Manners of the Romans were. by no. Means im d be- 
tween the firſt and ſecond Panic Wars; fince Tully. {*y 
tells us, that at the Time of the former; the Senate and People 

M of 
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Does Tully oppoſe private real Good to 
of the Pa o che really profitable to 85 
honeſt? So much the contrary, that he ſhews, 
the private Good or Profit, which could have 
hindered Regulus from keeping his Oath, was a 
falſe Species, a Deluſion. Utnhitatis ſpeciem 
« widebat, ſed eam, ut res declarat, FALSAM 
SF. udicavit > Quæ erat tals; manere in patria 
„ —efſe domi ſuæ cum uxore—cum liberts—quan 


% calamitatem 7 


epiſſet in bello. communem fir. 
& tun bellice judicantem tenere conſularis dig- 
* mitatis gradum. Quis bac neget eſſe Utiha? 
quem cenſes ? magnitudo animi & fortitudo ne- 
gat. And it is fo far from being true, or 
agreeable to Tully's Sentiment, that Regulus re- 
turned back to certain Miſery, that, on the 
contrary, he fays, when Regulus was actually in 
his Torments, he was in more eligible Circum- 
ſtances, than he could have been, had he ſtaid 
at Rome. © Cum vigilando necabatur, erat in 
„ MELIORE CAUSA, quam fi dom: Senex—capti- 
« u- perjurus— conſularis remanſiſſet:“ Where 
every Word is ſo very expreſſive of the extreme 
Wretchedneſs of that State he muſt have been 
in had he ſtaid at Home. ey 18 
=. Mr. Warburton goes on; © All this Tu 
1 «obſerves was done out of Regard to his Oath, 
Ml of Rome would have made no Scruple of ſending away ſuch 
faithleſs People in Chains, and with every other Mark of Infamy 
and Diſgrace. But yet at the ſame Time it is evident likewiſe, 
that though the Senate let theſe perjured Captives alone, yet 
every Body in their private Conduct behaved in ſuch a Manner 


towards them, as quite rendered Life an NE Burden, 
and quickly red them to the Necellity of putting a violent 
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Divine Legation of Moſes. 163 
* But it may perhaps, ſays he; be objected 
« What is i 1 Oath ? 'The Violator need 
« not fear the Wrath of Heaven. For all 
« Philoſophers hold, that God cannot be angry 
« nor hurt any one.” And what is Tully made 
to reply to this? Why, © that it was a Con- 
« ſequence of the Principle of God's not being 
« angry, that the perjured Man had nothing to 
« fear from divine Vengeance: But that it was 
« not THIS Fear, which was really nothing, 
but Juſtice and good Faith, that made tlie 
“ SanCtion of an Oath.” If this is Tully's Re- 
ply, here is then, firſt, a Conceſſion made; 
dux. that it was 4 Conſequence of the Principle of 
God's not being angry, that the perjured Man 
had nothing to fear from divine Vengeance, —— 
But where ſhall we find any Thing of this in 
Tully ? If this be a Conclufion or a Conſequence 
from that Principle, it is abſolutely of Mr. 
Warburton's drawing, not Tully'ss He has not 
the leaſt Tittle of it. What Tully himſelf fays 
is this: © Such a Reaſon is quite impertinently 
* mentioned, with Relation to the particular 
« Caſe of Regulus: Since it will equally con- 
« clude againſt every Oath whatſoever. - But 
“in ſwearing a Man is not to conſider, what 
&« Fear there is in his Oath, i. e. what he has 
« to fear from breaking his Oath, but what is 
the proper FORCE of it. Non qui metus, 
«ſed que vis fit, debet intelligi.” —And to this 
Senſe the Reaſon that follows is exactly accom- 
modated. E, enim jusjurandum affirmatio 
«* rehgioſa : quod autem air mate, quaſi deo 
454 M 2 teſte, 
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 tefte, promiſeris, id fenendum ; jan endy 


« non ad iran deerum, qua | nulla eft, ſed ud 
74 itiam & ad fidem pertinet.”. That is; 

or an Oath is a religious Affirmation; but 
< what is thus promiſed, as in the Preſence of 
« God, muſt be performed: For now Juſtice 
« and good Faith are concerned, and not at al 
the Anger of the Gods. 

CH — in the next Place: What does Mr. 
Warkurton mean by thoſe Words; # was nt 
Tumis Fear —but Mic and goed Faith? Tan 
Fear 2 What, Fear of divine Vengeance? 
This muſt be the Meaning, if there is any. 
But Tully's Metus OT” and will include 
every Occafion of Fear, whether from the 
Gods, or the Magiſtrate, or any other Cauſe 
whatſoever : nd. I apptehend, chat with Re- 
to all of them equally he would fay, 

> They do not any of them properly enter into 
8 0 Confideration of the Obligation of "ab 

th.” And therefore thoſe, who think the 
—— 2 — and cannot hurt any one, 
Cannot with any Propriety object this to Repu- 
lus, as a Reaſon why he might not — 
his Oath, © Nee nd metus,” is 

any particular Fear, but incluſive of all Fear 
of every Kind, whatever is the Cauſe, 
Occaſion.— And Tully's Sentiment is; that no 
Fear whatever is properly concerned in the Ob- 
ligation or Sanction of an Oath. And in this 
Manner he anſwers, or (as ſome would chooſe 
to expreſs it rather) eludes, the i Oyettion ; 
ne at ee * R ee him- 
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| »Ifthe turned Render cnn, a, all, p04 quieſce in the rela- 
tive Sente of thoſe Words 5 * add yer ſo. e 
with me, as not to be able to 2 with — at Propriety, or to What 
15 2 himſelf ſhould deny abjolutely the Anger ofthe 
ke may conſider another 0 i * 
defore us; in which, I think, the Proprie 2 — 
and Sentiments is e qually conſulted. It Leppocs an Ellipis in 
the Words, que vals 4, and they are thought to mean 
the lame as, © gue dicitur nulla oft,” or, quam dicunt nullam 
%.“ And though Ellipſes are not by any Means to be 
imagined any where without Reaſon, it is Wer that thoſe who 
take the whole Paſſage before them, and well attend to it, will 
ſee, that there is no Improbability in ſappoſing one here. 'The 
Qbjetor would have the Force of an Oath, to relate to the An- 
| rr ks Gods ; which Anger he denies. Tully fays, the 
of an Oath has no Relation at all to the Anger here de- 
med: But to Juſtice and good Faith. For what is an Oath but 
2 religious Affirmation ? And is not a Man obliged by Juſice 
and good Faith to perform what is ſo promiſed ? This Com- 
trudtion, I confeſs, is not my own: But I mention it as & very 
n dere agreeable to Tally Manner; Who 
any Occaſion, and cannot by any 
Means be — 4 to n in material a Point, without any 
the leaſt Motive or Propriety whatſoever. © The Obligation 
© of an Oath is derived from Juſtice and good Faith; The 
_— of the Gods has to do with it, ——is not 
ying enough? To what could it be added; 


this Anger in itſelf nothing —— —— 
impertinent, and e erent 

er both of eg t Bes g Ne. on the & 

Hand; if it be fuppoſed, theſe Words, A ex- 

50 


que nulla 
preſs, not Tuth's, bat the Ohjedter's Sente, There 
| at all —— — « The Obli- 
gation of an „ 
Nr but to Juſtice and good Is of 


; muſt be r 


Fe here is mother Diffculey, it muſt be owned, ftill behind, 


not relating to 7s indeed, but the Strength of 

his Reaſoning u 22 Occaſion, and in this Anſwer to the 

firſt Odjection: ich is, that this Anſwer ſeems not * 
M 3 
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And from hence, I think, may appear, how 
100 wrong Mr. Warburton is 10 i Concld. 
fion: © Here we ſee Tully owns the Conſe- 
« quence of this univerſal Principle, that it quite 
« overthrew the Notion of Divine Puniſhments,” 
' Tully certainly acknowledges no ſuch Thing, 
No, not even (ex abundant: ) upon Mr, War- 
burton's own Conſtruction of thoſe Words, 
e qua nulla eff,” He will have them taken in 
the Senſe of an abſolute Negative. But what is 
it then that is here denied? It is the ira deorum; 


left any effectual Difference between an Oath and a bare Pro- 
miſe. An Oath is a Promiſe, ſays Tully, made as in the Preſence 
of God; guaſi deo tefte.” This is plainly mentioned by Tull 
as adding ſomething to the Obligation of a Promiſe. And yet 
really and effectually there is nothing added; upon the Suppo- 
ſitiong»:that though God be a Witneſs of an Oath, he is uncon- 
cerned whether it be kept or broken, and will neither reward 
Faithfulneſs nor puniſh Perjury. | Br 
Hut, laſtly ; with Relation to this whole Diſcourſe concerning 
Regulus and his,Oath, itis to be obſerved ; that, notion 
ing Tully's © Heæc fere contra Regulum, it muſt not be ſuppo 

At any ſuch Obje&ion as the firft could poſſibly be made in Nu 
ga Time, Theſe Notions concerning the | avogſnoia of tht 
Gods had no Place among the Roman: till long after. No, nor 
among the Greeks, out of the philoſophic Schools; but both 
Greeks and Romans at this Time thought Perjury offenſive to che 
Gods, and what the Gods could be angry at and would puniſh, 
And Ageſilauss Way of thinking and reaſoning in a x 
Caſe was not, as yet, uncommon to both People. Turavit 
« utergue (Ageſilaus & Tiflaphernes) ſays Corn. Nepos in Agel, 
« ſe fine dolo inducias conſervaturum. In qua pactione ſumma fi 
„ manfit Ageſilaus ; contra ea Tiſlaphernes nibil aliud quam bel- 
* lum comparavit. 1 egi ſentiebat Laco, tamen juqurandum ſer- 
<< wabat, 2 eo conſequi ſe dicebat, quod Tiſlaphernes 
1% perjurio ſuo & ines ſuis rebus abalienaret, & Deos ſibi ira- 
tos redderet. Se autem ſęrvata religione confirmare exercitum, 
% guum animadverteretidearum numen facere ſecum, homine/que ſibi 


4 . ficdem viderent. 
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and the Negation cannot be extended farther; 
without including more than Twily has done 
jam enim non ad iram deorum, que nulla et 
that plainly is, que Ira nulla eſt. Grant- 
ing then, that here is a Denial of the Anger of 
God, it will not follow, that Tully denied like- 
wiſe divine Pun;ſhments. As it is evident he has 
not actually denied theſe Puniſhments, he can 
poſſibly be charged with the Denial of them no 
otherwiſe than only as a Conſequence of his deny- 
ing the other, vi. the Anger. But to this it 
may reaſonably be objected ; that a Man is not 
to be charged with the Conſequences of an Opi- 
nion; no, nor with'any Conſequence whatſoever, 
though ever ſo plain and direct, till he himſelf 
ſees and owns it. Now Tully does not in the 
leaſt mention ſuch a Conſequence, © No Pu- 
* niſhments, becauſe no Anger; and it can» 
not any other Way be known whether he faw 
the Conſequence or not. But, on the other 
Hand, much the greateſt Probability is, thathe 
was ſo far from ſeeing the Juſtneſs of ſuch a 
Conſequence, that either had it been mention- 
ed to him, or, in the leaſt Reſpect to his Pur- 
poſe to have taken any Notice of it upon the 
preſent Occaſion, he would have denied it. 
My Reaſon is this: He could, we find, very 
eaſily ſeparate all Anger from the Execution of 
Juſtice, in the Caſe of the civil Magi : 
Nay, he reckoned, that © Juſtice could never 
well be executed, where that Paſſion had any 
Place, Therefore he gives it as his Opinion, 
and a neceſſary Direction to the civil Powers, 
_—_ M 4 that 
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that they ſhould reſemble the Lows in this Re. 
1 execute Ju with the fame 
as the Laws ſelves 2 {= 
This he has done in the very e 
*Freataſe of Offices * ; and bis 
worth reciting.  ** Propibenda autem Jag 
„ K IA #7 puniendo: nunguam enim tratus, 
15 12 accedet ad ha nam, nedlocritatem illum ten 
6 -nebit, que oft inter nimium & parum'; qua 
i placet pat & reife oe modo non 
* laudarent. iratundiam, & dicerent utiliter a 
de nat datam. Ila vero OMNIBPS in rebus 
e repudianda eft ; optandumque ut ii, 
$ 21. rei publica „ miles fint, 2 
e nienduum non n itate ducuntur.” 
Now if Tully could cafly ſeparate Anger 
fre Juſtice in an inferior — Being, 
muſt much more eaſily do it with reſpect * 
Orders, and an of all with re 
1 He reckoned Anger, we 15 
the very worſt * of 2 — Juſtice (and 
would therefore have it abſolutely excluded in 
every Caſe) ; could he think it neceſſary. in the 
Execution of divine Juſtice? Nay, and ſo ne- 
that the one could not be executed 
without the other So neceſſary, that the De- 
nial of the one, the Anger of the Gods, muſt 
be immediately the Denial of the ther, the 
_ Execution of E e This could not be: 
It may be concluded therefore, that though 
Tah in tofe Words, « que nulla eff,” ſhould 
de ſuppoſed a Laden u den the ger of 
10 5 1e. 29. 3 
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the Gods, he bas fill, left full Room for the 
Execution RT NOT? ot tg ren 
evil Men. | 

Laſtly ; It ma not be improper | 
A Ss he only n bor 
where Tully mentions Ned of the P- 
lolophers, e that the Gods do no Hurt to any 
. 1 Head be Mo le, . ck 
ö the Beginning econd Book, c. 3. And 
| * be of ſome e 
ay n 
is there enumerating T are 
ufefub to Men. at t le ad Ben in 
Auimata and Inanimata : The former he fub- 
divides into irrational and rational ; and the laſt 
. of theſe, cp porn) oe 3 
emu enera pur, unum 

„ he ER Concerning the Gadrhe 
4 <« that Piety and Holineſs will conciliate 
their Favour and Beneficence *© Deus pla- 
catos Pietas efficiet & ſanctitas. The Senſe 
he Vn, K is large Conſtruction of 


the Word, placatas. Concerning Aden he 
that in the ſecond Place and next to 
Gods, they can be moſt uſeful to one ano- 
4 cher. Proxime autem, & 2 dow. 
 *. homines haminibus maxime utiles e Of poſt 

Then he proceeds to obſerve, that of the Things 
— x Pb Men the Diviſion is the ſame. bo — 
217: Ker Wer phe Sod objant; . 
b % 9: And then adds: But becauſe 
they think that the Gods do no Hurt to Men, 


2 the reckon that Mw are chiefly hurtful to 
af 5 cc © one 
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one another.” Sed quia devs nocere tin pu- 
* tant, bis exceptis, bomines hominibus ſe 
% plurimum arbitrantur.”—— The Nominative 
Cale to putant and arbitrantur will be in vain 
ſought for b thoſe who do not know or 'coh- 
fider, that Tully in this Tract of Offices profeſſes 
chiefly to follow the Szoics, as he declares at the 
Beginning of it. Sequemur igitur boc quidem 
e tempore & hac in queſtione potiſſimum Stoicos.” 
—— Theſe therefore are the Perſons he is here 


And this gives an Occafion of obſerving; that 


Tully ſeems, as it were induſtriouſly, to hide his 
own real Sentiments concerning this Notion of 
the Gods, * their doing no Hurt to any one.” 


Neither here, nor upon Occaſion of Regulus | 


does he fay any Thing in his own Perfon, or 
let us know, what he himſelf really thought. 
But then, in the next Place; he himſelf informs 
us, that even in the Opinion of his Philgſopbers, 
the Ratio is not the fame with Regard to both 
Good and Evil. They never dreamed, that be- 
cauſe the Gods do no Hurt to any one, they 
neither therefore did any Good: But, on the 
contrary, from this Paſſage of Tully it is plain, 
they thought juſt the Reverſe. e Gods did 


Good, and in fo great a Meaſure, that, though 


in doing M:ſchief to one another Men have the 
firſt or only Place, © homines hominibus obefſe 
te pluri mum, in doing of Good they can pretend 
to no more than the ſecond Place: Proxime 
E fecundum deos homines hominibus eſſe utiles. 


Therefore 
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Therefore farther, let it be obſerved, how 
-"Fnitely it muſt be to argue againſt a 
future State of Rewards, becauſe it may, or 
muſt, follow from this Notion of the Philoſo- 
phers, that the Gods can hurt no Body, 
that there can be none of Puniſhments. God 
does Good here, though he does no Hurt; in 
the fame Manner he may do Good, and no Hurt, 
hereafter. 
And, laſtly; whereas 7; ully Abe * gays, 
@ Hominem naturæ obedientem homini nocere non 
« poſſe,” would any one argue from hence, 
that there can be no Civil Puniſhments? If 
the Gods always act according to Nature, it 
will certainly follow, that they cannot hurt any 
one: But will this farther Conſequence be 
that then they cannot pump? Try it in 
ther Caſe, of Phe Civil. Magi a a good Ma- 
te will act according to Nature, or the 
eaſon of Things; and the Conſequence is good, 
that ſuch a one cannot hurt any Body: Will it 
from hence follow, that ſuch a one cannot in- 
flict . Civil Puniſhments ?. Such a Conſequence 
is ſeen to be plainly bad, whether we f of 
Fact or Right. Malefactors are p by 
every good Magiſtrate; and they ought to be 
ſo agreeably to the Directions of Nature; ; juſtin 
the fame Manner as a rotten Branch is 
ted from the Tree, or a mortified Member e 
the animal Body. 
Mr. Warturton however was himſelf aware 
of ſeveral Objeftions againſt what he * aden 
ic. L. 3. c. 5 
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40 Wikdever Inflteate of 5 Naben State be taken away by de- 
apy r Mr. Warburton ſhould be the laſt to 
take Notice af, or lay any Streſs upon it. Becauſe under his 
4 Propoſition, the the Nele of Religion to Society is made 
chieſty to ariſe from hs Del. Defect in Civit Government, that it 
« cannot in force the Sanction of Renard. It can inforce the 
beverage Eres windy in the Manner, and to the Degree, it 
e in it's Power 

1 . 
OT e), upon this Account, to Society. See p. 20. 
« — the whole then it appears, that Civil Society — 
3 *in 
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obſerved ; and as ſhrewd! a Reaſon is 
given it: * E T Ancients made 
« the Rewar only temporary, 
„made the Puniſhments of e r 
But if ſo, theſe Ancients were Men, 
and had rare Notions of Things; „had 
molt ſtupid Creatures to deal withal, who were 
capable of being managed at fuch a Rate. 
However, I ſhall venture to fay, he does not 
e his Aſſertion. The Citations from Virgil 
ſheet. The former; Hes omnes ub: mille,” 
includes only the People of E ; conſe- 
quently (as Mr. Warburton will tell us 
preſently) not all that are yewarded in a future 
State: The latter, © feder ætermompue ſedebit,” 
depends upon a fingle Word intirely ; which is 
often uſed with ſo much Latitude, that nothing 
can eaſily any where be concluded from i ins 
0 a | 5 
AR ne or wap is next cited, he 
only of great and moſt- ĩnexcuſable Sinners as 
being thrown into Tartarus, from whence 
there is no Redemption. TepooruAiag oe Xa 
berdhag, 5 Paves aeg — vag, woAAg; 
6561 ae peevor, 7 c - Tore, —And as to , 
Celſus, who is next produced; he is equally.to 
be underfiood as ſpe xg of the Eternity of fu- 


„in irſelf, the Sanftion of Reward, to ſecure the Obedience 
of it's Laus.—— But it being evident, that the joint Sanc- 
tions of Rewards and Puniſhments are but juſt ſufficient to 
* ſecure the tolerable Obſervance of Right—it follows, that 
« as Religion only can ſupply che Sanction of Rewards, which 


© Society wants, and has not, Religion 1s abſolut e 
a to bs Government.” 20 . * 
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ture Rewards, as of future P 
pee ed  Bragavres endayuori uc, l . ede Ty 
rau auavio xexor; ouitorrey — He ſays, the 
Good will be happy, the Bad will be always 
* miſerable.” Does Celſus, by this Manner of 
Expreſſion, determine, the Good will' not be 
happy as lng as the Wicked will be miſerable ? 
Surely, not: Nor does Orzgen fo underſtand it, 
But then, in the next Place; he is well a- 
ware, that, as to the Eternity of Reward;, 
ſeveral Paſlages might be ogg t to NR that 
the Ancients believed it: As this of Tu, 
* Omnibus qui patriam conſervarint——ubi bt. 
* ati avo ſempiterno fruuntur; and comes off 
by diſtinguiſhing the Souls of Men, according, 
he ſays, to the Opinion of the Ancients, into 
Human, Heroic and Demonic; the two laſt of 
which were indeed believed to enjoy. eternal 
Happineſs in Heaven. Believed? 5 indeed 
believed? By whom? By the Philoſophers ? If 
ſo, then the Diſpute is at an End; and in more 
Reſpects than one. If it is to be underſtood 
of others, neither the Objection, nor the Quo- 
tation, are to any Purpoſe. But, 


2. Mr. Farm was ſenſible, and could 


not be otherwiſe, that this firſt Anſwer. was 
very inſufficient ; and therefore endeavours, in 
the next Place, to mend it; and tells us, © that 
© in every Senſe of a future State, as a moral 
<« Deſignation, Rewards and Puniſhments ne- 
« ceſfarily imply each other; ſo that where 
one is wanting, the other cannot Mbly 
. ak adding, This is too evident _ 
. cc n 
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« need a Proof. But however euident it may 
LY Ph ale ee is otherwiſe to almoſt 
And was it many times more 
enden gen x is, that future e 8 My 
niſhments neceſſarily 7 15 "Near 
yg.” be nothing to . dogs, wen it 
85 ways made a , that ./ 
al ng And 1 AE it be 1 
. whatever Laftantius might think, Tally, 
whoſe Opinion in theſe, Caſes is upon all Ac- 
925 infinitely preferable, was certainly of an- 
; and, as was ſaid above, always 
fk of the future State (in his philoſophical 
orks) as either a State of Happineſs, or of 
no Senſe at all; and could never conceive how 
a third could be. Nor is there any Thing won 
derful in this: For the Ancients 5525 be, 
much too eaſily, led to think, that a State of 
M. Senſe, i. e. ſomething tantamount to Anni- 
hilation, was a Puniſhment ſufficient for the 
Tranſgreſſions of a ſhort Life. And eſpecially, 
when they appear to have had a much higher 
3 of the preſent Puniſhment of 
great Crimes; and, on the other hand, of the 
Inefficacy of Vice to produce Happineſs; than 
the Generality ſeem now to entertain. 

z. There is however another Thing to be 
offered upon this Head, dig. That the Phi- 
q IND, who held the Attribute of Grace 
or Favour in the Deity, meant it not as a 
* Paſſion or Affection; in which Senſe they 
© underſtood the Anger that was denied by 
them.“ This he will © ſhew under the 

« next 


Paſſion, or = Aection, or 
Reaſon ; or, yet more particularly, Love, or 
Goodneſs ; or, laſtly, Fuſtice. Though all this 
1 and really is, nothing to the 
poſe ; FT cannorfatbar ee 3 th 
farther upon what Mr. Warburton ſays here; 
That the Philoſophers might to the full as cafily 
Have ſeparated all Paſſon from that Principle in 
the Deity, which was neceſſary for the puniſ} 
ing of Sinners, as they could from that Grace 
or Favour which muſt neceſſarily be fuppoſed 
in order to the rewarding the ri s. And 
they might have been put in Mind of this every 
Day, by only N the Conduct of every 
7 ; who executed the Laws 

the Puai t of Offenders, and rewarded 
the good Citizen, equally, without any Tran- 
ſport or Paſſion, one way or other. But, 
2. He ſtarts another Obje#on againſt his own 
Reaſoning from that Opinion of the Philoſo- 
phers, that God can neither. be angry, nor Burt 
any one, Viz. < That it proves too much. —» 
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2d, ſays he, this deſtroys God's Providence 
66 HERE, as well as hereafter: Which Provi- 
« dence ſeveral of the Theiſtical Philoſophers, 


« we know, did believe.” And ſurely it muſt 
be plain enough (as was. before obſerved) that 
if, becauſe God has no Paſſion (either of Love 
or Anger) he cannot do either Good or Hurt to 
ackhiesy this will equally conclude againſt his 
doing either of theſe in the preſent Life, as in 
the future. And if, notwithſtanding his hav- 
ing no ſuch Affections, (as Love or Hatred) he 
can in the preſent Life, according to certain 
Circumſtances of Men, do either Good or Hurt 
to them, he ky mee 
ten | 
Mr. Warburton bimſelf was certainly ſenſible ö 
of a Pinch upon this Head: For — at 
an Anſwer; and, I think, in vain. The Pe- =, 
ripatetics and the \Stoics he will have to deny a 
particular Providence. What is faid concern- 
ing the Providence they allowed, is by no 
Means clear and connected, (which indeed is 
not to be wondered at.) But the Obſervation 
made upon the whole, is ſurpriſing to a Degree. 
Here then is a Providence very conſiſtent 
* with a Diſbelief of a future State of Rewards 
* and Puniſhments.” For what is this to the 
Purpoſe of the Objection ? Did they believe a 
preſent Providence or not? A Providence taking 
Care of good Men, and ng the bad? If 
they did; notwithſtanding that they held God 
_ not love or hate; then, in Spite way 
3 they might equally believe 
N Regards 


) 
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Regards would extend to Men in a future State 
of Being. But if they did not believe ſuch 
Providence, then they are not of the Number 
of the Theiſtical Philoſophers here meant, nor 
ſhould they have been mentioned at all. And 
Mr. Warburton knows there were other Theiſt;- 
cal Philoſophers beſides them, viz. the Pytha- 
goreans and Platonifts : And he owns, that they 
acknowledged a particular Providence, —— 
« which could not poſſibly be adminiſtred 
© without the Affections of Love and Anger :” 
And ſays; Here then lies the Difficulty: 
* Theſe Secs removed all Paſſions from the 
<«. Godhead ; eſpecially Anger: And on that 
e Account rejected a future State of Rewards 
« and Puniſhments, while yet they believed a 
Providence; which was adminiſtred by the 
Exerciſe of thoſe very Paſſions.” Here is 
Nodus vindice dignus; and Mr. Warburton will 
endeavour to ſolve it. In order to which, he 
has Recourſe to an ancient Notion of Paganiſm, 
and thoroughly - eſpouſed by Pythagoras, and 
Plato in particular, viz. That of Tutelary Dei- 
ties. And, in ſhort, theſe are the ſuperintend- 
ing Beings, who exerciſe a particular Provi- 
dence here below, influenced by the Affections 
of Love, Hatred, Sc. But when now, adds 
c He, the Soul is diſingaged from the Body, it 
« is no longer, in their Opinion, under the 
« Government of Demons, nor, conſequently, 
« ſubje& to the Effect of the Demonic Paſſi- 
* ons: And what becomes of it then, we 
© ſhall ſee hereafter,” p. 378. Several Things 


1 
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are here aſſerted upon very ſlender Grounds. — 
However, at preſent, let it be only obſerved, 
that that Phraſe, Diſingaged from oe Body, is 
quite — = — — 2 It * mean, 
diſingaged from the preſent as happens 
nds; or, diſing - from Body, or or- 
ganiſed Matter. In the latter Senſe, methi 
it is to be taken here. 'Becanſe Pythagoras ant 
Plato made the Soul after Death, to paſs through 
= Stages and Revolutions, before it arrived 

e Place here hinted at. And in all theſe 
—— States it muſt be ſuppoſed to be 
till under Dæmonic Influence; and was treated 
detter or worſe, according to it's Merit. Here 
then was (to obſerve it by the way) what 
might be called a future State of Rewards and 
Puniſhments ; though not properly eternal. 

But what wonderful Subtilty muſt this bez 
by theſe Demonic Agents to reward and puniſh 
with Love and Hatred; and yet without Love 
and Hatred in the ſupreme Being; who yet 
made theſe Tutelary Beings for this very Pur- 
poſe ? I will not fay, this was doing by another, 
what might as well have been done by himſelf : 
But, moſt certainly, whatever Diſpoſitions were 
neceſſary for this Office of Rewarding and Pu- 
niſhing, there muſt be originally in the fupreme 
Mind Twhich appointed theſe Deities and their 
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2. The other Cauſe, which kept the Phi. 
“ loſophers from believing a future State of 
«© Rewards and Puniſhments,” Was the wrong 
Notiori they. had concerning the, Nature of the 
Soul: Which they all held to be © a diſcerped 
Part of a whole; and that this whole was 
« God; into whom it was again to be Wan 

80. 

* — this is the moſt ſingular Aſſertion in Mr, 
Marburton's whole Book; has a peculiar Streſs 
laid upon it; and is, in itſelf, or in it's Conſe- 
quences, more or leſs the Subject of the remain- 
ing Part of this Performance ; it may reaſona- 
bly be expected it ſhould be 8 with ve- 
ry good and clear Evidence; and the Evidence 
he offers ought for the ſame Reaſon, to be 
ſtrictly attended to. 

To prove his Aſſertion, two Paſſiges are 
brought from . Tully, The firſt is from the 
Book, De. eee L. 1. c. 49. A qud 
« ſeil. Natura Deorum, ut doctiſſimis N 
10 Junſque placuit, hauſtos animos & libatos ba- 
e bemus.” The other from the Tuſculan. Dif 
putat. L. 5. c. 13. Humanus autem ani mus 
decerptus ex mente divina, cum alio nullo nifi 
<< cum; ipſo Deo comparari poteſi. And be- 
cauſe theſe Paſſages, and others of a like Na- 
ture, which one is perpetually meeting with a- 
mong the Ancients, might be ſuſpected as being 
only Highly figurative Expreſſions, we are deſired 
to take Notice of a Conſequence, drawn from 
. ann Principle, and univerſally held,” 2 

I's that 
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that the Soul was eternal à parte ante, as well as: 
a parte poſt. This Conſequence will be conſi- 
dered preſently— But, Ye 
As to the Quotations from Tully : It were 
greatly to be withed, he had given us them 
more fairly. Had he added to the firſt of them 
what immediately follows; * cumgque omnia com- 
« pleta & referta ſint æterno ſenſu & mente di- 
«ona, neceſſe eft cognatione divinorum ani mo- 
rum animos humanos commoveri; a Strain of 
Rhetoric and of Enthuſiaſm would ſurely have 
appeared to every one. And as to the ſecond; 
Mr. Warburton, in producing it, has leſt out 
fuch qualiſying Words, as would immediately 
have diſcovered a Violence in the Expreſſion; 
and he has left them out without giving us the 
leaſt Hint of any Omiſſion. 'Tullys Words are 
theſe: Humans autem ani mus, decerptus ex 
nente divina cum alio nullo mi cum ipſo deo, 
© $I HOC FAS EST Dic ru, comparari poteſt.“ 
It muſt be left to the Reader's Opinion, whe- 
ther any other Account can be given of Mr. 
Warburton's leaving out thoſe Words, “s Ho 
* FAS EST DICTU,” but only that he was ap- 
prehenfive they would be apt to lead every one 
to underſtand Tully's Expreſſion with a Lati- 
tude. And to'me it is farther evident from 
hence, that had Tw/ly, notwithſtanding his © de- 
* cerptus en mente divina,” really thought, the 
human Soul was a Part of a whole, «hich whole 
was God; he would never have boggled at cm- 
puring the one with the other, with a © s1 
* HOC FAS'EST Dieru;“ but, on the contra- 
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ry, muſt have ſeen- the exatk Propriet of it 
ſince every Part is naturally compared with it's 
whole. And upon this is grounded the 
which immediately precedes this Paſſage; Pre- 
* — debent ca dici, que habent aliquam com- 
rationem.” 


Mr. Warburton however will have it, tlut 


T ully's Expreſſions are to be underſtood {teral- 


— the Ancients drew a Conſequence 
from hence ; which Conſequence would not 
have been good in any other but the /zteral 
Senſe, via. The, ſtrictly proper Eternity of 
* the Soul.” And for this he brings us an in- 
diſputable Authority, the great Cudworth. But 
what does Cudiorth ſay? Why, no more than 
this ; That whoever among the Ancients held 
the Poſt-Exiſtence of the Soul, held likewiſe 
it's Præ-Exiſtence: And gives a Reaſon for it 
(a pretty good one) vig. That what is gene- 
rated may be corrupted.” But this Reaſon, 
Mr. Warburton fays, is Viſionary; and that he 
quotes Cudworth only for the Fact; © For 
which we may fte take his Word. But 
e the true Reaſon was, it's being a natural 
* Conſequence of the Opinion, that the Soul 
was Part of God.” 

But, as Cudworth ſays nothing of this, 3 is any 
other Authority produced for it, that the 
* Ancients held the Præ-Exiſtence of the Soul 
in Conſequence of their Notion, that the Soul 
«© was a Part of God?” Nothing at all; in 
the firſt Edition of Mr. Warburton's Book. But, 


imagining, I ſuppoſe, upon farther / 2 
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that here was a Defect, he has, in the ſecond 
Edition, endeavoured, in ſome Meaſure, to ſup- 
ply it. For after thoſe Words; © The true 
% Reaſon was, it's being a natural Conſequenee 
« of the Opinion, that the Soul was Part of 
« God;” he there adds; “ And this Tuly 
« plainly intumates in theſe Words; Ani morum 
« nulla in terris origo inveniri poteſt.—— His e- 
im in naturis nibil ineſt, quod vim memoriæ, 
« mentts, cogitationis habeat ; quod & præterita 

« teneat, & futura prævideat, & complecti poſ- 
« fit præſentia: que ſola divina ſunt, nec inue- 
nietur unquam, unde ad  hominem venire pof- 
« fint, niſi in Deo Ita quicquid eſt illud, quod 
& ſapit, quod vult, quod viget, cœliſte & diui- 
* num et; OB EAMQUE REM ZTERNUM SIT 
© NECESSE EST.” Frag. De Conſal. But who- 
ever reads the whole Paſſage without the Breaks, 
will ee ; that Tully's Thought was only this: 
That fince upon comparing the evident Fa- 
* culties of the Soul with the ſeveral Parts and 
Elements of the terreſtrial Syſtem, we can 
*.find nothing here that correſponds to, or 
„will any ways account for them; we muſt 
look elſewhere, and higher, for the Original 
« of them. And as theſe Faculties, theſe Vi- 
* res memcriæ, mentis, cogitationis are plain- 
y correſpondent to our Conceptions of the 
divine Nature, we neceſſarily conclude, the 
*. Origin of them is from God. Whence we 
* conclude likewiſe, that the Soul being thus 
e cœleſtial and divine, it muſt tor that Reaſon 
ebe eternal; 1. e. wall never ceaſe to be.“ 
| N 4 That 
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That this is the Senſe of Eternal, will 
appear upon reading a little farther, Nec 
« vero Deus ipſe, qui intelligitur a nobis, alis 


« modo intelligi peteſt, niſi mens ſoluta quedam & 


« libera, ſegregata ab omni concretione mortali, 
< onmnia ſertiens et movens, ipſaque prædita mitu 
cc « ſempi terno : itaque eandem &ternitatem animis 
©, Quoque 7 * ex ſeipſa artis, IAR TIVIr. 
It may, perhaps, ſeem too minute, to aſk how 


Mr. Warburton came to write “ In deo, for 
* A deo: The Conſtruction of the Sentence 


ſhould have directed otherwiſe, —* Unde ad 
c bominem—nf1 A deo. 

+ But what Mr. Warturton wants here in Au 
therities, he ſeems to think, may be made up 
by. a Metaphyjical Argument; to ſhew, what 
few People will reckon any Thing to the Pur- 
pole, viz. '* That the Eternity of the Soul 


muſt be a Conſequence of it's being a Part of 
God.“ For ſhould this arguing prove ever 


ſo good, it mult fall ſhort of his End; ſince it 
can never prove the Fa, that» the Ancients 


« held the DraExifieace: of the Soul in Conſe- 


« quence of their Notion, that it was a Part 


* of God:“ Unleſs we are (what we are not) 
certain, that the Ancients ſaw and held all the 
Conſequences of every Notion they had. This 
before us might be a Conſequence, a moſt ne- 
ceſſary one, of their Notion; but they might 


not ſee it, and, conſequently, never hold t. 


But for the Ar 
« Tf eternal, it _ be . independent 
e on God, or a Part of his Subſtance.” This 
is 


9 
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is not neceſſary: The Diviſion is incompleat. 
It may be, neither independent on God, nor a 
Part of his Subſtance ; i. e. it may be, though 
eternal, dependent, and no Part of his Subſtance. 
This may be, till it can be ſhewn, © that an 
« eternal Effect of an eternal Cauſe is impoſſi- 
« ble.” Which to do, will ſtrain any Man's 
Metaphyſicks to the utmoſt. — Again; The Di- 
viſion 1s faulty in another Reſpect, a moſt eſſen- 
tial one indeed, viz. as it is no Diviſion at all. 
Since the Soul may be both; i. e. it may be in- 
dependent, and yet a Part of the divine Sub- 
ſtance. Nay, it muſt be independent, for that 
very Reaſon, becauſe it is a Part of the divine 


Subſtance. Since the divine Subſtance is cer- 
tainly independent ; the Whole ; and then eve- 


ry Part of it muſt be ſo too.—He goes on, 
Independent it could not be; for there can 
« be but one Independent of the ſame Kind of 
« Subſtance.” — This is too poſitive. It had 
been better, if he had added his Reaſon for this 
Aſſertion; which now, for Want of it, muſt 
go for ing. And, on the other hand, it 
may be faid ; that it is far more reaſonable to 
think, that there can be but one independent 
Subſtance of any Kind. | . 
The Ancients, he ſays, indeed thought it 
no Abſurdity to ſay, that God and Matter 


were ſelf- exiſtent . And ſo, they 


thought there were © two independent Sub- 
* ſtances” of different Kinds. *© But then, 


Mr. Warburton cannot mean al? the Ancients. Dr. Cad. 


9th, from ſeycral very good Authorities, ſhews the contrary. 


* they 
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they allowed no third: Therefore they muſt 
needs conclude, that the Soul was a Part of 
«© God.” Here again, for u Third, we have 
only Mr. Warburton's mere Word; which can- 
not, upon this Occaſion, ſtand for any thing. 
But, it is more than poſſible, they looked upon 
human Souls, and the Souls of their inferior 
Gods, as Beings ſeparate both from Matter and 
the diuine Subſtance. Which they might do, 
and yet hold the Eternity of them, as —— 
they held the Eternity of Matter. —* But, 
is next obſerved, though they held the Pre. 
and Poſt-Exiſtence” of the Soul, and, conſe- 
ently, © attributed a proper Eternity to it,” 
they did not think it was © eternal in it's di- 
c ſtinct and liar Exiſtence, but that it was 
< diſcerped the Subſtance of God in Time, 
and would in Time be reſolved into it again,” 
p. 384. There is no great Propriety in talking 
bf the Eternity of dle Soul if 1t is not meant 
of its ou proper Exiſtence.— However (which 
is much more to the preſent Purpoſe) it is 
certain, they did not aſſign any definite Time 
for it's: Diſcerption from the divine Subſtance, 
before it's Entrance into the preſent State of 
ng ; nor for it's Re- union after it leaves the 
Body; and the Præ- and Poſt-Exiftence 
talked of was eq a te and pecu- 
oy Exiſtence. — — that 
they held a Re- union, ſome time or other, with 
the whole, from which it was diſcerped, they 
might, very conſiſtently, believe a future State 
— and Puniſtunents; . e. 2 
cc 8 
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« Souls of Men, when ſeparated from the pre» 
« ſent Body, fare better or worle, according as 
« their Behaviour has been: And that in this 
Method of intermediate Rewards and Puniſh 
* ments, all Souls are fitted: at laſt for a Re- 
union with the original Subſtance.” f 

If ſome People ſhould think, as they very 
likely will, that if this be all, theſe Souls might 
as well have been kept where they ori 
were; it is however to be conſidered, this 1 
not the proper Place to attempt the Reaſonable» 
neſs of the Notion. All we are concerned in 

at preſent is the Fact: And I N, allowing the 
Tadt to be as Mr. Warburton ſays it was, it does 
not by any Means follow, that the Pythago- 
« reans and Platoniſts did not believe a future 
« State of Rewards and Puniſhments.” On 
the contrary ; the Metempſychofss of both 3 
them might have, and, moſt probably, had 
moral View and Deſign. This indeed could 
not be an eternal State of Rewards and Puniſh» 
ments: But the Eternity of a State is not neceſ- 
ſary to make it a State of Rewards and Puniſh» 
ments. Mr. Warburton will not fay it: And 
yet, if he does not, all lysReafoning here comes 
to nothing, 

But the Platoniſts, as he ſays, and it is true; 


thought that ſome Souls were, 8 


of either Rewards or Puniſhments could theſe 
be in? Now, when ane confiders what Sort of 
1 WA. thoroughly purified and . 
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perfect ones, that were thus diſtinguiſhed, one 
cannot” (it is impoſſible) avoid the Thought, 

That this Re- union or Re-infuſion (call it as 
« you pleaſe) was looked upon as the moſt hap- 
* þy State; and a State attained to only in Cn. 

| * ſequence of the utmoſt Purity and moral Per- 
fection: Therefore, a State of Reward.” —. 
And therefore again; if there be any Conſiſt- 
ency in the Notion, any View or Deſign in 
ſuppoſing this Re- union of perfect Souls with 
the original Subſtance, it muſt be ſuch a Union 
as leaves the Perſonality intire, or a Conſciouſ- 
neſs of it's own diſtinct Being. Otherwiſe, it 
is plain, this Re-union is to ſuch Souls exact- 
ly the ſame Thing as an utter Annihilation 
would be. But would, or did Plato, or any 
other Ancient, eee this Re- union of mo- 

rally perfect Souls, in any other Way or with 

: wet roi Deſign, than rel a moſt n 
Motive with every one to aim at and labour after 
ſuch Perfection? Therefore I conclude, that, in 
the Opinion of the Ancients, the State of Souls 
after Re- union was not exactly the fame as be- 
fore the Diſcerption. Antecedent to this there 
might be, and was, no Conſciouſneſs of a diſ- 
tinct Exiſtence; but, after the Separation, as 
there was one, it might poſſibly continue not- 
wWithſtanding any Re- union. As for the Si- 
militude of a Bottle of Sea-Water, (which has 
been by ſome made Uſe of upon this Occaſion), 
it is an imperfect Repreſentation of the Thing, 
and ought" not to be ſtrained too far; as it may 
eaſily be. There is only a general and confuſed 

IT»; | Reſemblance ; 
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Reſemblance ; which is the common Caſe. of 
Similitudes. That there is not an exact Like- 
neſs here, may be plain from hence; that 
whereas the Water in the Bottle has no real 
Quality or hi different or diſtinct from 
the Water in the Ocean; the Soul, when diſ- 
cerped from the divine Subſtance, has one, and 
the moſt real one in the World, viz. Seſfecun- 
ſciouſneſs : Which, as it did not ariſe merely 
from it's Diſcerption, and cannot be accounted 
for by it; ſo a Re- union will not immediately 
deſtroy it. 1 n 
I have launched a little more into Reflection 
on this Head, obſerving what mighty Uſe Mr. 
Warburton makes of thoſe antique Notions: of 
Diſcerption and Re-union. For ſo he concludes : 
* Thus we ſee that this very Opinion of the 
e Soul's Eternity, which hath made modern 
« Writers conclude the Philoſophers believed a 
future State of Rewards and Puniſhments, 
e was, in Truth, the very Reaſon why, they 
« believed it not.” I think, I have ſhewn he 
is miſtaken every Way: However, it muſt be 
left to the Judgment of others. 
Notwithſtanding; Though he has ſhewn, 
« he ſays, that the Philoſophers in general held 
the Soul's being Part of God, and reſolvable 
into him; yet, that no Kind of Doubt may 
<« remain, he will prove, in the next Place, 
« that it was believed in particular by the fa- 
© mous philoſophic Quaternion.” Thaks, Py- 
thagoras, Plato, Ariſtotle and the Stoics, p. 387. 
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He begins with Thales; and quotes 77 
telling us, in his Book of Conſolation, 7 3 he 
« always maintained, that the Soul was Part 
* or Parcel of the divine Subſtance, and that 
it returns to it, as ſoon as it is diſengaged 
from the Body.” Mr. Warburton not giving 
us here, as he uſually does, the Original, I was 
curious enough to look into Sigomus's Book, 
De Conſolatione (not being able to meet with 
this Paſſage any where elſe) to ſee, if there ] 
might find the Words, which are here tranſlat- 
ed. And I think the Paſſage is this: Cujus 
* MG uw Thaletis) reſtimonium tale fuit, ut divinos eſſe 
num animos, & ens cor pore ſolutos in cœlum 
« remprare, unde prius veniſſent, in ommi ſer- 
« zone afſeveraret.” And then the Writer 
adds: In quo cum Philoſophzs illis conſenfit, quos 
« Talicos nominavit Antiquitas,” —— 
Had Mr. Warburton but tranſlated this latter 
Part of the Sentence, he would not have want- 
ed any farther * for Pythagoras s Opi- 
nion. But now, ſu g this is the Paſſage 
he here tranſlates, ON can be thought of ſuch 
a Tranſlation ? In the Latin we find no _ 
of Part, or Parcel of the divine Subj nor 
the Notion of returning to it. T @ is by od. 
Means a literal Tranflation of, Wir ani nus, 
and, in calum remigrare; and much leſs is K 
ed, this is the Meaning of thoſe Expreſſi- 
_ Indeed, it is not — 
And it is quite ſuperfluous to ſhew the con- 
25 — Mr. Warburton in the 2d Edit. 
Book, has thought fit to drop this Re- 


ference 
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ference to the Book: de conſolatione, and along 
with it the Inſtance of Thales. But as no No- 
tice is taken of his doing this, we are in the 
Dark for the particular Reaſons ; and all that 
can be ſaid is, and muſt be, mere gueſs Work. 
It will be proper to obſerve however, that 
in Conſequence of his omitting now the Ins 
ſtance of Thales, he has been obliged to change 
his Stile under the next Article; which is that 
of Pythagoras. For whereas before he had ſaid; 
that Tully bore the ſame Teſtimony againſt Pythas« 
goras, as againſt Thales, he now intirely omit- 
ting Wales, only ſays, that Tully accufes Pytha- 
goras.— Vet ſtill, as the Word, accuſes, 1 

the finding ſome Fault, Care ſhould have been 
taken, that it was Tully himſelf, and not a feign- 
ed Perſon, much leſs an Epicurean, that accuſed 
him. The Citation brought here is from-the 
Nature Deor. |. 1. c. 11. © Nam Pythagoras, 
qui cenſuit animum eſſe per naturam rerum 
« nem intentum & commeantem, ex qua noftre 
1 . carperentur, non vidit diſtract ione bi- 
* manorum ani morum diſcer pi & laceruri Deum. 
Is not this extremely in the Epicurean Manner, 
i. e. exceeding groſs? And can ſuch a Teſti- 
mony as this — an Moſt cer 
y * — 15 


tainly it expreſſes nothing 19 ˙5 n d 
timents, 
But, it ſeems, ue n des tiewwiſhbanrs 


his Teſtimony againſt Pythagoras and Empe- 
docles, and all the [talic'Se&t : © That they held 
* that our Souls were not only of the ſame Na- 
« fure * one another and with the e 
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c Univerſe, and ſerves it for a Soul, which unites 
< us all together into one.. * That Expreſſi- 
on, of the ſame Nature with one another, is a 
very unuſual and improper one; and Sextys 
Empiricus gave no Occaſion for making Uſe of 
it. Indeed, the exact, determinate Meaning of 
the Original is not very clear. Yet I think; it 
may be rendered better thus: There is a 
« Communication. between us and the Gods, 
c and even the Brutes too. For there is one Spirit 
<«. which pervades the Univerſe like a Soul, and 
cc thus unites us with them.” This ſeems to 
be the true Reading, and gives ſome Force to 
the Reaſon; which, in Mr. Warburton's Tran- 
ſlation, has none at all; or a moſt obſcure one. 
However, it cannot be worth while to en- 
quire farther into Empiricuss Meaning; be- 
cauſe, take his Words in what Senſe you will, 
they cannot be to the . preſent Purpoſe... For 
what he ſays relates to Men in their preſent Ex- 
iſtence, as well as in their future. And if the 
Union of Souls with the Anima Mundi, does 
not deſtroy the Diſtinction of their Exiſtence 
at preſent, - there can be no Reaſon to ſuppoſe 
it ſhould do it hereafter. And, if notwith- 
ſtanding their Union with the Anima Mundi 
hereaſter, they may have a Conſciouſneſs of a 
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diſtinct Exiſtence, as they have in the preſent 
World, the future State may be a State both of 
Rewards and Puniſhments. 

The fame may be faid to Laertiuss Teſti- 
mony, Which comes next. He ſays, © Pytha- 
« goras held that the Soul was different from 
« the Life, and was immortal; for that the 
« Subſtance from which it was taken was im- 
« mortal +.” This is nothing to the Purpoſe 
(though - ak is Obſcurity enough in the real 
Senſe) ; becauſe if the Soul is taken from an 
immortal ſomething, yet, as it has a ſeparate, 
diſtinct Exiſtence in the preſent State, ſo it may 
have for any Quantity of Tune hereafter ; i. e. 
for ever. , 

Next comes Plato : And concerning him it 
is obſerved, that he frequently calls the Soul 
God, and Part of God, p. 388. But then, on 
the other Hand, it is well known how full of 
Figure and bold Metaphors Plato's Stile is. And 
every one knows too, that both Greeks and Ro- 
mans were extremely free in the Uſe and Ap- 
plication of their Words, Oed, Oer. Deus, 
Divinus.— — But yet, that the Words, OGeòg 
and Deus, were not applied to the Soul by the 
Greek and Roman Philoſophers merely in a figu- 
rative Senſe, but, as they thought, with ſome 


Propriety, may a , among many other Au- 
thorities, from Tully's Somntum Scip. where the 
Elder Africanus thus aſſures the younger, (agree- 
ably to Plato's Sentiments,) Deum te — ſcito 
®* _—clavary T: bal abr (Luxor) kes ret 2 1 
J dxleracai dba los ”_ + * 
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e: Siquidem Deus eft, qui viget, qui ſentit, 


« qui meminit, qui providet, qui tam regit & 
«* moderatur & movet id cor pus cui præpgſitus oft, 


quam bunc mundum le princeps Deus: Et, ut 
* mundum ex quadam parte mortalem ipſe Deus 
* @ferRus, fic fragile corpus antmus ſempiternus 
* mover.” Upon which Paſſage Macrobrus thus 
comments: Anima, qui verus homo eft, ab 
* ammi conditione mortalitatis aliena eft, ade ut 
ad imitationem Dei mundum regentis regat & 
i pſa corpus dum a fe animatur. Ideo Phyſici 
« mundum magnum hominem, & hominem breven 
* mundum effe dixerunt. Per ſimilitudines igitur 
cæterarum prerogativarum quibus Deum ani- 
ma videtur imitari, animam Deum & friſei 
*« Philoſophorum & Tullius dixit.” 

I cannot but here, upon Occaſion of men- 
tioning this Piece of 7 ully's and Macrobzus's 
Comment upon it, obſerve ; that though it is 
quite throughout Platonical, aſſerting the Dig- 
nity and Immortality of the Soul in the plaineſt 
Terms that Language affords, Macrobius was 
ſo far from imagining this Dream of Scipio's to 
be only a mere popular, exoterical Tract, 
that when he has explained that Part of it 
where the preſent Life is faid to be Death, he 
concludes. with telling us, that Tu/ly's Learning 
and Wiſdom had fetched this Sentiment from 
the moſt retired Part of Philoſophy. © Plene, 
&* ut arbitror, de vita & morte anime definitio 
)| liquet : quam de adytis Phloſophice doctrina & 
« ſapientia Ciceronis elicuit. And towards the 
End of his Comment b tells us farther, that 5 
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that Part of the Somm. Scipion. which treats of 
the Self- motion and Immortality of the Soul, 
Tully had reached the very Summit of Philo- 
ſophy. At cum de motu & inmnortalitate ani- 
ne diſputat, cui nibil conſtat ineſſe cor poreum, 
« cujuſque efſentiom nullius ſenſus, ſed ſola ratio 
"6 decedent 4 ; illic ad altitudinem pbiloſopbiæ 
adſcendit. And concerning the whole = 
he thus concludes : © Yere igitur 
« oft, n-bil hoc opere per feetius, quo —— 
« philoſophie ee integritas.” So far was 
Macrobius from imagining, that it was nothing 

elſe but a mere popular, excterical Harangue. I 
would only juſt obſerve farther, that he had the 
ſame Sentiment of Plato's Phedon, calling it, 
« Librum illum divimim de immortalitate 
“ anima.” 

Well; but Plutarch tells us *, © that Pytha- 
« goras and Plato held the Soul to be immor- 
tal; for that launching out into the Soul of 
© the Univerte, it returns to it's Parent and 
“ Original.” But this Senſe does not ſeem ca- 
pable of being fetched out of Plutarch's Words, 
axe ue pos To opoſeve;' is not, to return to 
it's Parent and Original ;” becauſe 6 woſeves ſig- 
nifies, neither Parent nor Original: Bu this; 
4 being of like Nature or Kind,” or the 
* ſame or like Original; and had it been ac- 
cordingly rendered here, this Paſſage from Phi- 
tarch could have ſignified nothing. Since the 
Soul might be faid to return to the Anima Mun- 
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di, it's Like, or which was of the ſame Nature 
with tfelf, without ſuppoſing. that upon that 


Account it ſhould loſe it's diſtinct and perſonal 
Exiſtence. 
Arnobius's Teſtimony, which comes next, is 


not worth confidering, upon any Account. 


However, I have put it in the Margin * ; and 
the learned Reader knows very well, how diffi- 
cult enough it is to anſwer ſuch Queſtions, even 
upon the common Notion of the human Soul. 
And, even generally ſpeaking, ſuch Interroga- 
tories are beſt paſſed over in Silence. 


The third of the Quaternion is Ari/totle +; 


and he fays of the Mind, or Intellect, that it 
* alone (by Way of Diſtinction from the ſenſi 
tive Soul enters from without and is alone 
« divine.“ All the Streſs here lies upon the 


Epithet, Oe; which yet is a Word uſed by 


theſe ancient Writers with ſuch a Latitude, that 
nothing can be determined merely from it. But 
then, it ſeems, Ariſtotle diſtinguiſhes again 
concerning this Mind or Intellect, and makes 


te it twofold ; Agent and Patient. The former 


of which he concludes to be immortal, and 
the latter corruptible.” Cudworth thought 


this a very unintelligible Notion ; but Mr. Mar- 


burton will explain it. Had that great Man 
reflected on the general Doctrine of the 20 ©, 
be would have ſeen the Paſlage was plain 


*. Ipſe Aenique animus, gui immortalis a vobis, & Deus ¶ſ d nar- 


ratur, cur in egris æger ſit, in infantibus flolidus, in ſenetute de- 
Adv Gent. 
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« and eaſy; and that Arsfotle from the com- 
* mon Principle of the human Soul's being 
Part of the divine Subſtance, here 'draws a 
« Concluſion again{ta future State of ſeparate Ex- 
« iſtence.” —p. 389, 390. We muſt have much 
better Proofs, before we can believe the general 
Doctrine of the T0 &, and that it was a common 
Principle, that the Soul was a Part of the divine 
Subſtance. As for what has been done already, 
it really amounts to nothing: And as he has not 
made it appear, that Ariſtotle knew any Thing 
of this Doctrine, he will excuſe me if I do not 
think Ariſtatle intended to draw any Thing from 
it; much leſs the Conclufion which he ſpeaks of, 
vz. againſt a future State of ſeparate Exiſtence. 
For, whatever may follow from Mr. Warbur- 
ton's Doctrine of the ro , which he | 
upon the Philoſophers, it does by no means fol- 
low from the Notion, © that the Soul is a Part 
« of the divine Subſtance.” For, as it does not 
follow, becauſe it is a Part of the divine Sub- 
{tance, that it has not now, at preſent, a ſeparate 
Exiſtence ; ſo, notwithſtanding it's being ſuch a 
Part, it may have a ſeparate Exiſtence ; for any 
Time, and beyond, and for ever. And therefore 
I conclude, that Ariſtotle, who certainly knew, 
as well as any Man, the Nature of a Conſequence, 
and the Manner of drawing it, never intended 
from ſuch a Principle to draw ſuch a Conclufton, 
againſt a future State of ſeparate Exiſtence. Nei- 
ther is it eaſy to come into his Paraphraſe of 
Ariſtotle's Words The particular Senſati- 


* ons of tite Soul (the paſſive Intelligent) will 
| O 1 , 


« ceaſe 
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«© ceaſe after Death; and the Subſtance of it 


(the Agent Intelligent) will be reſolved into 


ce the Soul of the Univerſe.” It may be al- 
lowed, that Ariſtotie might and did call the 
particular Senfations of the Soul the paſſive Hu- 
teligent : (or the Intelligent, quatenus — 


But it cannot by any Means be allowed, that 


he could abuſe — and Philoſophy ſo 
much, as to call the Subſtance of the Soul, 1. e. 


the Subſtance ſtript of all it's intellectual and 


active, z. e. of all it's proper Faculties, the 
Agent Intelligent. No; by the Agent Intelli- 
gent, he probably, meant the Soul of Man 
quatenus rational, or, in a Word, the Mind. 


Neither does Mr. Marburton fo intirely confide 


in his own Paraphraſe, as not to have Recourſe 
to the Commentators for Ariſtotle's Meaning: 
* Who interpret Agent Intelligent to fi the 
divine Intellect” and fays Ariſtotie himſelf 
<« fully juſtifies this Gloſs, in calling it Ou, di- 
e vine.“ To overlook the Slenderneſs of ſuch 
, 1 would only obſerve again, (as before 
with reſpect to the Mind's being Part f the di- 
vine Subſtance,) that the Agent Intelligent is as 
much divine, and divine Intelligent, now at 
ſent, as it can be at any Time hereafter : And if, 
notwithſtanding that, it has a diſtinct ſeparate 
Exiſtence now, it may have the fame for ever. 
Laſtly, come the Stores ; ; and Seneca 13 to 
ſpeak the fir/t for them. It is ſtrange Mr. War- 
burton could go no higher than him; one, 
whom he has branded for a Mongrel, and has 
too 1 him before for the Murtality of . 
Sou 
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Soul. However, what does he ſay now? 
e And why ſhould you not believe ſomething” 
« divine to be in him, who is indeed Part of 
« the Godhead ? That whole in which we are. 
« contained, is one, and that one is God; we 
being his Companions and Members.” p. 391. 
It may be ſufficient to obſerve upon this; that 
(to overlook the Appearance of a Rant in the 
Expreſſion) it proves nothing at all to the pre- 
ſent Purpoſe. Since, how much ſoever we 
may be Parts of God and his Companions and 
Members, (who would not reckon this to be all 
Flourith ?) as we have a diſtin& Exiſtence and 
Conſciouſneſs now, we may have the ſame for 
any Time hereafter : And as we fufter, or are 
ealy and happy, as we behave now, ſo we may 
do and be for any Time hereafter, and for ever: 
And conſequently, notwithitanding this, there 
may bea future State of Rewards and Puniſhments. 

After Seneca comes Epictetus (who, by the 
Way, was cited too before for the Mortality of 
the Soul); and he ſays +, * The Souls of Men 
have the neareſt Relation to God, as being 
Parts or Fragments of him, diſcerped and 
torn from his Subſtance.” As Mr. Warbur- 
ian, in a marginal Note upon this Paſſage, can- 
not forbear ſmiling at Dr. More for his Reflecti- 
on upon it, I am afraid a great many will be apt 
to linile at him for endeavouring to make the 


* Quid eft autem, cur non exiſtimes in es divini aliguid exiſtere 
gett Dei pars eft ? totum hoc, quo continemur, & unum eft & Daus: 
& Soctt Jus fumas & membra. [OH 
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f of Epictetuss Words, and even v 
fing, inſtead of them. Fhe Origi- 
nal is not very correct and conſiſtent. For 
wwe; and amorraopala expreſs. contrary Ideas: 
_ Which indeed he endeavours to hide in his 
Tranſlation; rendering the former Word, by 

- the neareſt Relation to God. Vet how 
Parts, by being diſcerped and torn from God, 


can have the neare/t Relation to him, no one can 
underſtand. And whereas, in the rendering 
above it is ſaid, diſcerped and torn. from the 
"Subſtance of God, there is not a Word in the 
Original that anſwers to it. And once more, 
whereas he miles at the good Doctor, for look- 
ing upon theſe as metaphorical Expreſſions, fure- 
ty he will not undertake to prove that they are 
any Thing more than that. 
_ Laſtly; Antoninus ſays *, © (To die) is not 
6 only according to the Courſe of Nature, but 
<« of great Uſe it“ (ſurely, cry avry is a 
very. obſcure Thought, and is not clucidated 
by any Thing that follows). We ſhould 
* conſider, how cloſely Man is united to the 
„ Godhead, and in what Part of him that Union 
et reſides; and what will be the Condition of 
e that Part or Portion, when it is reſolved (in- 
„ to the Anima Mundi). Such a Manner of 
tranſlating will make any Thing of any Thing. 
bf And-in what. Part of him that Union re- 
© DO we -Bchides that 1 it is an ne fince 
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Union cannot reſide in any Part; vrhãt id there 
in the Original that even the leaſt of 
this? Nαναν ,. — —y—ᷣ 
(or ſecundum quid) a Part of bim. 
Paſſage could be rendered thus; — 
ly Man is related to God, and, as it were, a 
„Part of him: And how it will be with this 
« Part of Man (by which he is related to God) 
e upon a Diſſolution. Mr. Warburton ons 
this Paſſage is ohſcure; but inſtead of endea- 
vouring to clear it up, only obſerves the different 
Manners in which the Critics read it. And I 
think we may ſafely paſs it over, as nothing to 
the preſent Purpoſe. Only let me be allowed 
to ſay; that taking it in his Senſe, or ſuppoſing 
ſuch a Reſolution of the Soul at Death into the 
Auima Mundi, as he is here endeavouring to 
prove, it is a poor Conſolation againſt Death; 
not at all better in any Reſpect than Annibi- 
lation. 
And thus we are got through the — phi- 
10 ophic Quaternion ; whoſe Opinion concerning 
ee wa of the Soul, was ſuch as made it 
impoſſible they ſhould believe a future State of 
Rewards and Puniſhments. I have conſidered 
all that has been offered upon this Head; and, 
unleſs Jam much miſtaken, have made it ap- 
pear, that all the Evidence here produced is juſt 
nothing. And for THIS Reaſon in 
and more eſpecially ; © Becauſe, however the 
© Soul might (i. e. in the obſcure Opinion and 
„ Talk of ſome of the old Philoſophers) be 
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<« him again, yet, as it has, confeſſedly in this 
Wond, a diſtinct ſeparate Exiſtence and a pro- 

<« per Self-confciouſneſs; it may, for any Thing 
that has been produced from this Narer nian 
ce to the contrary, have the fame Exiſtence and 
the fame Conſciouſneſs for and beyond any 

<« given Time hereafter. And conſequently, 
© that notwithſtanding their Notion of the 


_ < Soul's: being Part of God and reſolvuble into 


him again, they might hold a future State of 
* Rewards and Pun:fhments.” Therefore Mr. 
Warburton's Concluſion muſt be wrong: This 
then being the general Notion of the Philo- 
< -fophers concerning the Nature of the Soul, 
© there could not poſſibly be any Room for 
their believing a future State of Rewards and 
Puniſhments. p. 393. Since it has been 
ſhewn, that notwithſtanding that Notion, there 
Was Naam enough for them to believe che Rea- 
lity of ſuch a State. 0 
But in the next Place, Mr. Warburton pro- ; 
ceeds to give us ſuch a Solution of a Drfficulty 
which here comes in his Way) as muſt be e- 
d very extraordinary and ſurpriſing. Ho 
% much, ſays he, the Ancients underſtood the 
6 Diſbelief of this (a future State) to be the 
Conſequence of holding the other, (the Soul's 
e being Part of God, and reſolvable into him) 
Ve have a very remarkable Inſtance in Stra- 
bo; who, ſpeaking of the Religion of Moſes, 


& thus exprefies himſelf. He affirmed and 


taught, that the Egyptians and Libyans con- 
8 * . in 9 * Divinity un- 


« der 
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« der the Form of Beaſts and Cattle: Nor were 
the Greeks leſs miſtaken/ to picture him in 
« an human Shape. For God was only one, 
« which contains all Mankind, the Earth and 
« Sea, and which we call Heaven, the World, 
and the Nature of all Things, p. 394. This 
Mr. Warburton thinks is the rankeſt Spinofiſm. 
On the contrary, I cannot but reckon this Paſ- 
ſage full of good Senſe, and that in the latter 
Part of it, (where the Spingſſin is ſuppoſed to 
lye,) there is an excellent Reaſon given 
the low and fooliſh Conceptions which alt 
Mankind entertained concerning the Godhead. 
In Oppoſition to theſe, Strabo makes Moſes to 
give us this Account of God. "Ev riero foros To 
Tp jects au, — v = gaharrau, 0 0 Ka 
AZpEv £poevov x X0TPov Kat THY H Ovrwr QUE. 
Which Words appear to me fo far from ex- 
preſſing any unworthy Sentiment of God, that 
on the contrary they are a noble Deſcription of 
the Immenſfity and Omnipreſence of the Deity. 
* Godis only one, and fo far from being limit- 
ed by any Thing, that he contains and en- 
* compaſſes all Things. And though it may 
be hazardous to gueſs at the particular 
or Paſſages of the Law, which might lead to 
this Notion of the Deity z yet it ſeems not im- 
2 nor perhaps unlikely, that he might 
his Eye upon Deut. iv. 39. Know therefore 
this Day, and confider in tlune Heart, that the 
Lord he is God in Heaven above and upon the 
Earth beneath : There is mne elſe. The latter 
Part of which the 70 tranſlate thus: i g 
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rr w ινν avrs : Which is full as much for Mr. 
Warburton's Purpoſe as what Strabo ſays. But, 
taking Strabo's Words in Mr. Warburton's Senſe, 
J cannot but be of his Opinion, that a more 
perverſe Conſtruction could not be put upon the 
Doctrine of Moſes. 
But then, how came fo candid a Writer as 
Strabo to fall into this Error? And here it is Mr, 
Warburton has quite ſurprized us. The true 
Solution is this: Strabo well knew, that all 
«who held the 79 e denied, and neceſſarily, a 
future State of — and Puniſhment 
And finding in the Law of Moſes - the Omiſ- 
fſion of ſuch future State—he concluded back- 
«< wards, that the Reaſon could be _— leſs 
4 than the Author's believing the To 5%. 
BACKWARD Concluſion indeed, if ever then 
was one! And ſuch a one too as nothing but 
the warmeſt Imagination could have fuggeſtet, 
And admit, that all who held the 0 ey, denied 
a future State, did all who denied a future State, 
hold the Doctrine of the rd % Mr. Warburton 
himſelf will not ſay it. Therefore, though 
Moſes ſaid nothin of a future State, it will not 
follow, that he eld the ro &: And'Strabo's 
e Concluſion was a very ſilly one. 
een 

Mr. murburton 8 1055 Attempt is, to conſider 
— Original of this Notion of the vd And 
— it might be ſuſpected the Greeks bor- 
rowed it (as they did many Parts of their Learn- 
ing) from the Eigyprians, he, on the contrary, 
will FE; that it was intirely of Grecian Ex- 
IN tract : 
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tract: And he will give the v 
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in the World for it; viz. © The 
« the Inventors.“ p. 399. And theſe were 
Pherecydes Sirus, and Thales. The Proof of 
which is as follows. Tully ſpeaking of Phe+ 
« recydes Sirus, the Maſter of Pythagoras, tells 
„ us he was the firſt among the Greeks that af- 
« firmed the Souls of Men to be eternal.“ 
« Pherecydes Syrius primum dixit animas humi- 
4 wn e ſempiter nos. banc opimonem diſci- 

lus ejus Pythagoras maxime confirmavit.” 
WA Diſp. L. I. c. 16. This is perhaps the 
moſt extraordinary Quotation in the whole 
Book, and will deſerve to be thoroughly con- 


ſidered. - 


The whole Paſſage, as it isin the Origindl, ts 
thus:  Ttaque credo equidem etiam alios tot be 
cullis; ſed, quod literis extet, Pherecydes- S- 
&* rius primus dixit animos hominum- eſſe _ 
« ternos.” The plain, obvious M 


eaning of 
which appears wh this: That Tully did not 


doubt but many had held the Immortality of 
the Soul before Pherecydes Syrus; but he is 


the firſt that is upon Record; — is the firſt 
« whoſe Name is mentioned.” And then Ti- 


h goes on to tell us, that Pythagoras had it from 


Pherecydes, and Plato from Pythagoras; and 


that Plato ſupported the Opinion with Reaſons ; 


which the others had not done. But * 


* ever, ſays Tully to the young Man his Auditor, 


* unleſs. you are of another Mind, we will drop 
* Plato's Reaſons, and een give up this Hops 
Jof Iramortality,”: Hane totam Seh im- 

* mortalitatis 
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„ ,mortalitatis r 6. In what Manner 
this —— and how it is to be un- 
derſtood by us, appears from the yourgg Mans 
Anſwer and Tully's own Reply. A. An iu, 
cum me in ſummam expectationem adduxeris, de 
6, hve ? Errare, mehercule, mals cum Platone 
un dum 1871s vera entire. M. Matte 
<« orrtute ; ego enum me cum eodem ipſo non in- 
* wits erraverim.” From hence it is plain, 
that whatever was meant by the Immortality 
here mentioned, it was ſomething in it's own 
Nature pleaſing, defirable, and the Object of 
Hor; and this likewiſe to fuch a Degree, that 
the young Man could not endure the Thought 
of loſing ſo delightful a Proſpect ; and he ex- 
preſſes himſelf with equal Diſpleaſure and Con- 
tempt concerning thoſe Phz/oſophers, who were 
oppoſite to Plato in this Point, and imagined 
the Soul died with the Body. © He had rather 


think falſely with Plato, than be in the right 


with thoſe worthleſs, minute Philoſ 
6 cum IsrIS vera ſentire.” And 7540 
commends his Reſolution, and aſſures him it 


was his own Sentiment. That contemptuous 
Pronoun 1811 in Tully's Stile often means the 


Epicurtans: Who were, every one knows, the 
moſt famous Sect that ſtood up for the Mor- 
tality of the Soul. Here it will include all that 
agreed with them in this their favourite Tenet.— 
Now apply all this to Mr. Warburton's 1 
tion of the 70 , and ſuppoſe that Tully mean 
it in this Senſe, when he ſays that ee 
Vas the firſt that aſſerted the bo 
cc e 
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Object of Hope, or, indeed, making it better 
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the Soul; which Notion Pythagoras had 
« from him, and Plato ſupported with Rea- 
« ſons.” Suppoſe this, and what Senſe will 
there be in repreſenting ſuch Immortality as the 


in any Reſpect than the Inmortality of the Epi- 
cureans, or the Immortality of the Spinofiſts ? 
If it is not better than either of them, but in- 
deed the very ſame with one of them, how 
impoſſible had it been for Tully to repreſent it, 
as he does, here and in every other Part of this 
Diſputation, as the great and even the higheſt 
Object of our Wiſhes and Expectations? There- 
fore it muſt be as plain as the Light at. Noon» 
day, that Tully underſtood: Pherecydes to mean 
the common Immortality of the Soul; and 
that this was what Pythagoras learnt from him; 
and Plato of Pythagoras: Which Notion Plato 
philoſophiſed upon and ſupported with Reaſons; 
and theſe Reaſons Tully details out in the fol- 
lowing Part of this Diſputation. And W-mo- 
ever peruſes theſe Reaſons will ſee, not only 
that they have no imaginable Relation to the 
10 e Doctrine, but that the whole Deſign and 
Force of them is to prove, that the Soul is ſo 
far from depending upon the Body, that it has 
a proper Life in itſelf, and ſuch a one as it will 
be better capable of enjoying hereaſter, when 
ſeparated from the Body and not incumbred. 
any longer with Fleſh and Blood. yur 
Bw for Mr. Warburton's Reflections upon 
is Paſſage. © A very extraordinary one; ſays 
< he, if it be taken in the K 
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« the In rs; that Pherecydes was the 
<« firſt, or of the Greeks, that taught the 
© Immortality of the Soul, nothing can be 
*© more falſe or extravagant. Tully himſelf 
* knew the contrary and Plutarch aſſures us, 
* the Author and Original is not known.” 
Tully does not ſay, nor does any Body that J 
know of. underſtand him as ſaying, that no one 


before Pherecydes aſſerted the Immortality of 


the Soul. Both he and Plutarch, it is allowed, 


knew the contrary very well. But then too 
neither of them might be able to mention ex- 
preſſly the Name of any one Perſon, that had 
aſſerted this Notion before him. And this is 
what Tully ſays expreſſly; but then at the fame 
Time that he tells us this, he tells us likewiſe, 
that he did not at all doubt but many more had 
done it ; though he could not fay, who they 
were. Pherecydes is the firſt that is upon Re- 
cord.—— | 

He goes on; They therefore muſt mean 
ce quite another Thing (from the common Im- 


e mortality of the Soul) which the exact Pro- 
« priety of the Word, Sempiternus, will lead 


« us to. Donatus the Grammarian tells us; 
« Sempiternum ad Deos, N ad Homines 
ce proprie pertinet. Here then a proper Eter- 
« nity 1s attributed to the Soul. A Conſequence 
« that could only ſpring, and does neceſſarily 
“ ſpring, from the Principle of the Soul's be- 
« ing Part of God.” Then he concludes; 
« Thus has Tully given us an illuſtrious Piece 
« of Hiſtory ; that not only fixes the Doctrine 


cc of 
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« of the rd & to Greece, but records the In- 
« yentor of it. It would be endleſs to be 
articular in remarking upon this Paſſage. 
Tully could never intend to give us any Thing 
relating at all to the 79 #; ſince it does not ap- 
from any of his Writings, that he was at 
all acquainted with it. And here in particular 
he could not intend it, becauſe it has no poſſible 
Connexion with the Subject he is upon. 80 far 
from it, that it is directly contrary to his 
The Doctrine of the ro %, Mr. Warburton him- 
ſelf fays, is utterly inconſiſtent with the Notion 
of a future State of ſeparate Exiſtence and Self- 
conſciouſneſs: But ſuch a State is what Tully is 
here aſſerting and endeavouring to prove: Such 
a State as this Tu/ly plainly meant Pherecydes to 
be the firſt Perſon that Hiſtory expreſſly gives 
an Account of as aflerting and maintaining : He 
mentions him upon this Occaſion with no Marks 
at all of Diſlike or Diſapprobation, but the 
contrary : He ſays, Pythagoras had the Notion 
from Pherecydes, and greatly propagated it: And 
Plato took it from Pythageras, and ſupported it 
with Reaſons, This fame Notion Tully endea- 
vours in what follows to prove and eſtabliſh in 
the Manner of Plats, and in his own. From 
whence it follows, as plain as can be, that Tu 
ly took Pherecydes's Notion to be the fame with 
is own; and if his own was not grounded up- 
on, nor any Ways connected with, the Doctrine 
of the T9 %, neither was Pherecydes's. And as 
for Tully's uſing the Word Sempiternus upon this 
Occaſion, no Argument can be drawn from 
P thence 
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thence any Way, For, even ſuppoſing the 
Word to be uſed here in what Mr. Warburton, 
following Donatus, ſays is the ſtriftly proper 
Senſe, for æternitas a parte ante as well as puff, 
yet the Doctrine of the 79 & will not follow, 
fince an eternal Effect of an eternal Cauſe might 
be, and probably has been, all along held by 


many, as no inconſiſtent or unlikely Notion. 
And ſuppoſing it to be uſed here with a Lati- 
tude, and to mean no more than a future inde- 
finite or eternal Exiſtence, as the Words, im- 
mortalis, æternus, are known to do very often, 
then there is no Ground at all for his Inference, 
And why may it not be underſtood in this 
Senſe ? Will Denatus, or Mr. Warburton ſay it 
is never uſed ſo by any Body? Or, will they 
deny, that Tally ever uſes it thus? This cannot 
be: It is impoſſible to read Twlly's Writings with. 
out meeting with it perpetually *. And, laſtly; 
this is the very Senſe in which it zs uſed here; 
as has been, I imagine, made evident from the 


If any one can make a Doubt of it, he may caſt his Eye 
upon the following Paſſages. Tully profeſſes of himſelf, that 
he had mortales inimucitias, ſempiternas amicitias.” Orat. 
pro Rabir. In the 4th Orat. againſt Cori/zne,. the Word is uſed 
to ſignify a continued Duration, though merely equal to the 
preſent Lite & Fingula ſempiterna certe ad fingularem pœnam 
e nefurii ſceleris inventa ſunt.” Juſt in the ſame Manner as 
-eternum is uſed, towards the End; © eteruum bellun. In 
the 14th Philippic it is uſed more properly; Memoria bene 
4 reddite wite ſempiterna.” Offic. I. 3. c. 22. ſpeaking of 
Paulus AEmilius he ſays, Nihil domum ſuam preter memoriam 
'«, nominis ſempiternam detulit.” And, once more, in the ſame 
Senſe he plainly uſes it in this preſent Diſputation : Sin anten 
« perimit ( ſupremus ille dies] ac delet emmino, quid melius, quam 
© in mediis vite laboribus o ;ſcere, & ita conniventem ſamu 
s confopiri Sempiterna ? c. 49. 
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Series, Connexion and Deſign of Tulſis Diſ- 


courſe. : 
Thus then ; hete is no proper Eternity attri- 
buted to the Soul! ; but if there was, it would 


not follow, that the Soul was in any proper, or 


in Mr. Warburton's Senſe, a Part of God: And 


Tully had no Intention here to give us a Piece 9 


Hiſtory relating to the 10 & at all; (a Notion he 
does not appear either here or any where elſe to 
have had 5 leaſt Knowledge of;) and much 
lefs to fix this Notion to Greece, or indeed any 
where elſe : Or, laſtly, to determine any Thing 
at all about the Vrventor of it. 
It may be e d ſome Notice ſhould be 
taken of the different Manner in which this Ci- 
tation from Tully appears in the 2d Edit. of Mr. 
Warburton's Book : Where he has made this 
Addition to it: Quod literis extet Pherecydes 
« Syrius, &c.” But this is fo far from mend- 
ing the Matter, that it ſeems to make it much 
worſe, Since, whereas before the Error might 
poſſibly be thought to have been involuntary, 
there is now hardly Room for ſo favourable a 
Conſtruction. One would think, he muſt, up- 
on a Review, have the whole Paſſage before 
him in the cooleſt and moſt deliberate Manner ; 
and therefore could not cite it wrong a ſecond 
Time through mere Inattention. And indeed 
the Manner of citing it this ſecond Time, ap- 
pears to me rather worſe than the firſt. Becauſe 
now he makes the Sentence complete, and not 
only mentions Tully's Teſtimony, but refers to 
the Authorities upon which it is grounded ; the 
= latter 
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latter of which was omitted before. And once 
more, if it was not thought proper to pive us 
now this ſecond Time any more than half the 
Sentence, yet ſurely we ſhould have had this 
half fair and entire: And then the Particle ſeq 
had not been omitted. SED quod literis exſter, 
Sc. and the inſerting this Particle would have 
diſcovered a plain Reference to ſomething going 
before : And the Conſequence upon viewing 
the whole Paſſage muſt immediately be, that 
every one would ſee it was in no reſpect for the 
Author's Purpoſe. 
And ſurely, when he ſays, © he makes no 
« Queſtion but it was Pherecydes's broaching 
« this Impiety-—that made him paſs for an 
« Atheiſt,” he has the pooreſt Ground for his 
Confidence; eſpecially when Elan gives, ſo 
expreſſly, another Reaſon ; and ſuch a one as 
in all Apes and Places, has been ever made the 
Ground of ſuch a Charge. Let a Man deny, 
or merely doubt concerning the Gods or Reli- 
gion of his Country, and ſtrait he will be re- 
proached as believing in uw God and having 10 
Religion. Socrates, it 1s well known, did not 
go ſo far, yet he got the Imputation and Charge 
of Inpiety: And died in Conſequence of tt. 
Certainly, Mr. Warburton muſt be fond of this 
Notion concerning Pherecydes, when he can 
| ſupport it in ſuch a Manner, by Arguments that 
have not the leaſt Weight in them ; no, nor 
fo much as an Appearance of it. What an Ar- 
gument is that, which follows here? Surdas 
tells us, Pherecydes had no Maſter ; ux ain 
Ka 
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xbyſmrqm : He had no Leader, no Inſtructor 
what follows from thence? Therefore he had 
no Notions in common with any Body ; but as 
they were all of his own forming, ſo they were 


all peculiar and ſingular. | | 
Yet, in the next Place, we are told, there is 
« as poſitive Atteſtation for Thales's” being the 
Inventor of this impious Notion, as for Phere- 
cyaes, For Laertius tells us, Some affirm 
« him to be the firſt who held the Souls of Men 
to be immortal *. And here what Sort of 
Immortality is meant, mou? from the Word 
uſed to expreſs it: Which is abave)@.; © an 
« Epithet appropriated to the Immortality of 
the Gods, as «bap]@- is to that of Men. A 
Piece of Criticiſm juſt as well founded, as that 
before upon Sempiternus and Perpetuus. And 
Mr. Warburton may himſelf compare it with a 
Citation of his own preſently after, p. 408. 
Marg. Note: Where df. is as plainly and 
emphatically applied to the Deity, as «fave. 
can poſſibly any where be. Hog db pepO- 
Obapne: v Ae & 1 amorteoa Te de; and again, 
with his own Quotation from Heradatus, p. 92. 
where the Hiſtorian ſays, The Egyptians 
were the firſt who faid that (or how) the 
Soul of Man was immortal.” dg Ape uxn 
. bg. Does the Word, alave]6., here 
ſignify a ſtrictly proper Eternity; i. e. a parte 
ante as well as pot? Look into the Hiſtorian, 
and it will plainly appear to be otherwiſe, And, 
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laſtly ; the very Etymology of the Word ſhould 
have hindered from putting ſuch a Conſtructi- 
on upon it; and any living Being may be, with 
the utmoſt Propriety, ſaid to be aJava)E-, who, 
whatever was his Original, never dies. And, 
to keep to the fame Writer, when Herodotus 
tells us, that Megabyzis, the Perſian General, 
had left an immortal Memory abaya]ov pip, 
among the Helleſprntians by a certain Saying of 
his, there mentioned, l. 4. c. 144. or when he 
mentions the I'nras rg abayarilo|as, . 4. C. 93 
the Meaning of which Epithet as applied to 
em is preſently after explained) is or can be 
any other Duration intended than a poſterior 
Eternity ? 

Mr. Warburton proceeds with his Obſervati- 

ons upon this Teſtimony of Laertius. 
The fame Objection holds here againſt un- 
* derſtanding this Paſſage in the common Senſe, 
as in the Caſe of Pherecydes.” But this 
Objection, I think, has been ſhewn to be no- 
thing in the Caſe of Pherecydes.— And be- 
* ſides, we cannot doubt, he ſays, of the other 
« Meaning ; when we refle& on what the An- 
« cients tell us of Thales's holding the Soul to 
© be auroxiylev,, a Self-movin ature.— 
Why, what Impiety can there 9 in this Epi- 
thet? On the contrary, would it be a rational 
Soul, if it was not auroxiyrO-? And, if it be 
bro, mult it for that Reaſon be eternal a 
parte ante? Well; but he held too © the 
„ World was animated.” — 80 did a great 
many others, without holding the 79 &.—And, 
laſtly ; 
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laſtly ; Tully tells us, he held © the Soul was 
« Parcel of the divine Subſtance.” ——But it 
has not appeared, that Tully ſays any ſuch 
Thing. | 

At length Mr. Warburton comes, p. 401. to 
ſum up the Argument relating to theſe two In- 
ventors of the To &. Which he does thus: 

* Thales and Pherecydes are ſaid to be the firſt 
«-who taught the Immortality of the Soul.” — 
This is not ſetting out accurately. One or the 
other is faid to be the firſt. No one mentions 
them both for this Opinion. Tully gives it for 
Pherecydes againſt 120 Body: But how? Not 
that he was abſolutely the firſt ; but that no one 
elſe in particular is expreſſly mentioned by Name 
before Pherecydes : He is the firſt upon Record. 
Tully plainly ſuppoſes, nay he tells us, he does 
not doubt, but many had held the Soul's Im- 
mortality before Pherecydes ; but no Name is 
recorded more ancient than his. And in the 
fame Senſe may Laertius be underſtood. 

He goes on; In the common Senſe of this 
e Aſſertion, they were not the firſt, and known 
* not to be fo by thoſe who aſſerted it. 
Can Mr. Warburton then mention any one who 
aſſerted the Inmortality of the Soul, in the com- 
mon Notion of it, earlier than thoſe two? If 
he can, it will be to the Purpoſc : But till he 
does (what was more than Tully could do;) we 
muſt look upon this only as a mere Aſſertion. 
Indeed, in the 2d Edition, Mr. Werburton 
tells us, Homer had taught the common Doc- 
trine of the Immortality long before Phereccydes, 

P 4 and 
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and that Tully knew it; and that Herodotus like- 
wiſe had recorded it to have been taught by 
the Egyptians from the earlieft Times. — What 
Tully would ſay, were he alive, to theſe two 
Inſtances, no Body can be poſitive. Whether 
he would allow of a Lapſus Memorie (ſomething 
of which ſeems to have happened to him in the 
Caſe of Regulus above) is doubtful. | But what 
may be faid is this: The latter Inſtance is not 
to the Purpoſe. For though the common Im- 
mortality was a well known Doctrine among 
the Egyptians, yet the Author of it among them 
is not known. But Tully is ſpeaking of the 
Author of it. And if the Author of it among 
the Egyptians ſhould be known, and known to 
be much earlier than Pherecydes, yet this again 
would be nothing to Tully - who, moſt proba- 
bly, is here to be underſtood as ſpeaking of the 
Greeks only. And as to the other Inſtance; 
ſome (whatever Tully would do) will deny that 
Homer ever does teach the Doctrine of the pro- 
per Immortality. But then, in the next Place, 
granting it, yet Hemer was a Port; and if he 
mentions this Notion, it is only in the poetical 
Way; but Tully conſiders it as a philoſophical 
Opinion, and, perhaps, had only a Mind to fay, 
Who was the fir/t Philofopher, that is recorded 
to have held and taught it. as. + 
He proceeds; © The fame Antiquity informs 
us, they held the Doctrine of the ro , which 
commonly went by the Name of the Doc- 
- 4 trine of the Immortality.” —Neither of theſe 
Aſſertions appears to have any Grounds ; 46 
SI as 


. 
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has been at all ſupported by Mr. Warburton : 
What little, extremely little, Evidence he has 
produced for the former, has been conſidered ; 
and as to the latter, he has produced abſolutely 
nothing. —< Nor is any earlier on Record than 
they, for holding that Principle.” —This is 
very true; for neither they, nor any Body elſe, 
are on Record for holding the Principle of. the 
T0 &; at leaſt nothing hitherto appeared. 
But, if by that Princip could be meant, the 
common Doctrine of the Souls Exiſtence after 
Death, no Names are earlier upon Record for 
aſſerting it, than Pherecydes and Thales (i. e. in 
the Opinion of Tully, and thoſe whom  Laertius 
ſpeaks of) — We conclude therefore, that 
« thoſe who tell us they were the firſt who 
taught the Immortality of the Soul, neceſſa- 
« rily meant, that they were the firſt, who 
« held it to be Part of the divine Subſtance.” 
Which is ſuch a Concluſion, as Mr. Warburton 
himſelf cannot nom approve of. It muſt be left 
however to the Judgment of others. 
Only, in Regard to Mr. Warburton, it ſhould 
be obſerved farther ; that at the End of fum- 
ming * this Argument, he, in the ad Edition, 
adds what follows; This, I ſay, we muſt 
« conclude, though Plutarch * had not expreſs» 
* ly affirmed it * of them; where he ſays, 
* that Thales was the firſt who taught the Soul 
to be an eternal-moving, or ſelf-moving Na- 
e ture : But none but God is ſuch a Nature; 
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_ "therefore the Soul, in his Opinion, was Part 
* of the divine Subſtance; an he was the we 
c of that Opinion.” The whole of this 
ment lies in Thales's ſpeaking of the Soul as an 
eternal or ſelf-moving Nature ; or rather, in 
Plutarch's Manner of repreſenting his Notion. 
Which, moſt certainly, by the Way, is not the 
moſt correct. For deni. expreſſes more 
than are ., as a Being may be the latter, 
without being the 2 N 5 del be ſup ed 
here to ſignify a proper ; as Mr. War | 
burton would undelmd! it. 2 if it ſignifies 
here, as moſt probably it does, only a poſterior 
Eternity, the two Words are not immediately 
convertible, and do not expreſs the ſame Thing. 
This is plain from Plato's Conduct, long before 
Phitarch's Time. Plato argued from the Soul's 
having a Principle of Motion in itſelf to it's 
Capacity of moving for ever; i. e. from it's be- 
ing adreνπν . to it's being d&. And 
this is the Argument that is given us at large 
by Tulhy in his frf# Tuſculan : And more, this 
is the Argument which Macrobius tells us had. 
been bandied about between the Platoniſts and 
the Ariſtoteliant. And as the Platonifts certain- 
ly had much the better Reaſon on their Side in 
this Inftance, if it was commonly ſeen and ac- 
quieſced in, this would in Time make theſe 
two Words, e«xir0- and auroxivyTO-, become 
convertible "Terms; fuch as might be uſed in 
many Caſes indifferently for one — And 
thus it might probably be in Plutarch's Time; 
n a 2 would be juſtified in ſaying, ani - 
TQ- 
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70. 1 avroximrE-., and, uice verſa, ares. 
1 dj But then this Difference in theſe 
two Manners of {| is to be taken No- 
tice of: The Particle 3 in the former is a- 
lent to this, Or, which is much the ſame Ting 3 
in the latter it is, Or, and therefore. Mr. War- 
burton ſeems to think, grounding himſelf mere- 
ly upon Plutarch's Expreſſion, theſe two Words 
among the Ancients ſignified exactly the ſame 
Thing. But this is contrary to Pat's, to Tul- 
A to Macrobius's Senſe of the Matter; and, 
if it was added, contrary 2 common Senſe, -it 
would not be — hing too far. And 
as for the Reaſoning dale ut _ — that appears 
to be as bad as any Thing. But none but 
« God is ſuch a Nature; therefore the Soul, in 
« Thales's Opinion, was Part of the divine Sub- 
« ſtance.” For can it be known, that Thales 
thought an eternal Effect of an eternal Cauſe an 
Impoſſibility? 

We now go on to another Proof, © that the 

« Doctrine of the 790 , is purely Grecian,” — 
which will be thought a ** extraordinary one, 
VIZ, p. 402. 

The Greeks indeed were the 8 of this | 
Notion ; “ but as they had their firſt Learning 
« from Egypt, we may be aſſured, that ſome 
Egyptian Principles led them into it. And 
this is ſaid in Oppoſition to thoſe, (who they are 
is not fo well known) that would have the 
Notion itſelf to be Egyptian, and not Grecian. 
Now, it will be no Venture to fay, that if any 
Egyptian Tenets can be ſpeciſied, r _ 

ny 
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dently lead to this Notion, a great deal more 
will be done towards making the Notion purely 
Egyptian, than has been yet done to make it 
Grecian. But here we are much diſappointed 


The firſt Tenet was, it ſeems, the Doctrine 
of the Metempſychofis, or Præ- exiſtence of the 
Soul. This was invented, we are told, to ac- 
count for the Origin of Evil. How far it will 
anſwer. that End, is not to the preſent Purpoſe. 
What is here wanted is, to ſee the Connexion 
between the Doctrine of Prz-exiſtence, and that 
of the rd &; which may ſhew us, how eaſy 
it was for the Greeks to ſlide from the one into 
the other. And furely nothing can be more 
ſurpriſing than the Manner in which it is en- 
deavoured to | ſhew this. The neceſſary 
«Conſequence of the Doctrine, (of the Me- 
* tempfychoſis, i. e. in a pre-exiſtent State) was 
that the Soul is older than the Body.” —If 
this is conſidered as a Conſequence, it is a very 
odd one; however, the Thing is clear enough. 
So having taught before, (via. in their Doc- 
s trine of a future State of Rewards and Pu- 
S niſhments) that the Soul was eternal 2 parte 
<« -poſt, and now (viz. by the Doctrine of the 
*-Metempſychofis) that it had an Exiſtence be- 
fore it came into the Body; the Greeks, to 
% give a Rownaneſs to their Syſtem, taught on 
the Foundation of that Præ-exiſtence, that it 
was eternal too d parte ante. But, ſurely, 
the Greeks, eſpecially the Phrloſophers, and Phe- 
recydes and Thaks: in particular, were not ſuch 
| 93 deſultory 
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deſultory 9 to infer the Soul's exiſt 
, properly, from Eternity; becauſe the E 
15 . 2 did not begin to exiſt when the 2 
did: And this merely to give a Nundneſt to 
their Syſtem. Certainly, had they always rea- 
ſoned at this Rate, neither they nor their Sy. 

tems had deſerved or met with any 
Vet there immediately follows another In- 
ſtance of the Volatility of their Genius and Ro- 
tundity of their Syſtem, ſtill more remarkable 
than the former. For, in the next Place, we 
are told, © that having thus given the Soul one 
« Attribute of the Divinity, another Egyptian 
Doctrine ſoon taught them to make a | 
« God Almighty of it.” And how is this made 
out? Why thus. We have obſerved,” ſays 
« he, that the Myſteries were an Egyptian In- 
« vention, and that the Secrets of them were 
the Unity of the Godhead.” Sure, it ſhould 
be, the Secret of them was the Unity of the 
Godhead ; and in what follows, it ſhould be 
expreſſed ; not, ¶ Theſe were the grand ref 
© ola,” dus, This was the grand Top biſon, 
„in which we are told the Kings and 
* trates, and a ſelect Number 4 the beſt — 
« wiſeſt were inſtructed. It were tly de- 
firable Mr. Warburton had acquainted us, uber 
this is ſaid. - But the next — is of 
much greater Importance. He tells us elſe- 
where *, and with great Pains endeavours to 
prove, that though indeed the Unity of Gad wwas 
a grand, or the grand Secret of the A nl 
Book 2. Sect. 4. p. 33. 


* 
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yet that there was another Secret, of equal im 
portance to Society, communicated in 

teries; and that was, the Immortality of the Soul, 
and a future State of Rewards and Punifhments 
nay, and adds, that theſe were of the Efſmee 
of the Myſteries. This cannot be denied. How 
then nom comes the only Secret of the Myfteries 
to be the Unity of God ?—But {till it is much 
worſe to obſerve, that whereas, before, the 
Myſteries were mentioned only on Account of, 
and with to, a future State of Rewards 
and Puntſhments, and a long Diſſertation is add- 
ed on Purpoſe to prove, that they were a poli- 
. tical Contrivance, directly to inculcate in a moſt 
forcible Manner, the Doctrine of fuch a State; 
they are now mentioned here again, as intend-⸗ 
ed to inculcate another Doctrine; which, in 
- M's Conſequences, too eaſily led every one to a 
Defbelief of that firſt Doctrine of a future State. 
This is the Manner in which the Myſteries are 
mentioned Here. 

But let him proceed: This ſhews the 
Doctrine was delivered in ſuch a Manner as 
* was moſt uſeful to Society. It ſhould ra- 
ther have been, This ſhews the Doctrine was — 
as wes leaſt aURTFUL to Soczety.—For what is 
the Antecedent to This? Is it not, The Doc- 
trine's being privately communicated to a ſele# 
Number ? Had the Unity of the Godhead been 
openly” divulged, while Poſytherſm univerſally 
prevailed, it would have met with ſuch invete- 
rate Prejudices, as muſt have occaſioned the 
moſt violent Oppoſition and Civil * 

There- 
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Therefore it was made an dne, and ſome 
proper and well-prepared Minds only were let 
into it. — But in what follows it is inſinuated, 
as if the Dodrine of the 20 d Was included. in 
the Egyptian Notion of the Unity of the God- 
head. For (though it mult be — the Con- 
nexion is infinitely obſcure) thus he goes on. 
But the Principle of the rd & is as ive 
to Society as Atheiſm can make it,” —Allow 
it; but how is this Principle related to the o- 
ther ? 8 rag ſteries ſaid, God wes 


om hence follow, or 
OW any gi poi from hence collect, That Gad 
was every Thing ; or that every Thing was/Gad? 
This Doctrine of the Unity was inculcated in 
the Myſteries, as he himſelf had Gay 
ed, in particular and expreſs Oppoſition to 
Pol n that prevailed, and = the vulgar 
and eſtabliſhed Religion every where : And yet 
this very Doctrine was the Occgſian of the moſt 
learned Men's ſaying and aſſerting, that every 
Thing was God, and God every Thing: 
And fo, though Polytheiſm was indeed an Er- 
ror ; yet Jupiter and Juno, with all the reſt of 
the Gods and God es, whether greater or leſs, 
above or below; nay, Crocodiles, Cats, Qnions 
d Garlick ; and, in a Word, every individu- 
Thing was God: Notwi that it-was 
N and directly in Oppoſition to the God- 
ſhip of theſe Things, that the Unity of God was 
1 5 and inculcated in the Myſerie. 
This is plainly to make the Doctrine of the 
* infinitely more abſurd than the moſt 


. . vulgar 
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vulgar Polytheiſm could poſſibly be; for which 
yet it was intended as the moſt effectual Reme- 
d | 


” Bai, notwithſtanding this Inſinuation, he is 
forced to acknowledge, that the Egyptians 
% however had no groſs Conceptions of the 
« Divinity, when they had found him, but 
e repreſented him, as we are told by the Anci- 
< ents, as a Spirit diffuſing itſelf through the 
World, and intimately pervading all Things.“ 
And is not this a good tolerable Repreſentation 
of the Immenſity and Omnipreſence of God? 
And in calling him a Spirit, there certainly is 
no Harm.“ And thus, in a figurative, moral 
<« Senſe, ſaying that God was all Things.” — 
And thus ? What is the Meaning of this Tran- 
fition ? Here, it muſt be; either, that God's 
being all Things, is another Manner of expreſ- 
ſing the ſame Thing; as when it is faid, God 
:s Spirit, pervading all Things (which moſt. 
certainly is not true) : Or, elſe, that the one is 
a Conſequence of the other ; and fo evident a 
one, that he that owns the one, cannot but, 
muſt of Neceſſity, ſee the other. And is this 
true? Theſe are the only Ways in which I can 
account for that Tranfition ; and are both e- 

ly falſe. 

But, it ſeems, there is an Authority for the 
Egyptians ſaying, that God was all Things. For 
thus Mr. Warburton tranſlates the following 
Words of an Ancient: Aoxe7- aurois dix Oe 
fende dg cure; Which yet, methinks, any 
one elſe would, and Cudworth does, render 
7 2 more 
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more literally, and with better Senſe, They 
« think that nothing at all conſiſts, or ſubſiſts, 
« without God.” How Mr. Warburton came 
to give us ſuch a Tranſlation of a Paſſage in it- 
{elf ſo plain, and fo full of good Senſe, is not 
to be accounted for otherwiſe than by a fond 

Deſire of connecting it, ſome-how or other, 
with the Doctrine of the T0 &; and ſo ſhewing 
how the one might kad to the other: Which 
is done thus; The Egyptians having faid, in 
ea figurative, moral Senſe, God was all Things, 
the Greeks drew the Concluſion in a literal 
« and metaphyſical, that all Things were God 
« and ſo ran headlong into Spinoſiſm.“ Had 
the Egyptians faid, in any proper Senſe, that 
God wwas all Things, it muſt needs have follow- 
ed, in the ſame Senſe, that all Things were God. 
Alt does not appear (as was juſt obſerved) that 
the Egyptians ever ſaid any ſuch Thing, as is 
here ſaid for them. And I ſhall now obſerve, 
it no more appears, that the Greets ever ſaid, 
All Things were God: The Paſſage here cited 

falls as much ſhort of the Purpoſe, as that o- 

| ther in the Caſe of the Egyptians. In the 

Writings, ſays he, going under the Name of 

| Orpheus, we find theſe Words; & Ti r A *. 

* All Things are one.” This is not, All 

Things are God, That ſtrange Doctrine of the 


* Thoſe who have a Mind to ſee a great deal more con- 
cerning theſe Manners of ſpeaking concerning God and Na- 
ture, may conſult the learned Cudworth, Intell. Syſt. c. 4. 
where great Numbers are to be met with (and particularly all 
thoſe, I think, which Mr. Warburton has here mentioned) and, 

Doctor's Sentiments concerning them. 8 
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To ey 1s not to be always underſtood, wherever 
the Word e is met with, put abſolutely, as it 
is here. For is there no other Senſe in which 
it is thus uſed? Yes; ſeveral. And here it may 
mean this: That there is an univerſal Rela- 
« tion of all Things to one another, as Parts of 
« an Whole; ſo 45 they all make one Syſtem, 
« one Conſtitution, one Univerſe; and, in this 
« Senſe, one Thing.” What Objection can be 
made to ſuch a Conſtruction of the Word, , 
here, I know not. But certainly this is as dif- 
ferent from Sprno/iſm, as black is from white. 
The fame Conſtruction may be put upon the 
Latin Phraſes, cited here, Omnia unum, Unum 
emma. —And upon the whole, I think it no 
ways appears, that either the Egyptians ſaid, 
that God was alt Things; or the Greeks, that 
all Things were God. And, I imagine, Mr. 
Warburton has, in no Refi pect, done what he 
undertook under this Head, vi. To ſhew 
e what were thoſe Egyptian Principles, which 
led the G! reeks into the monſtrous Doctrine 
te of the 79 &.” 

“ But, laſtly, fays he, the Books going un- 
« der the Name of Hermes T viſinegiſtus, having 
« given the greateſt Credit to this Opinion, it 

« will be * to explain that Matter. The 
Sum of his Explication is this: That theſe 
Books are an arrant F orgery, begun, carried 
on, and finiſhed at various Times, and by as 
various People: Begun under the Ptolomies by 
the Egyptian Prieſts, to ſupport their own Cre- 
dit by a falſe Pretence of retaining ſtill * 
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them the od Egyptian Wiſdom ;. but carried on 
by the Platoniſte, in Oppolition to Chriſtianity 
and finiſhed by Chriſtians, in their own De- 
fence, and in Oppoſition to thoſe very Plato- 
niſts. —— This is Mr. Warburton's Account f 
the Matter ; and thus, he has made a mere Far- 
rago of theſe Books of Triſmegi/tus (as others 
had done before him ; and not without Rea- 
ſon:) Such a one as conſiſts, not only of vari- 
ous and heterogeneous Parts, but even oppe 
fite and contradiftory ones. And therefore up- 
on ſuch Books, no Streſs ought to be laid any 
Way. Yet it may not be amiſs, juſt to hint 
one Thing. Since ſeveral of theſe Books do, 
confeſſedly, relate to Times long after the 
Reigns of the Prolbmies, the whole ought to be 
ſuppoſed to have been written after their Times; 
unleſs there is plaiti Evidence to the contrary. 
But of ſuch Evidence Mr. Warburton has pro- 
duced abſolutely nothing : And, conſequently, 
how much Spingſiſm ſoever there may be in 
theſe Books (and there is ſome rank enough) 
they will do nothing towards determining at 
all, whether the Doctrine of the 79 % was ori- 
ginally Egyptian or Grecian z which yet was 
the Point undertaken to be cleared up. 

And I think, upon this Review, it muſt ap- 
pear, that Mr. Warburton has, after all that 

$ been faid, left the Point juſt as he found it, 
VIZ: uncertain what was the Original of that 
abſurd Doctrine of the 79 %; and not only ſo, 
but likewiſe whether the ancient Egyptians or 
Greeks knew any thing at all of it; 
Q 2 PART 
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PAR T.-J. 


Mr. WaRBURTON's Notion of moral Obliga- 
tron confidered. 


| HE Notion which Mr. Warburton has 
F advanced concerning moral Obligation *, 
being liable, as I apprehend, to much Abuſe, 
and to ſome very abſurd Conſequences (none of 
them, I dare fay, intended, or ſeen by him) 
he will allow me to conſider it with the ſame 


Coolneſs and Impartiality, as he himſelf has of- 
fered it to the Publick +. 


Propoſing to trace up moral Duty N 
on) t it's firſt Principles, he in the firſt Place 
obſerves, that as every Animal has it's Inſtinft 

® See Div. Legat. p. 35. £ 

+ It will not be amiſs to obſerve, here at firſt, upon what 
Occaſion Mr. Warburton introduces this Notion into the preſent 
Work. It is in an incidental Diſpute with Mr. Bayle; who, for 
Reaſons better known to himſelf, than any one elſe, thought 
fit, in his Various Thoughts occaſioned by Comets, to ſtep ſo very 
far out of his Way, as to endeavour to ſhew, that neither the 
Doctrine of Epicurus, nor that of Strato, was neceſlarily de- 
ſtructive of Society: And for this Reaſon particularly, „Be- 
„ cauſe an Atheiſt, whether Epicurean or Stratonicean, might 
© have an Idea of the moral Difference between Good and 
III.“ It is here Mr. Warburton enters the Liſts with Bayle, 
and, in Oppoſition to him, (and not only to him, but, what 1s 
infinitely more conſiderable, in Oppoſition likewiſe to all thoſe 
who found Morality in the Nature and Reaſon of Things ) ad- 
vances that Notion of moral Obligation, which is here conſider- 
ed. And the preſent Conſideration of it is ſo intirely confined 
to the Notion zt/elf, that neither Bayle nor his Fatalifts are ever 
mentioned, but purely when and as it may be neceſſary or requi- 


ſite to ſet Mr. Warburton's Sentiments and Reaſonings in the 
eaſieſt and trueſt Light. 


implant- 
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implanted by Nature to direct him to his great- 
et Good, fo Man has bis; to which——*, By 
Good here muſt be meant Happineſs, and by an 
Animal's greateſt Good, his greateſt Happineſs. 
Put this Word 2 inſtead * the ain 1 | 
then, as well as other Animals, has an Inſtinct 
implanted by Nature, by which he is directed to 
is greateſt Happineſs —To which Inſtinct, 
modern Philoſophers have, he ſays, given the 
Name of the Moral Senſe : And this he imme- 
diately calls, an inſtinctive Approbation of Right, 
and Abhorrence of Wrong, prior to all Reflexion 
on their Nature, or their Conſequences. Where, 
in two Sentences, we ſeem to have two diffe- 
rent Accounts of this moral Senſe. Firſt, it is 
an Inſtinct whereby we are directed to our 
greateſt Happineſs; and, Secondly, it is an in- 
ſlinctive Approbation of Right, and Abhorrence 
of Wrong, prior to all Reflexion on their Nature, 
or their Conſequences. The Meaning of theſe 
two Words, Right and Wrong, 1s in this Place 
very obſcure. If he means, as one would 
think he muſt mean, in the Senſe of Morals, 
one would be willing to know, how a Man's 
greateſt Happineſs is concerned in approving 
Right, and abhorring Wrong. Every one ſees 
this muſt depend upon Mr. Warburton's Noti- 
on of Morality. | 

As to the moral Senſe, a Thing ſo much 
talked of, I ſhall neither affirm nor deny it : 
But if it were granted, it muſt yet be hard to 
conceive how there can be any Virtue merely 

CT, 36. 
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in following ſuch an inſtinctive Impulſe, There 
muſt be a Reaſon for following it, and this Rea» 
ſon muſt be ſeen and attended to, before any 
Action in Compliance with it can be truly call. 
ed Virtucus: Otherwiſe Men are liable, — 
out Remedy, to all the Reveries of a diſturbed 
or crazy Imagination. 

Concerning this aral Senſe he obſerves, that 
it is the fir/t Inlet to the adequate Idea of Mora- 
lity ; which is a Manner of Speak ng not very 
intelligible : But when he e ond l * 
moſt extenſive of all, the Atheiſt as well as Tbeiſt 
having it; this is ſurely wrong. Fill up the 
Sentence, —the moſt extensive INLET of all. — 
The Meaning is, that more Men have this In- 
let than any other. The very next Inlet he 
Mentions, 1s : the Reaſoning Faculty. Now there 
are not, fare, more Men that have the moral 
Senſe, than the reaſoning Faculty, Or, ſhould 
it be otherwiſe, and it were poſſible for a Man 
to have that Inſtinct, called moral Senſe, with- 
out the rational Faculty, would he be a Subject 
capable of Virtue ? And whereas he thinks it a 
Neat for the ſuperior Extenfroeneſs of this In- 
let, that an Atbeiſt has it as well as a Therſt ; 
does he nat know, that an Atheiſt has the 
rational Faculty as well as a Theiſt ? And, on 
the other hand, whereas neither Atheiſt nor 
Theiſt will deny his having ſuch a Faculty, he 
cannot ſurely but know, that Atheiſts to a Man, 
and Theiſts in great Numbers, will deny or 
queſtion this mara Senſe ; in any other Mean- 
ing of ie Phraſe than only © an Inſtinct _— 
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e by Men as well as other Animals are * 


8 their greateſt Good,” 
But he proceeds from the moral Senſe to, 


Secondly, The reaſoning Faculty ; which im- 


s upon the Dictates of the moral Senſe. For 
this finds a Diff — in the Qualities of human 


Cr 0 conſequently, that the Love and 


Hatred excited by the moral Senſe were not ca- 
pricious in their Operations. I think it ſhould 
be, and conſequently, that the Love and Hatred 
excited by the moral Senſe were not capricious ei- 
ther in themſelves or 7n their Operations: And 
then the Reaſon that follows is good ; for that 
the efſential Properties of their Objects hada ſpe- 
cific Difference, This ſpecific Difference being 
what determined, and being ſteadily obſerved 


by, theſe Affections of Love and Hatred, is the 


Evidence that theſe Affections thernſclyes are 


not caprici OUS. 


But Reaſon, ſays he, having gone thus far it 
ſopped —ſiopped? Why ? Was it becauſe it cauld 


go no farther ? Reaſon plainly found out and 
ſaw a Difference in the Qualities of human 
Actions: And was this all that Reaſon did or 
could do? Saw only that there was a Diffe- 
rence ; but neither att&hded to nor faw the Na- 
ture of that Difference? Why ſo? Surely, it 
might (and indeed could not avoid it) as well 
{ee what this Difference in itſelf was, as ſee, in 
the general, that there was a Difference. Now, 


if this Difference was a different Tendency, of 


one Action to produce Good, Happineſs ; of an- 
other, to produce Evil, Miſery; is not here an 
Q4 adequate 
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adequate Object to determine the Will to Choice 
and Action ? 
This is what Mr. Warburton has too much 
_ overlooked ; (how he came to do it is hard to 
ſay) and it has occaſioned great Obſcurity and 
Inconcluſiveneſs in all that he has faid in An- 
{wer even to Bayle's Argument. 
Re, proceeds; Reaſon having gone thus far — 
opped ; and ſaw, that to eſtabliſh the Mo- 
ral ty, properly ſo called, of Actions, that is, an 
Obligation or Injunction, on Men, to perform 
eme and to avoid others, there was need of calling 
in other Principles to it's Aſſiſtance. Here is a 
new Senſe of the Word, Morality; very much 
peculiar, as I take it, to Mr. Warburton. The 
Morality, properly jo called, of Aclions is an Ob- 
ligation or Injunction on Men, to perform ſome 
and to avoid others. And by Obligation or In- 
jur ction, is meant the poſitive Will or Com- 
mand of a Superior. For ſo he explains him- 
ſelf under the 
Third Head: Nothing can thus oblige but a 
ſuperior Will. Suffer me to aſk: Is there no- 
thing in the Actions themſelves to determine the 
Will of this Superior, to command one and to 
forbid another? If fo, it will follow that it 
was, antecedently, indifferent which was com- 
manded, and which forbidden: And that, 
whereas one Sort of Actions have been com- 
manded, and another forbidden; the latter 
might have been commanded and the other for- 
bidden. And then it will follow too, that it 
mull be abſolutely * for any Man 5 
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any mere Light of Nature to know what are 
the Commands and Prohibitions of this ſaperiar 
Will. For in inveſtigating Morals by the Light 

of Nature, there is no other Way of coming at 
the Will of the ſuperior Being, but by firſt find- 
ing out the Reaſonableneſs or Unreaſonableneſs 
of ſuch and ſuch Actions; and from thence con- 
cluding the divine Pleaſure with Relation to 
them. Let Mr. Warburton likewiſe farther 
conſider, whether God is not a morally good Be- 
ing; whether he has not morally good Diſpoſi- 
tions, or moral Attributes ; and, laſtly, whether 
he does not act morally well. Nothing of this 
can be denied, Let it then be farther conſider- 
ed; whether the divine Morality, the Morality 
of God's Attributes and Actions, can be found- 
ed in Will, Not the Will of a Superior; for 
he has none: Not his own Will; for this, in 
Mr. Warburton's own Opinion, cannot conſti- 
tute an Obligation upon himſelf. And others 
will fay, not his own Will; becauſe this Will 
muſt be determined by ſome Reaſon or no Rea- 

X ſon: If by ſome Reaſon, then it is that Reaſon i 
that conſtitutes the Morality : If by no Rea- 

| ſon, then the Determination 1s precarious ; and 

| whereas God is faid to be juſt and good, he 
might have been, and may at any Time be, 
| quite the Reverſe. But if the Morality of the 
ſupreme Being is not founded in Vill, but in 
ſomething very different, viz. the Reaſon of 

5 Things; why may not the Morality of infe- 

rior Beings be ſo too? It muſt be ſo, unleſs 
mere Finiteneſs makes a Difference: _ 
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how it ſhould do here, no one will be able to 
tov. 
And Mr. Warburton is ſurely miſtaken, when 
he ſays, that from Will, and from this only a- 
roſe a moral Difference ; as alſo in what follows; 
from this Time, viz. from the Time of diſco- 
vering the Vill of God, human Actions became 
the Subject of Obligation, and not till now, For 
though Inſtinct diſcovered a Difference in Actions; 
and Reaſon proved that Difference to be founded 
in the Nature of Things : Yet it was Will only 
that could make a Compliance with that Difference 
a Durv. I am ſorry the Sentence ends with 
this Word; which, in it's conſtant Uſe, implies 
Submiſſion to the Will of a Superior. For which 
Reaſon we never ſpeak of the Duty of God; 
who has' and can have no Superior. But we 
ſpeak freely of the moral Goodneſs of God; of 
the Myrality of his Attributes and Actions. It 
had therefore been better, and the Language had 
been more uniform too, if, inſtead of the 
Word Duty, the Word Obligation, had been 
uſed. This is the real Meaning, and the ne- 
ceſſary Meaning, agreeably with the Tenor of 
Mr. Warburtom's Diſcourſe here; though by 
fach a Change of the Word what is faid here 
has ſomewhat more the Appearance of Reaſon 
than otherwiſe it would have. | 
It will be right however to reſtore the proper 
Word; It is Will only that can make a Compli- 
ance with the Difference of Things an OkhIIGA- 
TION. | And then he may pleaſe to fay, ho-w 
mere Vill can make an Obligation. And! _ 
\ NN. ; po - 
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„ he will fay, that it is not mere Will, but 
the Will of a Aer and by a Superior he 
muſt mean à Being who has it in his Power to 
do us Good or Hurt, as we regard or ſlight his 
Will. The Will of ſuch ing conſtitutes an 
Obligation upon us to it, 1. e. in a 
according to the Differences in the Nature f 
Things. And who will queſtion it ? But then 
it — ſaid on the other Hand, that as it is 
not a mere Difference of Actions, or Difference 
at large, that is pretended to be the Ground of 
Morality, but a particular Difference; viz. (as 
the Generality will ſay) the Tendency of ſome 
to Good, Happineſs ; of others to Evil, Miſery; 
this 1s as real a Ground of Obligation, as any 
ſuperior Will can be: and indeed, exactly in 
the ſame Manner. Happineſs and are 
what they are, and the fame to thoſe that have 
them, whether they are the natural or the poſi- 
tive and artificial Conſequences of Action: And 
if, or when, ſo, will equally oblige. 

In what immediately follows be appears to 
run into a double Inconſiſtency. 

On theſe three Principles then, namely, the m. 
ral Senſe —the eſſential Defference in human Ac- 
tions—and the Will of God, is 2 the whole 
5 ice of practical Morality : Eacb of which 

ae, th it's diſtinũ Motive to inforce it. 
hen he had 2 before, that the moral 
Difference or the Morality of Actions is an Ob- 
ligation or Injunction to perform ſome and to 
avoid others, it cannot be very conſiſtent to ſay, 
that Morality is built upon theſe three ö 
mor 
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moral Senſe the eſſential Difference and the 
Will of God: Since, according to him, there is 
no Morality in acting according to either moral 
Senſe or Reaſon : It conſiſts wholly and only in 
acting according to the Will of a Superior. This 
alone can conſtitute a moral Difference; this 
alone can make an Obligation. 

Neither is it more conſiſtent to ſay of each of 
theſe Principles, that it hath fg diſtinct Motive 
to inforce it. Obligation appears to be nothing 
elſe but a Motive to inforce Compliance. If each 
of theſe Principles has a diſtinct Motive to in- 
force Compliance, do they not each of them 
oblige ? That is, according to the Strength of 
their reſpective Motives, whatever that is? But 
the Diſpute here is about Obligation itſelf, and 
not about the different Force of Obligations. 
Complianoe with the moral Senſe is attended with 
a grateful Senſation : Will not that oblige ?*!— 
With the eſſential Difference, which is promoting 
the Order and Harmony (add, Happineſs ; for 
fo he might and ſhould have done) of the Uni- 
verſe : Surely, this will hi ge too. And Com- 
pliance with the Will of God obliges no other- 
wiſe, than as we obtain thereby Reward and 
avoid Puniſhment. For ſeparate theſe intirely, 
ſuppoſe them quite away, and there is no 
Strength in the Will of any Superior to inforce 
Obedience to it. | 
Nor, laſtly, can J ſee the Conſiſtency, with 
what went before, of his Anſwer to an Ob- 
jection, which follows here, viz. That the true 
Principle of Morality ſhould have the worthieft 

| Mati ve 
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Motive to inforce it : Whereas the Will of God, 
which he makes that Principle, is inforced by the 
View of Rewards and Puniſhments : On which 
Motive Virtue hath the ſmalleſt Merit. There 
ſeems to be ſomething not a little ſurpriſing in 
the Anſwer given to this Objection. He, firſt 
of all, allows it to be right, that the genuine 
Principle of Morality muſt have the worthieſt 
Motive to inforce it: But then, in the next 
Place, aſſerts, that this is true of his Principle; 
and gives this Reaſon for it: For the legitimate 
Motive to Virtue on that Principle is liance 
with the Will of God: Which, ſays he, has the 
higheſt Degree of Merit. His Principle of Vir- 
tue is the Will of God: What inforces this 
Will, or Obedience to this Will? The Objecti- 
on ſays, Rewards and Puniſhments. He himſelf 
had immediately before given this Account of 
this third Principle: The third, which reſolves 
itſelf into the Will of God AND TAKEs IN all 
the Conſequences of Obedience and Diſobedience is 
principally adapted to the common Run of Men. 
And the Objection immediately follows, ground- 
ed directly upon this Deſcription. of his own 
Principle. Nothing can be plainer, than that 
even according to himſelf, Rewards and Punſ}- 
ments are what inforce this third Principle of 
Virtue, the Will of God. Yet, what inforces 
it now? Why, Compliance with the Will of God. 
What is this but to ſay, that Compliance with 
the Will of God inforces, or is a Motive to, 
Compliance with the Will of God? If he would 
have a peculiar Emphaſis laid upon * : 
od : 
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God : He ſhould at leaſt have expreſſed himſelf 
in ſuch a Manner, as might have led us to it: 
Which might eaſily have beer done. Had he 
faid, Compliance with the Will of ſuch a Being 
as God, — he had been eaſily underſtood ; and 
had in ſome Meaſure avoided the Charge of In- 
conſiſtency : Yet, I am afraid, not altogether. 
For if the Word, God, be explained, he muſt 
mean, either a perfectiy moral Being, or an in- 
nitely powerful one. If the latter only; then the 
Reaſon of, or Motive to Compliance with ſuch 
a one's Will, can be only the Object of merce- 
Nr or ſervile Fear. If the former; it 
is impoſſible to form any Notion of a morally 
perfect Being, if what he has ſaid before be true, 
that Obedience to the Will of a Superior is the 
Morality of Actions: That it is ſuch a Will, and 
that only, that makes a nr Difference. And 
to take in both will only add to the Perplexity 
and Abfurdity. 

He goes on; But this, viz. Compliance with 
the Will of God, not being found of Force fuf- 
ficient to take in the Generality, the Conſequences 
of Compliance or Non-compliance to this Will, fo 
far as relates to Rewards and Puniſhments, were 
firſt drawn out to the People's View. Here a 
great many Doubts offer themſelves — When 
was the Time that a Trial was made of the Ef- 
ficacy of that Principle of Compliance ith the 
Will of God, merely? If a Trial never was 
made, then the inſufficient Force of it could 
never be found. And then ſuch Experience could 
never be the Occaſion or Reaſon, for drawing 
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out the Conſequences of Compliance or Nom com- 
pliance to the People's View. Neither have we 

any Account when this was done, or by whom. 
On the contrary, it is certain, that in all Ages 
and Countries, and among all People, when and 
where and among whom Morality was prac- 
tiſed, as being agreeable to the Will of God, it 
was ſo with a View to what he could and would 
do—for them, if they obeyed him— 
them, if they did otherwiſe. And as for the 
Similitude, which follows, to illuſtrate this laſt 
Obſervation, the principal Part of Likeneſs 
ſeems quite to have been miſtaken, For the 
Mathematictan's teaching his Pupil the Lilie 
of a Theorem, in order to induce him to ingage 
in the Demonſtration of it, has nothing to an- 
ſwer to it in the Caſe here mentioned. But if 
it be altered and put thus, that a Paper of 
Plumbs is the Engagement one Way, and a 
Ferula the other, it will exactly correſpond. 

And from what has been ſaid, I believe, it 
will appear, that, as to the Complaint which 
follows here a thoſe, who in their Dif 
courſes upon Morality have, as he 1s pleaſed to 
2 it, ſacrilegiouſly untuuſted this threefold 
Cord, and each run away with the Part be eſteem- 
6d the firongeft, many will think that he him- 
ſelf has given as much Occaſion for making it as 
any Body elſe. For though he mentions indeed 
three Principles of Morality, viz. the moral 
Senſe, the Reaſon of Things, and the Will of 
God ; he- plainly gives up the — 
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ſticks only to the laſt: Which he ſays can alone 
conſtitute Obligation and moral Difference. 

But, as he endeavours to ſhew diſtinctly the 
Extravagance and Abſurdity of each of theſe 
Untwifters, it might not be amiſs to follow him, 
and obſerve in what Manner he repreſents 
their Notions. I ſhall omit however intirely the 
firſt Sort, and only juſt touch upon what is ſaid 
to the other two. 

To them of the ſecond Claſs, who found 
Morality in the eſſential Differences of Things 
and their natural Fitneſs or Unfitneſs to certain 
Ends, he ſays, p. 39. Then, 1. e. according to 
the Opinion of theſe Men, —_— is ſolely 
founded on theſe Differences Which is, not a 
Conſequence, but their Opinion itſelf ; yet it is 
here mentioned as a Conſequence, and no very 

one neither. In what follows, there is a 
Conſequence ; and, though he has expreſſed it 
not very handſomly, let it but be clothed in 
ſomewhat decenter Language, and no Body will 
need. to be ſtartled at it.— And God and his 
Will have nothing to do in the Matter. This is 
but a vulgar, rude Manner of Expreſſion, and 
ſomewhat ſhocking as here applied. Therefore 
change the Language, and fay, Since Morals 
« are founded in the Nature of Things, juſt as 
« Metaphyſics and Mathematics are, the mere 
« Pill of any Being whatever has no more 
c any Concern with them, than with metaphy- 
« fical or mathematical Truth; and few Peo- 
ple will reckon this any hard Conſequence. 


And 
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And the next Conſequence may be admitted, 
both in itſelf and in the Language in which it 
is repreſented : viz. Then the Will of God cannot 
make any Thing morally Good and Evil, Juſt and 
Unjuſt (only it ſhould have been expreſſed dif 
junctively, good or Evil, juſt or unjuſt) . 
This, it muſt be owned, is a neceſſary Conſes 
quence ; and it muſt be as hard to find the Ab- 
ſurdity of it; any more or any otherwiſe, than 
if it ſhould be faid, that the Will of God can» 
not make a true or a falſe Propoſition in ſpe- 
culative Truth, Metaphyſics or Mathematics, 

But then the next Conſequence is none at all 
nor conſequently can the Will of God be the 
Cauſe of any Obli —_ on moral Agents. ——This 
does not follow from their Opinion, who think 
Morality is founded in the Nature of Things: 
And I think; he cannot but know that they diſ- 
tinguiſh between a natural, or moral, Obligati- 
on, and a poſitive one; and they ſay, that 
though the Hill of no Being whatever can 
make or cauſe the former, the Will of ſuch a 
Being as God may make the latter, and is indeed 
the only Cauſe of it, where no other Reaſon 
(as may happen in many Caſes) can be diſcern- 
ed and aſſigned by Men, or other reaſonable 
finite Beings. Not that there is not a Reaſon 
in the Nature of Things for whatever God willi; 
but this Reaſon may be abſolutely in the Dark 
to every finite Being whatever. Yet, though 
it be in the Dark, the Command of fuch a Be- 
ing as God will oblige to Obedience; if re- 
vealed in a ſatisfactory Manner. * 

R 
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As ** Mr. Warburton's Reaſon with which 
he makes his Adverſaries ſupport this Conſe- 
quence, which they do not hold, it is a very 
inſufficient one, and the latter Part of it is ex- 

invidiouſly. Becauſe the Eſſences and 
Natures of Things, which conſtitute Actions Good 
and Evil (ſurely, not ſimply Good and Evil, 
but xaturelly or morally Good and Evil) are in- 
dependent of the Will of God ; which.is FORCED 


to ſubmit to their Relations, like weak Man's. 


This Reaſon does not prove the Conſequence, 
vg. That the Will of God cannot be the 

of any Obligation whatſoever (though a poſitive 
one) on moral Agents; it only proves that the 
Vill of God cannot be the Cane of a mara 
Obligation: But there are poſitive Obligations, 
as well as moral or natural ones: The Conſe- 
quence takes in both; but the Reafon reaches 
only to one : Therefore is plainly inſufficient, 
And what an Expreſſion is that? — I hicb ts 
FORCED #0 ſubmit to the Relations of Things, like 
weak Man's. To ſubmit to theſe Relations! 1s 
no Sign of /Yeakneſs. On the contrary, it is 
owing to the abſolute Perfection of the moral 
or intellectual Nature of God, that he always 
and perfectly wills and acts according to theſe 
Relations. And juſt ſo far as Men and other 
finite intelligent Beings diſcern, and in their 
Wills and Actions conform to the fame Relati- 
ons, in the very ſame Degree they are ſound, 
healthful and 3 ; and in what Degree ſo- 
ever they deviate from mene diſtem ye Fe- 


| nk, imperfect. -. 
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But to go on with his Conſequences. + 
The next is fo darkly and ambiguoufly ex- 
ed, that one knows not caſily what it is: 
t ſo far as it is intelligi ible, it ben to be K. 
tle different from 1 has been ſaid before. 
Aud therefore if there was no natural Tuſtice, 
that is, if the rational and intellectual Nature 

was of itſelf undetermined and urobliged to a 
Thing, and jo deflitute of Morality, it uus not 
poſſible, that any Thing ſhould be made morally 

Good or Evil, eoligatory or unlawful, or that 

moral Obligation fhould be 2 auy Mi 12 
Piti ve — whatſoever. Firſt of all; this 
Explication of natural Juſtice is very Free 1 


is the rational and intellectual Nature's being, of 


itſelf, determined and obliged to ſomething. —— 
What is this rational —— intelleual Nature t 
Is it the Nature of God, or intellectual Nature 
at large? And, what is meant by being deter- 
mined and obliged 7% itjelf ? Can intelligent Na- 
ture be determined and obliged by itſel F Or, 
is it determined and obliged only by the Truth 
and Reality of Things? And, if intelligent Na- 
ture does not determine and oblige itſelf, muſt 
it therefore be deſtitute of Merality? Why, do 
not the Moraliſts, whom he is here preſſing 
with his Conſequences, conſtantly ſay, that the 
Morality of all intelligent Beings, Conſifts in 
their being determined by, and acting agreeably 
to, the Nature and Truth of Things? Not in 
their being determined and obliged by, or ot, 
themſelves to any Thing. Well; Sher ſuppoſing 
ay had faid it 9 they do not) 8 

| 82 
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lows? Why then, 37 is not poſſible that any Thing 
ſhould be made moral Good or Evil, 5 gatory or 
emlawful ( _— j 55 that any on nates Obli- 
ation ſhould be begotten by any Will or poſitive 
| ker e Nor by Harm fn 7 ſee 
in ſuch a Conſequence as this. It is no more 
Aan what was before mentioned, and it has 
been already conſidered: Only let me juſt add 
farther, that it is in itſelf an immediate 
Abſurdity, to ſay that poſitive Will or Command 
can be the Cauſe of any more than a poſitrve 
Obligation. But a pog/trve Obligation is eſſenti- 
ally difterent from a natural or moral one. And 
it is a natural or moral Obligation only that is 
now conſidered. 

The laſt Conſequence is; and then our Know- 
ledge of moral Good and Evil is ſolely acquired by 
abſtract Reaſoning ; and to talk of their coming 
any cother Way into the Mz ind is weak and ſuper- 
firtious, as making God act unneceſſarily and ſuper- 
flucuſly Some fooliſh Freethinkers may have 
expreſſed themſelves to this Purpoſe. However 
he cannot but know, it is no genuine Conſe- 
quence from the Notion, that Morality is found- 
ed in the Nature of Things, juſt as Metaphy- 
ſics and Mathematics are. Yet as to theſe, it i 

nerally known and allowed, that poſitive In- 

ormation, Inſtruction, is neceſſary enough to 
lead Men into the Knowledge of them. And 
may not poſitive Inſtruction "then, whether or- 
dinary or extraordinary, be as ſerviceable in the 
other Caſe ? And more neceſſary, as the Matter 
| is of — Importance. 
| POS | But 
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But it muſt be owned, that, however ſevere 
Mr. Warburton is in loading the Rationaliſts with 
bad Conſequences, he is to the full as ſevere up- 
on his own, Party: I mean, thoſe who found 
Morality in the Will of a Superior; yet, as it 
ſhould ſeem, without any the leaft Suſpicion, 
that he is condemning himſelf at the fame 
Time, 3 
| A third, ſays he, p. 40. who propoſes to place 
Morality on it's TRUE Bottom, the Mill of a Su- 
| perior, acts yet on the ſame exterminating Model. 
| He takes the other two Principles to be merely vi- 
| ſonary.— If the TRuR Bottom of Morality be, 
5 as he himſelf thinks it is, the Willof a Superior; 
the other two Principles may not ſeem to have 
any Relation to it; and every one that is reall 


of that Sentiment muſt act upon (as he * 

N it) the exterminating Model : i. e. he muſt reject / 

: the other two; at leaſt the latter of them, and / 

1 abſolutely ſo. As for the moral Senſe indeed, it / 

. is not neceſſary, that either he or the Rationaliſt 5 

, thould be quite againſt it: Becauſe there is no 

4 Inconſiſtency in allowing ſuch a Senſe, and yet | 
5 founding Morality either in Will, or the Nature | 
8 of Things. Therefore if any Religioniſi goes ſo 

h far, as, in order to ſupport his own Scheme of 

2 Morals, to deny and explode the moral Senſe, 

1 he plainly runs too far, and takes Pains to no 

q Purpoſe. Becauſe Morality may be founded in 

the Will of God, and yet the mura Senſe may 

iN be, (over and above the Faculty of Reaſon,) a 

MN particular and ſpecial Means both of  Diſcern- * 


ment of, and Compliance with it. Therefore, 
xt R 3 | paſſing 
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ing over what he makes the Relig; 

E wid Reference to thes Principle ( 2 he 
will ſeem to many to have indulged himſelf in 
à Stile that comes too near a Rant); let us fee 
what he fays to the Rat ianaliſt. Here, it muſt be 
owned, there is a real Oppoſition and Inconſiſt- 
ency. If Morality is founded in the Nature of 
Things, then not in Will: And if in Will, then 
not in the Nature of Things. And ſurely, here 
he makes the Religioniſt run beyond all Manner 
of Bounds. 

He not only denies, ſays Mr. Warburton, all no- 
ral Difference in Aﬀions, _— to the Will of 
God, which (as we ſhall ſhew anon) he might very 
well do; but likewtſe a — ific Difference —— 
As for. the moral erence of Actions, in 
themſelves conſidered, the Religioniſt muſt needs 
deny it, conſiſtently with his own Principle. 
But as for a ſpecific Difference, or a Difference 
pc any other Reſpect, furely no Man in his Wits 

cuts poſitbly queſtion it. For what would this 
be but to ſay, that Love and Hatred are the 
ſame Temper; a kind and a malicious Action, 
the very ſame Action; and that it is a foreign 
Will — that can make any Difterence between 
them, or — them not to be the ſame? Moſt 
certainly, a Man that has wrought up himſelt 
to aſſert and believe ſuch an Abſurdity as this, 
is not to be argued with, or indeed treated any 
otherwiſe than as a Lunatick. And nothing that 
ſuch a one can ſay after this, needs to be at all 
the Subject of Wonder: Therefore it cannot 
be in the leaſt ſurpriſing, that he ſhould = 
that 


OS, 
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that the Notions of fit and unfit proceed, not from 
this Difference, 2 —— e. 
ons of Will onhy.— For this is no more than ſay- 
ing the ſame Thing in other Words that had 
been ſaid before; big. that there is no Difference 
at all between relieving a poor Man and op- 
preſſing him. But in what follows, the Aſſer- 
tion is extended to other Sorts of Truth: And 
indeed, it is no more than a juſt Conſequence, 
if it be extended fo as to take in even all Sorts 
of Truth. And fo it will follow, that the Truth 
of the divine Exiſtence itſelf depends upon Vill, 
in the very ſame Manner as the Truth of the 
Equality of 2 and 2 to 4 does.—But this is all 
pure Exaggeration; and, whatever ſome a> 4 
People have done (and there are Madmen of 
Parties) the Neligioniſt ſure is not under a Ne- 
ceflity of denying a ſpecrfic Difference of Acti- 
ons, merely becauſe he denies the moral Diffe- 
rence, ſeparate from Will: As is evident from 
even Mr. Warburton's own Example; who, 
though a true Religioniſt, denying all moral Dif- 


ference of Actions ſeparate from Will, yet can- 


not deny a ſpecific Difference, or that 2 and 2 
are equal to 4. Poſſibly indeed, this may, in 
the long run, be a neceſſary Conſequence of his 
Notion concerning Morality ; but he does not 
however at preſent ſee it; nay, he denies it. 


And yet, ſuch is the plain direct Tendency of 


his own Notion, that he is often betrayed, un- 


awares, into ſuch a Manner of exprefling him- 


{elf as would equally hint, that Vill is as much 
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the Principle of Truth as of Morality This be 
does in the very next Sentence. | 
Mus have Men, ſays he, — « Fond. 

"neſs to their own' fan "ful Syſtems, Let a 
brolen in upon that triple Barrier with 

God has been GRACIOUSLY PLEASED #0 _ 
ſecure Virtue, —Is not this, plainly, to ſubject 
the ſpecific as well as the moral Difference of 
Actions to the Pleaſure, i. e. to the Mill of God; 
and ſo to run into that very Extreme, which be 
had juſt before been reproving ſome Religioniſts 
for? If it be GRAcious PLEASURE that has 
formed this triple Barrier, the whole is depend- 
ing upon Pleaſure: Conſequently the ſpectfic 
Difference of Actions, which is one Barrier, 
is dependent upon Pleaſ: n And if this, why 
not all Truth whatſoever 

At the End of the ar ph we have 

another Inſtance to he fi Pur © | barry: 
N otice that of late Nears @ Deluge)of moral 95 
tems, in 4 either the moral Spnſe or the eſ- 
Jential Difference makes the ſole Ifundation, 2 
" overrun the learned World, 0 reſembles this De- 
luge of moral Syftems, to Ariſtophanes's Chorus of 
Clouds, and adds, that the Atvac Nei the 
ETERNAL RELATIONS, are introduced into the 
Scene, with a gaudy Outfide, to ſupplant Jupi- 
ter; and to teach the Arts of Fraud and A 
y; but ſoon betray tbemſelves to be empty, ob- 
- e noi ſy, impious Nothings. Here is certain- 
| And deal Fa of falſe Imagery, and wrong In- 
N If the eternal Relations and effential 

Nſrences of Things are nothing, — 
1 ent 
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dent of Will and Pleaſure, then Truth itſelf is 
dependent upon Pleaſure; and the Author him 
ſelf as really denies the ſpecific Difference of 
Actions, as any of thaſe Zealots of his own 
Party can do, whom he had juſt before found 
Fault with; -- <_ LOLIASS 40544328 had 
Hence he proceeds to a direct Anſwer to 
_ Bayle's Argument; which he reckons, after this 
Preparation, will be eaſily and clearly refuted. 
And he aſſerts *, 1/, That an Atbeiſt can- 
not know the Morality of Actions, properly ſo 
called. And, 2dly, That though he may have 
the moral Senſe, and know the eſſential Diffe- 
wences f, Actions, yet that theſe in Conjunttzon 
are quite inſufficient to influence Society to the 
Practice of Virtue. or 5 
Upon which Poſitions I would briefly remark, 
before I come to his Enlargement upon the fe 
of them, (which is the only one I have properly 
to do with in theſe Reflections ;) that the fi is 
certainly true upon his Notion of Morality. For 
if the Morality of Actions be their Conformity 
to the Mill of God, thoſe, Who do not acknow- 
ledge a God, can know nothing of his Vill; 
and, conſequently, can know nothing of Mora- 
lity, in this Senſe of the Word. As to the 
Second, it may be either true or falſe, (partially 
ſo) according as the Differences of human Ac- 
tions are underſtood. If theſe eſſential Diffe- 
rences of Actions be their Tendencies to promote 
the Order, Harmony and Happineſs: of the 
World, on one hand; and on the other, Con- 
| , fuſion, 


( \ 


* 
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fuſion, Diſcord and Miſery; if the Atheiſt can 
have any Knowledge, an Apprehenſion 
of theſe. J. — 4 Leak forty Know- 
ledge influence to the Practice of Virtue, and 
Deteſtation of Vice? And here it may de ob- 
ſerved too farther; that though Mr. Warbur- 
ton often 1) peaks of the ſerif Differences of 
Actions, their ebene Difference, and the like; 
he never, or hardly ever mentions the particu- 
lar Difference, upon which thoſe who are for 
founding Morality in the Differences of Action: 
er Things, ground the Diſtinction of Virtue and 
Vice; ut fatisfies himſelf 720 much with talking 
in the neral, of eſſential and ſpecific Differen- 
des. Whereas he may, and, I think, cannot 
but, know, that many of theſe Moraliſts (all, 1 
reckon, in Reality) 0 make this Difference to 
be the drfferent Tendencies of different Actions to 
create ke promote Happineſs or Miſery. 

Now, whoever can have a Notion of Happi- 
neſs and Miſery, and of human Action, and of 
the different 7 endencies of two 0 ppoſite Actions 
to produce Happineſs or Miſery; every ſuch 
Man may, according to the Sentiments of theſe 
Moraliſts, have a Notion of Ahrality; and ſuch 
a one too as may, and will ordinarily, have 
ſome Influence upon Practice. 

But the great Difficulty here is, to conceive 
how any Man, that is really an Atbeiſt, can 
have any proper Notion of Action; which, in 
it's own on Nabe ſuppoſes and implies Freedom. 
But how an Atheift can conceive Freedom to be 
* where; indeed, how he can come * 

ea 
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Idea of it, I do not know. If he cannot, what 
r of Actions, or che Di ftren⸗ 
ces of Actions? 1 to a real I 

m 


Things univerſally 3 
diſmal unvaried Gloom o 80 Pe. Fate e Ne- 
ceſſity. And this, . 0 be ſufficiently 

:nconfiſtent both wi Welfare of Society, 


and with every Notion ot 2 whatſdever. 
But to return to the firſt Poſition. 
Mr. Warburton ſays, he will make it good 
againſt Bayle's Arguments to prove that the 
Morality of human Actions may be e 
on the _ "9 of a Stratonicean. 
"—_— a Stratonicean may have a Noti- 
the ſpecific Differences of Things; of the 
Difference of Truth and Falſhood, Gratitude and 
Ingratitude; in the fame Manner as he knows 
the Difference between Fire and Vater. This 
Mr. Warburton grants; and he grants too, what 
Bayle aſſerts in the next Place, that as there 
are theſe ſpecific Differences of Things, which 
the Stratonicean may have a Notion of as well 
as other n, fo likewiſe that there are Rules 
of Reaſoni ng concerning theſe ſpecific Differen- 
ces, which are certain and independent of hu- 
man Will, and which a Stratonicean may uſe 
and be concluded by, in the fame Manner as 
others are. But then, Bayle advances farther, 
and fays, that if there are certain and immuta- 
ble for the Operation of the Underſtand, ws 
there are alſo, fuch for the Determinations 
Will. This Mr. Warburton denies — 


without appearing to have any” * 
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of the Obſcurity of the Expreſſion, or attempt- 
ing at all to fix the Meaning of it. But the 
Meaning ſeems to be this; © that as there are 
* certain Rules in Nature for the Direction of 
«the Underſtanding with Reſpect to Truth ; fo 
e there are certain Rules according to which 
e the Will may be influenced with Reſpect to 
e Action; and that, as the former may direct 
* the Underſtanding of a Stratonicean, the other 
« may influence his Vill; in the fame Manner 
« as the Underſtanding and Will of any other 
% Man may be directed and influenced. Then 
3 inſtances the moſt general of theſe Nules, 
re beging Action; viz. © That Men ought to 
« will what is moſt agreeable to right Reaſon :” 
And ſupports it in this Manner. For there 
e is no Truth, ſays he, more evident than this, 
e that it is fit a reaſonable Creature (Being) 
« ſhould conform to right Reaſon, and unfit 
<« that ſuch a Creature (Being) ſhould recede 
c from it,” The Senſe of which I take to be 
this; that there is as real a Congruity or Agree- 
ment between a reaſonable Being's willing and 
aCting according to right Reaſon, as there 1s be- 
tween the Subject and Predicate of any ſpecula- 
tive true Propofition whatſoever ; and that as a 
Stratonicean may, confeſſedly, ſee the latter A- 
greement, it muſt be owned he is equally ca- 
pable of ſeeing the former, Conſequently, here 
is a general Rule for the Determination of a 
Stratonicean's Will. RN 

JI 0o this it is replied, 1ſt, That the Rule is quite 
obſcure with Regard to a Stratoni eee 


* 
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2dly, (which is indeed to the Purpoſe; and be- 
yond it) That was it as clear ta him as to the 
Therft, it could neither ſerve him, nor ANY. ONE 
elſe, in the Diſcovery 4 Morality. As to the 
firſt, it may be owned, the Rule is obſcure e- 
nough; whether to a Stratonicean, or any one 
elſe; merely becauſe it is too indeterminate, 
and does not ſay, what is the moral Reaſon of 
Action. With Reſpect to this, Men are divided 
in their Sentiments ; at leaſt in their Manner of 
expreſſing themſelves. Some fay, it is the A- 
greeableneſs of an Action to moral Senſe ; ſome, 
to the Fitneſs of Things; others, to the Will of 
God : Yet all will unite in this Sentiment, that, 
in general, it is acting agreeably to right Rea- 
ſon; i. e. it is acting when there is a good Rea- 
ſon for Action: But when they proceed to give 
this Reaſon, then they talk differently; one aſ- 
ſigns one Thing; another another. Now the 
great Queſtion, or the only Queſtion here is; 
whether in looking into, and examining all the 
Properties of what are called moral Actions, 
ſome general one, in which they all agree, may 
not be aſſigned, which a Stratonic Fataliſt, or 
ay Fatalift at all, may ſee, acknowledge, and 
(if it be not a Contradiction; as it ſurely.is)..be 
influenced to Action by. e de 

Mr. Warburton, to be ſure, cannot, upon 
his Principles, allow of any ſuch Thing; no, 
nor ſo much as that there is a moral Property 
inherent in any Actions at all. He muſt-fay, 
that there is'no ſuch Thing as a naturally mo- 
ral or immoral Action; that with Regard to this 


: ſame 
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fame Quality, called Morality, they are all na- 
turally deſtitute of it: Since it is an extrinſic 
uality, ſuperinduced by the Will of God. 
Bayle therefore, was he living, could poflibly 
have no Diſpute with our Author about his 
Fatalift, nor in the leaſt endeavour to convince 
Him, that ſuch a one might know the Morality 
of Actions, and in ſuch a Manner as to be in- 
fluenced in Practice. They muſt be other Sort 


of People he had in his Eye; an icularly, 
thoſe who ſay, that the Morality of Actions is 
a real inherent Quality of them. 


But let us return, and * prowe Mr. 
Warburton ſays, to fupport his ertion. 
He fays, The Rule * ns x mulſt not 

every one be ſenſible of a much greater Obſcu- 

rity in what he ſays upon this Head, than in 

_ Rule, the Obſcurity of which he complains 

0 ? "oil 

In Support of his Aſſertion, that a Stratoni- 

cean cannot know what is agreeable or diſagreea- 

ble to right Reaſon in the Determinations of the 

Will, though' he may in the Operations of the Un- 

der/tanding, he ſays ; 

« 'That in the Determinations of the Will, 

« the ſpecific Differences of Things, and their 

* Relations, not only as they are in themſelves, 

but as they refer to the Determiner, are to 

© be taken in and confidered. And this latter 
<« Set of Relations are in common Life fo 

< polite generally, and contradictory to the for- 

“mer, that this Rule of acting conformably to 

right Reaſon, would be a very uncertain, if 

| not 
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« not an uſeleſs Direction to him. For what 
would be according to right Reaſon in any 
«* Action, were there only the eſſential Diffe- 
s rence of Things themſelves, and their Rela- 
« tions amongſt one another, to be conſidered, 
« may not be according to right Reaſon, on 
the Principles of a Stratonicean, when their 
Relations to the Conſiderer are taken in: 
* And to reconcile theſe Contrarieties, there is 
* need of another Principle, from whence may 
ce be deduced a Coincidence. and Concomitan- 
e Cy, intentionally produced, between theſe 
« jarring Relations; in order to determine 
« ſteadily the Acts of the Will: Which Co- 
incidence ( why zot Concomitancy too? ) he 
« who regards himſelf as the Effect of a fatal 
* unintelligent Nature, is forced to deny *.” 
Here is the Argument at full Length. I was 
unwilling to abridge it, for fear of being thought 
to contribute any Thing to it's Obſcurity. What 
others may think of it, I cannot fay ; but, for 
my own Part, I muſt needs own, I have ſel- 
dom met with any Thing darker and more e- 
nigmatical. I ſhall do what I can to open the 
Senſe of it ; and if I fall ſhort, I may hope for 
an Excule. | 
Mr. V arburton diſtinguiſhes between the Re- 
lations of Things; viz. between thoſe to and a- 
mong one another, and thoſe which reſpect the 
Determiner ; and ſays, that in the Operations of 
the Underſtanding, the former only are conſider- 
ed ; but in the Determinations of the Wil the 


P. 45. ont 
latter 
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latter are A. be taken in, and confidered. Tal- 
ing in, confidering, are rations of the 
Und ing; and i. theſe 8. — Relations are 
to be taken in, and conſidered, it muſt be done 
dy the Underſtanding: And I add, that (if I 
gueſs what is meant by them) they are as really 
and as much to be conſidered by one that will 
know the Nature and Reaſon of Things, as any 
other ; fince theſe Relations are as real as the 
other; nay, of the very ſame Nature with the 
other. For ſurely, the Determiner here is as 
real a Thing or Being as any other; and, in 
conſidering the Relations of Beings and Things 
to one another, the Relations of them to the 
Determiner (where there are any) are as much 
the Objects of the Underſtanding, and as much 
to be conſidered, in order to form a right No- 

tion of them, as any other. : 
But, indeed, it is not uncommon to diſtin- 
puſh in ſome ſuch Manner, as is here done; 
ſe we often conſider Things, their Natures, 
Properties, Relations, without any Reſpe& to 
ourſelves. Thus it is in inveſtigating ſpecula- 
tive, metaphyſical, or mathematical Truth. But 
then, there is other Truth; which cannot be 
conſidered, without a Reſpect to ourſelves: Such 
is moral Truth. In inveſtigating this Sort of 
Truth, the Relations of Things to ourſelves and 
Fellow-Creatures are neceſſarily to be conſider- 
ed. Theſe Relations are as much the Objects 
of the Intellect, as any others. And fince a 
Fatakſt is allowed to have the fame Underſtand- 
ing as other Men ; if it be but allowed he _ 

Z 
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Will too, capable of being wrought upon, in- 
fluenced and determined, as the 2 of other 
Men, 1 — ought not to be allowed; ) why, 
then if theſe Relations are of ſuch a Kind, as 
to reach and affect the Vills of other Men, they 
may do the ſame in the Inſtance of the Patakf, 4 

Mr. Warburton appears to be greatly miſtaken, 
when he ſuppoſes an Action may be according 
to right Reaſon, though the Eſſential Difference © 
of Things, and their Relations to one another on- 
ly are conſidered ; 2. e. excluſive of their Rela- 
tions. to the Agent, Right Reaſon, in Ethics, 
takes in the whole, and the after Relations par- 
ticularly ; and an Action agreeable to Right 
Reaſon, is an Action proceeding from the Con- 
ſideration of the latter Relations principally. Of 
theſe latter Relations, he ſays, they are in com 
mon Life ſo oppofite generally and cuntradictury 
to the former (to the Relations of Things as they 
are in themſelves, rather as they are to one an- 
other) that the Rule of acting conformably io 
right Reaſon, would be a very uncertain, if not” 
an uſeleſs Direction to him—the Stratonicean. 

Thopgh the whole of what he fays concern- + 
ing theſe Relations be exceeding obſcure (as e- 
very one will be ſenſible that reads him with 
Attention ; ) yet, upon farther Conſideration, 
and particularly . to the laſt cited paſ- 
ſage, and the Reaſon which he gives immedi- 
ately to ſupport his Aſſertion in it, I ſuſpect. 
ſome Miſtake of his Senſe in what I have ſaid 
above; and that his Meaning, after all, and in 
plain Words, is this; e muſt 
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own myſelf utterly incapable of ſaying what it 
is 3) © Tias h Virtue, or K 
to right Reaſon, be in the general good and 
e beneficial to Mankind, yet that the Practice 
de of it may be, in many Caſes, not for the In- 
« tereſt of, on the contrary, that it may be 
\« prejudicial to, Particulars.” This is what I 
ſuſpect, after all, he means in faying, the latter 
Relations are oppoſite and contradictory to the for- 
mer: (Though, by the Way, he expreſſes himſelf, 
ſure, much too violently, when he fays, that 
this Oppoſition and Contrariety is general, 1. e. 
takes in the greateſt Number of particular Ca- 
ſes, and reaches even to common Life; of which 
more afterwards.) The Reaſon given to ſup- 
port this Aſſertion is as follows. For what 
would be according to right Reaſon in any Acti- 
en were there only the efſential Difference of 
Things —and their Relations among one another 
to be confidered, may not be acccrding to right 
Roaſon, on the Principles of a Stratonicean, a 
tbeir Relations to the Conſiderer are taken in.— 
That is; Allowing the Rule of acting accord- 
ning to right Reaſon to be in itſelf and in the 
« general a good Rule, yet in a thouſand Caſes 
«-fuch Action may be wrong for Individuals ; 
* and, in ſuch Caſes, acting according to the 
general Rule, muſt appear to the Agents con- 
..« trary to right Reaſon.” Then he adds; And 
to reconcilèe theſe Contrarieties, there is need of 
another Principle, from whence may be deduced a 
"Coincidence and Concomitancy, intentionally produ- 
ced, between theſe jarring Relations, in 13 
Ani 2 8 Fer- 
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determine ſteadily the Ads of the Will, —What 
thoſe Words, Coincidence and Concomitancy here 
ſignify, I ſuſpect, no Body knows; or how 
there can be a Concomitancy BETWEEN two 

Things; and much leſs will any one be able to 


conceive, how any Principle can induce a Corn- 


cidence and Concomitancy between jarring and 
contrary Relations — The Meaning, in grols, 
ſeems to be; That ſince Virtue, though in 
the general for Mankind, will very of- 
<« ten be prejudicial to Particulars, ſuch Particu- 
* lars, in order to be determined to, and ſup- 
<« ported in, the Practice of Virtue, will want 
« tome farther Principle, or Conſideration, than 
« what en from merely attending to the Na- 
«c ture 

But then, on the other hand, it may, and it 
ought to be obſerved, that as theſe Exceptions 


to the Practice of Virtue are only particular, Mr. 


Warburton's Reaſoning here, by no Means 
reaches the general Practice of it. And though 
he expreſſes himſelf indeed, as if the Relations 
of Things to the Confiderer were, even in com- 
mon Life, and generally, oppoſite and contradic- 
tory to the other Relations of Things among 
themſelves ; yet, I believe, this will be looked 
upon as too violent a Manner of Repreſentation ; 
and no Man will allow it, who calmly and juſtly 
conſiders, that Virtue is undoubtedly the Means 
of ſecuring the Peace of the World, and carry» 
ing up the Happineſs of Men, and all other 
reaſonable Beings, to what Height it is capable 
of. 8 all Men —_— Mankind _= 
2 | en 


| 
= 
| 
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then experimentally know their beſt Eſtate. 
Therefore all the poſſible Diſcouragements of 
Virtue muſt ariſe from the Neglect of it ſome- 
where or other. And though it is true, in Fact, 
that ſuch Neglect is become too general, and, 
in the ſame Proportion, Dithculties and Diſcou- 
ragements are thrown in the Way of Virtue ; 
yet there are ſuch and ſo many Con liderations 
to be taken even from the Nature of Things, as 
may ſatisfy any reaſonable, thinking Man, har 
Virtue is {till his beſt Intereſt, and ſupport him 
in the Practice of it, notwithſtanding thoſe Dit- 
ficulties and Diſcouragements. 
It is allowed, that Compliance with the moral 
Senſe is attended with grateful Senſation, This 
Senſation, it may be allowed, is not %, but 
ra more grateful, the greater the Diſcou- 
ragements are, with which Virtue 1s attended 
in any particular Caſe.—It is allowed too, that 
Compliance with the Eſſential Differences of 
Things, is promoting the Offer and Harmony of 
the We. If theſe are not other Words for 
Peace and Happineſs, yet, certainly, Peace and 
Happineſs muſt be the Conſequence of Order 
and Harmony. And he that contributes hereto 
by his own virtuous Temper and Behaviour, 
muſt, cannot but, ordinarily, partake of thoſe 
good Effects; and always, and neceſſarily, muſt 
have a pleaſing Conſciouſneſs, that he is doing 
what, univerſally practiſed, would moſt ſurely 
make him and every one elſe ſecure and happy. 
Then farther; any one may know, that as 
all * chief Miſeries of * ariſe from yo $ 
oolith 
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fooliſh and vicious Behaviour, ſhould a/ Men 
be equally fooliſh and vicious, the Miſeries of 
Life would be raiſed in an equal Degree; that 
is, there would be univerſal Miſery ; and the 
Degree of this Miſery would be exactly as the 
Degree of Men's Wickedneſs. The plain Con- 
ſequence of which is, that if no one ſhould 
make a Stand, and practiſe Virtue, though un- 
der great Diſcouragements, the Miſery of all 
would be greater than that of a virtuous Man 
labouring under ſuch Diſcouragements.— And 
farther : any one may ſee, that Happineſs is a 
quite ſeparate 'Thing from external Acquire- 


ments; ſuch as Power, Riches, Honours, or 


even mere ſenſible Gratifications : Becauſe theſe 
may be ſuppoſed in any Meaſure, conſiſtently 
with any Degree of Miſery, in a vile, turbu- 
lent, ill-balanced Mind. But as no Body, in 
any Caſe, gets any Thing elſe by Wickednels, 
but ſuch Externals, theſe are the only Things 
that can be loſt by the Practice of Virtue in the 
extremeſt Caſes. Or however ; the worſt that 
can be faid is, that Life itſelf may be ſometimes 
loſt in the Purſuit of Virtue. And may it not 
be truly faid, (as it may be very juſtly —_ 
that there are many ſuppoſable . Cafes, where 
Life itſelf is not worth having ? And if it is not 
worth having, e. g. on Condition of being all 
the while upon the Rack with the Gout or 
Stone, —what muſt it be, how much more 
vile, upon Suppoſition of an inwardly torment- 


ing, vexatious State of Mind? Such a one par- 
| 803 tccularly 
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ticularly as Tiberius * (in Suetonius) deſcribes to 
be his own. 

Theſe and ſuch like Reflections deſerve to be 
attended to more than they commonly are ; and 
may be capable of ſupporting a Man greatly, e- 
ven in the moit extraordinary Cafes, in the Prac- 
tice of Virtue. | 

But to return from this ſeeming Digreſſion. 

In what follows here under this e Poſition, 
there is, I think, no better Reaſoning than in 
what went before; and I have purſued him 
thus far, merely on Account of his wrong No- 
tion of moral Difference. 

But, as under the next Poſition, we ſhall 
bave what is more directly in Defence of his 
own Notion of the Moral Difference of Actions, 
I ſhall go directly to it. | 

2. But, Secondly, ſays he, admit the Stratonic 
Atheiſt might know what is agreeable to right 
Reaſon in the Acts of the Will; wwe then tell bum, 
| that he ceuld not from thence eftabliſh the moral 
Difference. And here again he diſtinguiſhes 
between a natural and a moral Difference of 
Things; and fays, the former ill create a Fit- 
neſs in the Agent to act agreeably thereto ; but 
the latter, the moral Difference, creates, beſides 
this Fitneſs, an Obligation likewiſe, And he 


* Did ſcribam vchis P. C? aut quomodo ſcribam ? aut quid 
omnino non ſcribam hoc tempore ? Dii me, De. -que pejus perdant, 
guam quatidie perire ſentio, fi ſcio. Suctonius giving us this Be- 
| pinning of one of his Letters to the Senate, ngk obſerves 
how emphatical a Deſcription it contains of the extreme 
Wretchedneſs of his Mind. Prftremb ſemet ipſe pertaæ ſus, talit 
epiſtolæ principio, tantum non furmanm malorum ſuorum profeſſus 


. Tib. 11. Cad. c. 67. 
adds, 


\ 
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adds, when therefore there is an Obligation in the 
Agent, there 1s a moral Difference in the Things, 
and fo on the contrary. (Is not that, when 
« there is 0 Obligation, there is no moral Dif- 
« ference?” But then what will be the Mean- 
ing of the Reaſon that follows? For they are in- 
ſeparable. Perhaps he meant, and we are to 
read, vice verſd, or, and ſo the other Way; i. e. 
where there is a moral Difference, there is an Ob- 
ligation.) For they are inſeparable x. Inſepa- 
rable indeed! For in his Opinion, and accord- 
ing to his Manner of exprefling himſelf every 
where, they are the very ſame. Till the l 
of a Superior is diſcovered, there is no moral 
Difference in Things; i. e. there is no Obliga- 
tion to act agreeably to the natural Differences 
of Things, or to right Reaſon judging of thoſe 
Differences. But what can be meant, when it 
is ſaid, the natural Differences of Things will cre- 
ate a Fitneſs in the Agent to att agreeably thereto, 

and yet create 9 Obligation? And that Obliga- 
tion can be created only by the moral Difference? 
This certainly is a ſurpriſing Manner of uſipg 
Language; and utterly indiſtinct and unintelli- 
ible. 3 
g Well; but he will prove, that 7:ght Reaſon 
alone cannot properly oblige. And his firſt Rea- 
fon is 3 | 
I. BAY Obligation in general neceſſarily im- 
plies an Obliger : And the Obliger muſt be aif- 
ferent from, and not one and the ſame with the 
Obliged. Under this Head he ſpeaks of Obli- 

* Fa FEES >: ge 
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gation in general, or all Sorts of Obligation, and 
plainly inſinuates, there are ſeveral. And un- 
der the next Head he ſpeaks of moral Obligation, 
i. e. of a free Agent 8 by the Way, we 
have a new Notion of moral Obligation, diffe- 
rent from all that has gone before, and no leſs 
inconſiſtent.) This however appears to be a 
Diſtinction without any Difference; and the 
whole of even his own Enlargement under the 
firſt Head ſhews, that he is ſpeaking of the Ob- 
8 jon of moral Agents only ; not one Sentence 
it being applicable to any other Senſe of the 
Word: And beſides, this is the only Senſe of 
it, when uſed with any Propriety. For when 
applied to any other Beings, it merely denotes, 
Necęſſity, Force: And the other Obligation is 
diſtinguiſhed from this, in the firſt Inſtant, by 
calling it moral. To proceed: 
| O88; gation implies an Obliger, i. e. a Being 
or Perſon who obliges. And this Being or Per- 
ſon who chliges, muſt be different from the Be- 
ing or Perſon chliged. If it be faid, right Rea- 
en will oblige; this is abſurd: Becauſe Reaſon 
is only an Attribute of the Perſon obliged ; his 
}Aſſitant to judge of his Obligations, if be have 
any, to any other Being. But, becauſe Mr. 
IVarburton knew, that this was not the Mean- 
ing of the Expreſſion, right Reaſon, he there- 
fore goes on and ſays; If by Reaſon is meant, 
nt every Man's particular Reaſon, but Reaſon 
in general; we reply, that this Reaſon (Reaſon 
in this Senſe) 7s a mere abſtratt Notion, which 
| hath no real Subſiflence ; and how that which hath 


710 
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no real Subhiſtence ſhould oblige, is ſtill more in- 
comprehenſible. By Subfiſtence cannot be meant 
Subſtance, Being, Perſon, becauſe then he 
would oppoſe only his own Shadow. Thoſe 
who ſay, Reaſon, or right Reaſon, will oblige a 
rational Being, mean by it, that there are in Ni 
ture Reaſons for or againſt a Man's acting fo or 
ſo: And add, that theſe Reaſons, which are 
real in the Nature of Things, (though not actu- 
ally obſerved and attended to by this or the other 
intelligent Being) do in the general oblige all 
intelligent Beings to a particular Method of Con- 
duct. Theſe Reaſons are to be ſought out and 
attended to by every ſuch Being. And when 
they are actually ſeen and acknowledged by any 
Mind, that Mind is formally, actuall ind par- 
ticularly ob/zged to ſuch a Method of Conduct; 
and is (vg is the moſt immediate and weigh- 
tieſt of all Obligations) ſelf-condemned, if he 


does not comply with them. Now, is there not 


a real Meaning in all this? Or, are theſe Reaſor:s 


nothing, becauſe they are not Perſons ? Or, if 
they are all comprized under one general Term, 
right Reaſon, will that reduce them to nothing ? 
Or, laſtly ; is an ab/fra# Netion nothing? If I 
fay, Man is an Animal, have I no Meaning? 
To fay, a Triangle has ſuch and ſuch general 
Properties ; that the Parts are equal to the 
whole ; or, that it is impoſſible for a Thing to 
be and not be at the fame Time: Is this to ſay 


nothing ; becauſe univerſal Triangles, Wholes, 


and Things no where ſub/;/#? If then the Phraſe, 
right Reaſon, has a Meaning, a real one, why 
_ 
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may not it be good Senſe to * 11 Reaſon 
obliges; or, an intelligent Being igel by 
right Reaſon? Mr. — — needs ſa 
at laſt (if he will ſay any Thing) it is becauſe 
right Reaſon is no Perſon, no Being, and no 
Ouuger; but Obligation implies an Obliger; i. e. 
a Being or Perſon that obliges. 

Loet us inquire a little, 

"Suppoſe Obligation does imply an Obliger : 
And an Obkger muſt be a Being, a Subſtance, 
a Perſon ; the Obligation does not ariſe from 
the mere Being, Subſtantiality or Perſonality of 
the Obliger : For then all Being, Subſtantiality, 
Perſonality will oblige eq No ; but it 1s 
the Being, Subſtance, Perſon of a Superior. 
Then it is not Being, Subſtance, Perſon that 
obliges; but the Superiority of a Being or Per- 
ſon. But this Sz 8 is no Being, Sub- 
ſtance or Perſon, but merely a Quality or Pro- 
of the Being, who, by Virtue of it, o- 
iges; and will at any Time loſe his Power of 
or ay by loſing that Quality. Yet neither is 
mere Superiority, (which denotes only a phyſical 
Power of doing more Good or Hurt than the 
Being is capable of receiving from the other, to 
whom he is ſaid to be ſuperior) ſufficient to 
create immediately an Olga; Since a Be- 
ing may be conceived as having ſuch Swperior.- 

ty, i. e. ſuch natural Power, without any In- 
clination either Way: i. e. to do either Good 
or Hurt. But without ſuch Inclination, Superi- 
in Point of mere Power can have no Ef- 
teck at all: Therefore cannot obige. * 
0 conſe- 
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conſequently more required in Order to conſti- 
2 ation: And that is, that this 

ſhould, ſome Way or other, 
his Pl with Relation — the Conduct of 
his Inferior, and withal, his Reſolution to ex- 
ert his Power, according as he is or is not 
ed, to the Good or to the Hurt of ſuch Inferi- 
or. Thus then we at laſt come to the Obligats- 
on of one Being to another. It is not founded 
in, nor does it ariſe from Being, Perſonality, or 
Superiority ; nor from Mill: But from the Pro- 
ſpect of Good or Miſchief, as this Will of a ſu- 
jor Being is obeyed or counteracted. What 
1s it then, in a Word, that conſtitutes and fixes 
the Obligation ? Is it not the Hope of Good 
and dread of Miſchief? For ſuppoſe theſe away, 
and the Shadow of an Obligation will not ariſe 
from all the reſt. 

Now this coincides exactly with their Noti- 
on of moral Obligation, who fay, it is a 
agreeably to right Reaſon. For right Re 


will comprehend every Motive for Action; and 
even politive Rewards and Puniſhments, when * 


once propoſed and known, may and will be in- 
cluded among the reſt. But he goes on, and 
ſa 

= That moral Obhigatton——farther implies. 
Law—but a Law is the Impoſition of an inteili- 
gent Superior, aubo hath Power to exact Confor- 
mity thereto. 44 48. What has been remarked 
under the Head, and elſewhere, already, 
might be ſufficient to obviate what is ſaid here; 
yet it may not be amiſs to take a curſory View 


of 
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of what he advances under this ſecond Poſition. 
Moral Obligation does indeed imply a Law, 
taking that Word in a large Senſe ; nor yet lar- 
ger than it is very often, and therefore properly 
enough, uſed in. But then, the Word, Law, 
ſigniffes much the fame as Obligation, and the 
one & uſed indifferently for the other: And 
therefore, properly ſpeaking, Obligation does not 
imply a Law, in any other Way, or Senſe, than 
as any Thing may be faid to imply itſelf. 
Which is really ſaying nothing.—But Mr. War- 
Burton plainly takes the Word in the narroweſt 
and ſtricteſt Senſe ; viz. for a poſitive Declara- 
tion of a Superior's Pleaſure ; and if he will ſay, 
that nothing can obige, but ſuch a Declaration, 
he manifeſtly gives up the Law of Nature, and 
confines all to Revelation. This, I doubt not, 
is more than he intends ; and yet he too plainly 
ſays it, when he defines a Law to be the I po- 
SITION of an intelligent Superior, — This ſeems 
plainly to reduce all Laws to merely poſitive, 
expreſs Declarations; and conſequently, to ſet 
aſide the Law of Nature, by taking away all 
Diſtinction between natural and poſitive Laws, 
Which yet is a Diſtinction moſt real and juſt, 
and agreeable to the Sentiments and Language 
of all Writers. He owns, that we /ay indeed 
' the Law of Reaſon, and the Law of Neceſſity ; 
but adds, hat theſe are merely popular and figu- 
rative Expreſſions. This is a very great Miſtake. 
The Law of Neceſſity is juſt ſuch a figurative Ex- 
preſſion as the Laws of Motion, or the Law of 
Grawtation : But the Law of Reaſon is maſt 


exact 
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exact and proper, and the Word, Lau, here 
expreſſes the moral Obligatorineſs of Reaſau, or 
the moral Obligation of an intelligent Being to 
act according to Reaſon. And if he will find 
Fault with this Manner of Expreſſion, he muſt 
overturn the whole Syſtem of moral Language. 
But what is his own Explication of that figu- 
rative Expreſſion, the Law of Reaſon? By 
this, ſays E we mean the Rule that the: Law- 
giver LAYS DOWN for judging of his Mill. 
Now this Language is really no more intelligible 
than, nay it is the very fame as, to fay, that 
God has made the three Angles of a Triangle 
equal to two right ones ; the Parts equal to 
whole; or made it a Contradiction that a Thing 
ſhould be and not be at the fame Time: Where- 
as theſe are eternally neceſſary Truths; not the 
Object of Power, or ſubject to Will. Juſt fo it 
is in the Law of Reaſon : Which is a Rule for 
Action no more laid down by any Being than 
Truth itſelf is, and is no more the Object of 
Power, or Subject to Will. It is as original, 
and as neceſſarily reſults from the Nature of 
Things, as the Equality of the Parts to the 
Whole. And as no Body ſays, the Parts are 
equal to the Whole, becauſe God has made 
them ſo; ſo it is juſt as improper and unmean- 
ing to ſay, that the Law of Reaſon is a Rule laid 
down by Gad. No; but as was juſt faid, this 
Rule reſults immediately and neceſſarily from 
the Nature of Things; and, though it can-with 
no Propriety or Meaning be ſaid to be made or 
laid dum by God, it is the Rule which he in- 
| | * | variably 
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variably conforms his own Actions to from the 
immutable Rectitude of his Nature; and from 
the ſame Rectitude as ſteadily wills that all his 
reaſonable Creatures ſhould conform theirs. A 
Rule therefore it is, and a Law, antecedently to 
the Conſideration of the Being and Attributes 
and Relations of God ; juſt in the fame Man- 
ner and Senſe as any other Truth, whether me- 
taphyſical or mathematical, is Truth, without 
ing in the Conſideration of the ſame Ex- 
iſtence, Attributes and Relations. And when 
Mr. Warburton ſubjoins; But how any Thing ex- 
cept a Law, in the proper, phileſophic Senſe (ra- 
ther in his own Senſe of the Word ; the Impo- 
fition of an intelligent Superior; and this is, not 
the philgſophic, but forenſic Senſe of it) can 
oblige—1s utterly inconcetvable ; he ſeems to be- 
tray a Suſpicion of the Weakneſs of his own 
t under this Head : And indeed the 
whole Amount of what he ſays appears to be 
ing. As to this Inconcervableneſs, I think I 
have ſhewn the contrary under the laſt Parti- 
cular ; and believe I ſhall preſently ſhew it in 
ſuch a Light, as that he himſelf will ſee it. 
Here he breaks off the Thread of his Argu- 
ment, to ſhew, what has been done already, 
the Occaſion of Bayle's Miftake. But what this 
can ſignify, till it is proved there was really an 
Error in the Argument, I do not ſee. And I 
- apprehend he has not done mis, nor any Thing 
tke it; and reckon what he ſays farther upon 
"this Account 1s as little ſatisfactory as all the reſt : 
F it be not quite wrong; 2 
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be. He fays, Bayle too haſtily concluded the eſe 
ſential DS of Things, as they are the ad- 
equate Objects of the Underſtanding, to be the 
adequate Objects of the Will likewite. Becauſe, 
though they are indeed the former, and there- 
fore the Underſtanding is neceſſitated in it's Per- 
ceptions, and under the fole Direction of theſe 
neceſſary Differences, the Will is not neceſſitated 
in it's Determinations. —— What follows? There 
fore the eſſential Differences of Things are not 
an adequate Object of the Will; the Law of a 
Superior muſt be taken in. It is not eafy to fix 
the Meaning here, and every one, I think, 
muſt be ſenſible of an Obſcurity in the Lan- 
guage. — He ſeems to ſay, that ſince the Drf- 
ferences of Things do not neceſſitate the Will, as 
they do the Underſtanding ; therefore they are 
not the adequate Objects of the Will; and fome- 
thing elſe muſt be taten in. For what? To 
make theſe Differences adequate to the Will, 
i. e. to neceſſitate the Will; as they do, of them- 
ſelves, neceſſitate the Underſtanding ? This mf, 
I think, be the Meaning ; if there is any. And 
is the Will then to be forced? What, in Moral? 
And, what is yet ſtranger; can there be no 
Mrality, or no moral Obligation, without this 
-forcing ? How eaſily may it be replied with 
Truth; the only Guide of the Will is the Un- 
derſtanding; and that the Will ſhould always be 
determined by the judgment which the Un- 
derſtanding makes of the Differences of Things; 
and, laſtly, that this only is the Will of a rea- 
ſonable Being, rightly guided, directed and de- 
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termined. Surely, to talk of forcing or neceſ- 
ſitating the Vill is perfectly abſurd ; fince it is 
plainly to take it away: And whenever a ratio- 
nal Being is thus forced or neceſſitated, he has 
roperly no Will. If this forcing is univerſal, 
0 has no Vill at all: If it is partial, 7. e. 
reaches only to ſome particular Inſtances, he is 
fo far, i. e. in thoſe Inſtances, without: Will. 
Well; but fince the Differences of Things are 
not of themſelves the adequate Objects of the 
Will, and fo the Will is not neceſſitated by them, 
and ſomething farther muſt needs be 7aken in, 
to make them adequate to and neceſſitating upon 
the Vill; what is it that muſt be added for 
this Purpoſe? Why, the Law of a Superior 
muſt be taken in. And will this do what is 
contended for? Then, this Law of à Superior, 
added to the Differences of Things, will- Do 
what? Make them the adequate, i. e. the ne- 
ceſſitating Objects of the Will? This is indeed 
what he ſhould ſay, but does not. Surely, the 
Concluſion is much too low: The Law of a 
Superior muſt be taken in, to conſtitute Obligation 
in Choice, or Morality in Actions. If this be all, 
it will be faid, the eſſential Differences of Things 
might and ſhould have done thus much, with- 
out including the Law of a Superior at all. And 
if any intelligent Being, whether finite on infi- 
nite, had attended to theſe Differences of Things, 
judged of them and been determined by them 
in Choice and Action, would there have been 
no Obligation to ſuch Choice, no Morality in 
ſuch Action? And muſt Obligation and Morality 
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be intirely owing to poſitive Will? To be ſure, 
the expreſs Law of a Sug or added to the 
Differences of Things will always add great, 
very great, 8 to them: But this is not the 
Way ſo much as to increaſe, much leſs to con 
ſtitute Morality in Actions. 

And here I am ſorry to find Mr. Warkurton 
going out of his Way, p. 49. to pay a tranſient 
Compliment to Heb is SagaCity, and for a Te- 
net of his, which has hitherto been generally 
eſteemed the very Quinteſſence of his Errors. 
He ſaw, Morality was ne * in _ Nature 
of 'Things ; that it was merel to Will, 
ers. Law; meaning pœſiti ve Wil, Com- 
mand, Law; and having Sad that there was 
710 Ged, he fixed it in i Will and Command 
of the civil Magiſtrate. In his indeed he was 
wrong; but in the other, viz. that Will con- 
ſtituted Obligation and Morality, he was right 
and faw farther than other People, (according 
to Mr. Warburton.) Though it is too plain, 
that the fir? Error was too much the Occaſion 
of the other. | 

However he does not dwell upon this; but 
goes on to ſomething more material: Which i is, 
to anſwer an Obhjection againſt his own Notion, : 
and in Favour of the Stratonicean. It may be 
ſaid, that, as there is an allowed Fitneſs M$ 
« Unfitne(s in Actions diſcoverable by the eſ⸗ 
“ ſential Differences of Things; and as this Fit- 
e neſs and Unfitneſs implies Benefit and Da- 
“ mage to the Actor and others — this will be 
3 - Ys to make Morality in the Stratomc 
T „World.“ — 
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e World. — To this he replies; that in that 
Werld whatever advanced human Happineſs would 
be only a natural Good, and Virtue as merely ſo as 
Food and Covering. — Natural, in Contradiſtinction 
fo moral, or ſuch a Good as one would be obliged 
to ſeek or promote. £2 
However ſtrange a Manner of uſing Words 
here may ſeem to be, Virtue in the Stratonic 
World is only 4 natural Good, natural in Op- 
5 to moral, or ſuch A Good as one would 
obliged to ſeek or promote; yet a Diſtincti- 
on is hinted here of natural and moral Good, 
which I could wiſh more generally obtained in 
Ethical Language, for the Sake of Clearneſs and 
avoiding ambiguous Words and Phraſes. Na- 
rural Good is Good, (Benefit, Advantage, Ha 
pineſs) coming and \ hy ee naturally, 9 8 
out any Agency of the Being that has it, and 
in the ordinary Courſe of Things: Moral Good 
is Good (Benefit, Advantage, It, ineſs,) pro- 
duced by mcral Means, 7. e. by Free-Agency. 
And morally good Agency, and morally good 
Action will be ſuch Agency and ſuch Action, 
as tends to produce Good; 7. e. Benefit, Ad- 
vantage, Happinels  _ 
If then in the Stratonic World there can be 
ſuch Things as Agency and Action with any 
Propriety ſo called, Virtue in that World will 
be no more natural Good than in any other, 
reg eſſentially diſtinguiſhed from it as in any 
hut Mr. Warburion's Fallacy ſeems; to lye 
here. Virtue cannot be moral Good in the Srra- 


tonic 
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tonre World, becauſe in that World there can 
be po Morality ; the Reaſon of which is, be- 
cauſe that World does not acknowledge a ſu- 
perior Being and Will. But, ſurely, this muſt 
be merely begging the Queſtion, and not ſo 
much as the Shadow of an Anſwer to the Ob- 
ay . If in the Srratonic World there may 

a Notion of Fitneſs and Unfitneſs in Actions, 
and ſuch Fitneſs and Unfitneſs implies Benefit 
and Damage to the Actors (neither of which he 
denies; though he ſhould have denied one at 
leaſt, if not both); the Inference is, the Ap- 
prehenſion of this Fitneſs and Unfitneſs, im- 
plying Benefit and Damage, will be an Obliga- 
ton to act in ſuch and ſuch a Manner; mean- 
ing by it (nothing elſe can be meant) that this 
Will be a Morive, which in Reaſon ſhould have 
ſome Influence to ſuch and ſuch Action. 
Now does Mr. Warbnrton deny this? No; but 
he ſays, Virtue thus influenced is only natural 
Good, as merely ſo as Food and Covering, —Be- 
Hdes the Abſurdity of this in itſelf; what is ſuch 
an Anſwer to the Purpoſe ? It is ſaid; that in 
the Stratonic World, Proſpect of Benefit 
and Damage will ſway Free-Agents (if ſuch 
there are or can be) to a 5 Behaviour: 
The Anſwer is; Behaviour fo influenced will 
be only natural Good. This is plainly no An- 
ſwer at all to the Queſtion : Whether a Stra- 
 tonicean may not be influenced to a particular 
Manner of acting by the Proſpect of Benefit 
and Damage? May not this be a reaſonable 
Motive to Action with ſuch a one Well; 

17 if 
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if it be, ſuch Action will be only natural Good, 
fays Mr. Warburton ; and natural in contradi- 


ſlinction to moral, er ſuch a Good as one would be 


obliged to ſeek. The Reaſon for this: For, ſays 
he, fill it be made appear, that Man hath re- 
ceived his Being from the Will of another, and ſo, 
depending on that other, is accountable to him for 
it, he can be under no Obligation to prefer Good 
to Evil, or even Life to Death, I think, every 
one will ſee, that this is merely /icking to his 
old Poſition, that Vill conſtitutes Obligation, and 
aſſerting it over and over, without End. But 
Aſſertion is no Argument. | 
The Queſtion herg is: Whether the Proſpect 
of Good and Evil may not influence to Action, 
and reaſonably ſo? He anſwers; ſuch a Pro- 
ſpect cannot oblige. For till it be made appear, 
that Men are derived Beings and accountable to 
him from whom they derive, they can be un- 
der no Obligation. Is this any more than ſay- 
ing, it cannot oblige, becauſe it cannot? But I 
again; may it not influence to Action, and 
reaſonably ſo? To ſay, it cannot, is to confound 
the Ideas of Life and Death, of, Good and Evil, 
and to fay there is no Dictinction between them. 


. He goes on; 


From the Nature of any Action Morality can- 
not ariſe, nor from it's Effects. Not from the 


firſt, becauſe being only reaſonable or unreaſonable, 
nothing follows, but a Fitneſs in doing one ad an 


Abſurdity in doing the other, — One would think 


this was enough to conſtitute an Obligation on 


every Being that was capable of obſerving that 
My” 7; Fitneſs 
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Fitneſs and that Abſurdity : And every ſuch Be- 
ing muſt be immediately ſelf- condemned, that 
does not in his Action ſubmit to the one and 
avoid the other: And this Self-condemnation 
muſt be brought yet, if poſſible, more home 
to him, and greatly increaſed, when by ſuch 
unreaſonable Behaviour he rejects Happineſs and 
intails actual Miſery upon himſelf. 

But theſe are Effects; and that is the other 
Member of the Author's Diviſion: And he 
fays—not from the Effects; becauſe did the pro- 
ductive Good or Evil make the Action moral, 
Brutes, from whoſe Actions proceed both one and 
other, would have Morality. If Brutes were in- 
telligent Beings, real Agents, and, ſo, capable 
of Action properly ſo called, 1. e. Action pro- 
ceeding from Underſtanding and Choice, they 
would be capable of Morality, as well as Men 
or Angels. But to us they appear to have nei- 
ther Intelligence nor Freedom: Therefore are 
no Agents, and cannot af. . Conſequently, to 
talk of their Actions, is to uſe Language with 
great Latitude and very unphiloſophically. And, 
though indeed it is common RE ci that Com- 
monneſs has proceeded from the Penury of 
Words, and has not been unattended with ſome 
bad Effects, both in the philoſophic and in the 
moral World. As for Mr. Warburton, he was 
certainly under no Strait, no Difficulty here; I 
mean under no Neceſſity of talking of the Ac- 
tions of Brutes; but to ground a Conſequence 
upon this improper Uſe of the Word, is fur- 
priſing enough. And I would farther fay, that 
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it is not the mere actual Production of Good and 
Evil, that makes an Action in any Being merad. 
Since an Action may be morally goad in any De- 

gree, though the Good —_—y by it does not 
follow; (which may be, and often the Ca 
and another may be morally Evil in any Degree, 
though the intended Evil is prevented, (and this 
too may be, and often is, the Caſe). But thoſe 
who make the Objection now under Conſidera- 
tion will ſay, that no Action can come under a 
moral View, where neither Good nor Evil, nei- 
ther Happineſs nor Miſery are intended. 

Here comes in another Objection ; p. 50. to 
which Mr. Warturton returns a double Anſwer. 
As I do not underitand the proper Force of the 
Objection, I ſhould have paſſed both it and 
the Anſwers intirely over ; only under the ſecond 
Head, there is an Obſervation, by the Bye, as it 
is expreſſed, addreſſed to the Theiſt, which is of 
too much Importance upon many Accounts to 
be overlooked. 

Having aſſerted, that an unt form perfeth 
whole, is he plain nage and: Impreſſion of one 
intelligent, ſeif-exifient Mind, he then adds; 
Aud even in ſuch Caſe (to obſerve it — to the The- 
155 who fand Morality in the natural, effential 

erence 4 Things) it 7 wil be found, that Will 
ation. Now, whether what is call 


S 2 


ed eternal Verities, be dependent on the Will of 
God er uo et all Parties bold this ; that the 
Happineſs, and Perfeftion of the Univer, conſe- 
e eternal He- 
1. — The former Aſſer- 


tion 


quent to the acting co 
Lilies, is ne 
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tion is obſcure; but there is no Occaſion to 
ſtay to elucidate it: The latter is furely wrong, 
what, no Party that founds Morality in the 
Difference of Things will or can allow him. 
They do not hold, neither is it a Conſequence 
from their Opinion, that the Happineſs and Per. 
faction of the Univerſe, conſequent to the acting 
conformably to thoſe eterual Verities, is at all de- 
pendent upon Will, This is fo far from being 
their Opinion, or a Conſequence of it, that it 
is directly contrary to it. They allow, that the 
intellectual Univerſe, as the material, had a 
Cauſe, and is dependent upon the Pleaſure of 
that Cauſe for it's Continuance ; and more, that 
it is the Pleaſure of this Cauſe, that it ſhould 
conform in it's Actions to the eternal Verities : 
But then they hold likewiſe, that this is not any 
arbitrary Pleaſure (which, for any Reaſon to 
the contrary, might have been the reverſe of 
what it is) but rational Mill; i. e. Will found- 
ed in Reaſon, an antecedent Reaſon taken from 
the Nature of thoſe eternal Veritiss: And they 
hold too, that the intellectual Univerſe acting 
to the eternal Verities, muſt, cannot 

but, be immediately and neceſſarily happy. 
Such good Conſequence of ſuch good Action 
they hold to be as immediate, as neceſſary, as 
the Effect of any Cauſe whatever; and ; 
fore is not dependent upon Will. And he quite 
miſtakes them and their Notions, when he fays, 
that they all hold the Happineſs and Perfection, 
eonſoquent upon the acting conformably to the eter- 
nal Verities, is dependent upon Will: So far from 

2 T 4 hold- 
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holding this, they hold juſt the contrary: Thoſe, 
1 — » gy ny Morality in the effential 
Differences of Things. They fay, Happineſs 
and Perfection are the Conſequences of virtuous 
Action: What? meaning the arbitrary Conſe- 
quences? Conſequences owing to Mill and 
Pleaſure? This, ſure, would be ſaying, they 
are only Conſequences of Will, and in no real 
Senſe at all Conſequences of Action. But they 
hold, that they are Conſequences of Action, pro- 
perly fo ; and as properly as any Effect can be 
the Conſequence of it's Cauſe. He proceeds *; 
No this Tendency, (the Tendency of acting 
conformably to the eternal Verities to produce 
Happineſs and Perfection) being what occafions 
tbe OBLIGATION zn God himſelf to obſerve theſe 
Relations, (the eternal Verities) and Will conſti- 
tuting that Tendency, it follows, that Will is prior 
to all Obligation. Where Mr. Warburton (io far 
as I can underſtand him) aſſerts two Things to 
prove that Vill is prior to all Obligation. One 
is, that the Tendency, viz. of acting conform- 
ably to the eternal Verities to produce Happi- 
neſs and Perfection, occaſions an Obligation in 
God himſelf to obſerve them ; and the other is, 
that it is Will, which conſtitutes that Tendency. 
And if theſe are true, it muſt neceſſarily fol- 
low, that Will is 23 to all Obligation, univer- 
fally; not only the Obligation of derived, de- 
8 Beings, but of God himſelf; anc᷑ that 
Word, ALL, is to be taken in the largeſt, i. e. 
the trueſt and propereſt Senſe. For if is that 
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enden- 
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= that occafions the. Obligation in God 
and it is Will, that conflitutes that 
Tendency ; it is plain, that Will is prior to even 
the Divine Obligation. And if it is prior to 
this, no Body wall diſpute it's being prior to the 
Obligation of other Beings; and ſo prior to 
Obligation, as to conſtitute it: For this is the 
only Senſe in Wy the Word can be uſed 
with any Force or Pr here. Thus then, 
Will is the Cauſe, the on of Obligation in 
God himſelf. 
And from hence it follows, (this Will being 
God's Will) that the Obliger and the Obliged 
are one and the ſame Perſon. But Mr. War 
burton knows, this is the higheſt of Abſurdities in 
the Matter of Obligation ; and that where the 
Obliger and the Obliged are one and the fame 
Fenton, there all Obligation is void of Courſe, or 
rather no Obligation would be begun. And 
thus, he himſelf runs into that very " Dfurdity, 
which he charges the Stratomcean with) when 
he talks of Actions being moral or obligatory : : 
And one may reaſon with him, as he does with 
the Stratonicean : What Being can he find 
whereon to found this Oh gation 2 Will he ſay, 
Will? That is the very Abſurdity. complained of; 
becauſe Will is only an Attribute of | the Perſon 
obliged. Jo make this the Obliger, is to make 
a. Perf (God) obhge himſelf; which 1s the 
higheſt of Abſurdities in the Matter of Obhiga- 
tion. 
The Occaſion of his falling into this Incon- 
ſiſtency is, (the Miſtake above taken Notice 155 
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his making the Tendency of acting eonformabl7 
to Reaſon to produee Happineſs ma — 
a merely arbimary Thing, intirely dependent 
upon Wl}, Which is juſt the fame Abſurdity, 
as it would be in a Mathematician, after hav- 
ing drawn a Triangle, to fay the Properties of 
that Triangle are dependent upon , ill, becauſe 
the making that Triangle was ſo. Whereas the 
plain Truth is, that when a Triangle is made, 
fuch and ſuch Properties will neceſſarily and 
immediately ariſe, and will ſubſiſt, in ſpite of all 
Will whatſoever, fo long as the Triangle itſelf 
exiſts, This exactly repreſents the Cate of all 
intellectual Beings whatever with Relation to 
moral Conduct. Theſe Beings may exiſt diffe- 
rently; fome of them arbitrarily ; ſome (one) 
neeeſſarily. But let them exiſt in what Man- 
ner they will, while they do exiſt, Happineſs 
and Perfection muſt neceſſarily ariſe from a cer- 
tain Method of Conduct; and, on the other 
hand, you cannot feparate, even in Idea, Mi- 
fery and Imper fection, from a contrary Behavi- 
our. The not obſerving this, and perhaps too 
warm a Purſuit of his own Notion, (the one 
probably the Occafion of the other,) betrayed 
the Author into that extreme Abſurdity, that 
Wilt is prior to all Obhgation whatever: And 

at the very fame Time that he fays this, he 

the Obhgation off God to moral Action be- 
fore him, and had his Eye too, particularly, 
upon t. Yet again, he ſeems to have receiv- 
|: ſudden Check here from his own Reflec- 
tions, and to have had ſome Apprehenſion = 5 
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the Unreaſonableneſs of ſheh à Concluſion, 
« dr res ior to all ion, not ex- 
« of the ſupreme Being him 
« Gil;" fpoe In ——— 
ſerts what is wholly inconſiſtent with it Foe 
thus he goes on 5 

And as it is oy EI 
firſt Cauſe tn be obliged only by his own = 
ſa it ſeems to be of A Wil gf . y: gent Bei 
be obliged only by the the firſt Cauſe. 

. biin) wu a differen gend Bom Wil 
— moral tion: And then it follows, 
that Will 2s vt prior to all Obligation; which 
yet he had aſſerted in the preceding Sentence; 
"nd by a#-Obligaiva —— — 
of all Beings whatever, whether dependent or 
independent, And yet in this latter Aſſertion 
he as plainly Fewer er again all that he — 
hitherto been la ſo hard, vis. To 
that O ation 15 d in Will, and er 
—ů — 

Ohligution, faid he, 72 implies an 
Obliger : The Obli ferent from, 
and not one. and t fame with the Obliged :— 
where the Obliger and Obliged are 5 

me Per al Obigat be void of cour 
e bee begu . 10 

unn e s Io aſks th 
Stratonicean ; What Being he can find whereon 
to found his Obligation Þ And, ſuppoſing that 
he will anſwer, right'Ry 1 
That is the very Abſurdity we ; be- 
cauſe Reaſon is only an Ae , of the Per on 

" 
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obliged, his Affiftant, to judge of bis Obligations, 
if he have any from any other Being.— Now, 
(to paſs over too all that he ſays under the next 
Head, to prove that Obligation ſuppoſes 2 Lau) 
is not all this flatly contrary to, and contradict- 
ed by, what he aſſerts here, that God may be 
and is obliged by his own Wiſdom ? For here 
Obligation is without an Obliger ; or the Oblig- 
er and the Obliged are one and the ſame Perſon. 
And, whereas before nothing but a Being, and 
a ſeparate Being, could oblige ; now, a Quality, 
a Property, an Attribute will oblige, and oblige 
the ſame Being of whom it is a Quality, Pro- 
or Attribute. And Mr. Warburton will 
not bring himſelf off by faying, that he was 
there only conſidering the Obligation of Men to 
moral Action; or, at the moſt, of finite intelli- 
gent Beings ; becauſe, he argues againſt Ob/igati- 
on in itſelf conſidered; therefore againſt a/ Ob- 
ligation, or againſt the Obligation of all Bein 
whatever: For, 2 quatenus ad omne valet conſe- 
quentia, If Reaſon cannot oblige, as he aſſerts, 
one or more intelligent Beings ; it cannot be 
the true Ground of Obligation ta any. And, 
on the contrary, if it obliges one, it muſt oblige 
all. The ſupreme Being is obliged by his own 
Wiſdom, i. e. by his own Reaſon. Are not fi- 
nite intelligent Beings then obliged by their 
" Reaſon? Mr. Warburton muſt ſay, No. But 
then his Reaſon for this will not be, that their 
Reaſon is derived and finite; (to which the An- 
ſwer would be, that it is the beft they have ;) 


t 
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but, according to his Manner of arguing hither- 
to, Obligation implies an Obliger. 

And now, at laſt, upon another Account z 
which follows in the next Words: 

Fur ue cannot ſo much as conceive an intelli- 
gent firſt Cauſe, whether eternal Verities are de- 


pendent or independent of him, without concei ving 
at the ſame Time a Will, that enjoins all his in- 


telligent Creatures to aft in Conformity to * 
Truths. This is a Reaſon, not of the firſt of 
the two Aſſertions in the preceding Sentence, 
viz. T. = it is of the Nature of the independent 
l to be obliged only by bis own Wiſdom; 
| ion ſtands naked and intirely unſup- 
feel ;) but of the latter, viz. that it ſeems to 
of the Nature 0 75 all intelli gent dependent Be- 
ings, to be obliged oxLV by the Will of the firſt 
Cauſe. Now, ſuppoſing it be allowed, (and 
none but Atheiſts will refuſe to allow it 5 that 
we cannot ſo much as conceive an intelligent firſt 
Cauſe, — without conceiving at the ſame Time a 
Will that injoins, &c. it will not follow, that 
intelligent py Beings can be obliged ONLY 
the Will of the firſt Cauſe. The Will of the 
firſt Cauſe may be, and undoubtedly 1s, an Obl;- 
gation, whenever known. But it is not there- 
fore the only Obligation. For may there not be 
ſeveral Obligations? The Will of God is one; 
allowed to be ſo by all but Atheiſts. How does 
it follow, that (or is this the leaſt Shadow of 
a Reaſon why) there are no more? And, parti- 
cularly, — 5 may not the Viſdom (or the Rea- 
ſon) of dependent, _— Beings, oblige 


them, 
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them, agreeably to their Natures, as the Vi 
(the Reaſon) of the firſt Cauſe obliges _ 
_ greeably to his Nature? The Nature of both is 
to be intelligent, rational: If Viſdom (Reaſon) 
obliges one, it muſt as really oblige the other. 
I think, he will not fay, Derivation, Fi- 
niteneſs, Dependence, can make any Difference 
Bere. For ſurely the beſt Uk ſhould be maile 
of Reaſon, ſuch as and whatever it is. If he 
can give a Reaſon, why a finite, intelligent, de- 
rived Being is n under 5 
duct of his Judgment, formed upon, and guid- 
ed by, the Differences of Things, While yet the 
independent firſt Cauſe is obliged by his Judg- 
ment, his Reaſon or Wiſdom ; this wil be do- 
1 ung, greatly to the Purpoſe. But 
on muſt not be, © that a derived 
liged by the Will of him from 


likewiſe ; and Therſts toy 
and do, conſiſten acknowledge the Obliga- 
ti > Obligation of Reaſon too. 
But Mr. Warkurton in order to ſet his Point 
in the cleareſt Light, proceed to confider, 
tun or three other Objett:ons againſt Morality's 
Wan Founded in Wil. 
The firſt is; That as every Crea- 

3 nick neceſfarity purſues Happineſs ; it is that 
© which obliges to moral Obſervance, and _—_ 
25 * the Will of God. Becauſe it is to 

=o 45g that we obey the Will of 
| the Anſwer is: Thet whey it 5s ſaid 
| Mel is Founded on Will, it is not meant, that 


every 
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every Will obliges, but that nothing but Will can: 
Ay Will here is meant Will ſo and ſo cir- 
cumſtanced. Thus; it muſt be the Willi not of 
an Equal, much leſs an Inferior, but of a Su- 
perior, and a Superior ſeeking our Good, And 
then he fays ; And why it is not as much Will 
that obliges, when it is the Will of a Superior 
ſeeking our Good, as when it is the Will à Su- 
perior famply, he is yet to learn. To which it 
may be replied ; that it is not Mill fimpiy that 
obliges in either Caſe: No, nor (as he himſelf 
now allows) in any Caſe, For in all Caſes the 
Obligation ariſes from Will fo and fo circum- 
ſtanced. And if, after theſe Conceflions, the 
laſt more eſpecially, he had ſaid; And why 
it is not as much Will that obliges, when it 
is the Will of a Superior, and of a Superior 
« ſeeking our Good, as when it is Will ſimply,“ 
every one, I imagine, would have been pre- 
{ently ſenſible of an Inconſiſtency. Will obliges 
and does not oblige, —But even as he himſelf 
has put it, there is an evident Inaccuracy. For 
though Vill ſhould as really oblige in the one 
Caſe as in the other, yet ſurely it is, in the for- 
mer Caſe, Will one Degree farther removed 
from mere Will, than in the latter : Since in 
the former there is one more Circumſtance ad- 
ded to the Will, than in the latter. In this it is 
the Will F a Superior; in the other, the Will 
of a Superior ſeeking ou. God: In this other 
therefore Will is farther removed from Simpli- 
city, or mere Will. And when it is the Will 
of a Superior ſeeking our Good chat obliges, it 

8 3 18 
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is eſs Will that obliges than when it is the Will 
of a Superior only; therefore not ſo much Will. 
And it is not Vill that obliges, if it muſt be the 
Will of a Superior, and of a Superior ſeeking. 
eur Good ; 0. f is any Thing elſe * Wil 
0. And if ſuch Will obliges, then mere 
ll univerſally, without any Regard * Infe- 
riority, Equality \or Superiority. t he him. 
al Leute - mere Wil — oblige; and 
yet, though it muſt be Will ſo and fo circum- 
flanced, he aſſerts, that nothing but Will can. 
This ſurely has too much the Appearance of a 
Contradiction: Since what is it but to fay, 
te that theſe Circumſtances are neceſſary, and at 
<« the fame Time not neceſſary to conſtitute 
« Obligation; that Will muſt be /o and ſo cir- 
te cumſtanced to make Obligation, and yet need 
« not; for after all, nothing but Will can oblige.” 
— 1 think, he ſhould have expreſſed it; no- 
thing 2wthour Will can oblige. Thus, one may 
ſuppoſe a Superior in any Degree, and ſuch a 
one ſeeking our Good too in any Degree, without 
the Notion of Obligation: But, when the . ill, 
or Pleaſure, of ſuch a Being fignified to us, is 
added, then Obligation immediately commences. 
Had he had ſaid this, there had been no 
Inconſiſtency; but then too it had not been to 
the Purpoſe, and he had anſwered and oppoſed. 
no Body, _ 4: 
But, . he, To ſay then (on Suppoſition of 
the Qualifications he mentions) that it is Haps 
pineſs and not Will that makes the Obligation, 
ferms lo me like ſaying in Mechanicks, that when 
IS | I 2 «@ Weight 
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a Weight is raiſed by an Engine, the Wheels and 
Pullies are not the Cauſe, but that univerſal Af- 


fection of Matter called Attraction. This Si- 


militude perhaps he will recal, when he re- 
conſiders, that there is no Likeneſs, but, on the 
contrary, the greateſt Diſſimilitude; and that 
he himſelf is miſtaken in the very Caſe he puts. 
For ſurely he muſt be a ſorry Mechanic indeed, 


that cannot ſee, that Attraction is fo far from | 


being the Cauſe of an Engine with it's Wheels 
and Pullies railing a Weight, that it is on the 
contrary, the only Reaſon why any Force at all 
need be N And if the Similitude be taken 
away, what of Argument might be included, 
will of Courſe go along with 4 

But if zf be Hi farther urged, that one can be 
no more called the Obliger than the other ; becauſe 
though Happineſs could not oblige without Will; on 
the other Hand, Will could not oblige without 
Happineſs : This, he replies, is a Miſtake ; and 
ves this Reaſon : Vill could not indeed oblige to 
nhappineſs : But it would oblige to what ſhould 


produce neither the one nor the other, though all 


Confideration of the Conſequence of obeying or dif= 
2 were Aer * N Now befides a 
this cannot be true; fince in ſuch a Caſe Men 
would want every Motive that could, be ſup- 
poſed to influence to Action; it is inconſiſtent 
with what was juſt before granted, vi. that it is 
not Will fmply that obliges, but Will ſo and ſo 
circumſtanced, i. e. the Will of a Superior ſeeking 
our Good And again 


U ſelf; 


| it is inconſif on tent with it- 
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ſelf; nor can he aſſign any Reaſon, Why Will 
W oblige to a Thing purely indifferent and 
without propoſing any 1 to Obedience, 
f which wall not equally prove, that it may 
e oblige to Unhappineſs. - Nay, it is in a 
Manner the very ſame Thing. Since to be 
obliged to act —— any Proſpect of the leaſt 
Good in any Reſpect, muſt. be Unhappineſs 


enough, and a great deal too much. ce 


beſt of it is, it is a Sort of Unhappineſs 
impoſſible, and no ae Being can be ſub- 
es i | 

Ohj. 2d. The next Obiection is 15 That if ? 
© the Will of God is determined by the eternal 
« Relations of Things, they are — thoſe 

5 Relations (as Dr. Clark — have it) that 
s oblige, and not the Will of God. Which 
is illuſtrated by a familiar Inſtance in Phyſics; 
« If A impel B, and B, C, and C, D; it is A. 
« not C, that properly impels D.“ It ſhould 
be obſerved, that this is only a Similitude, and 
brought, as Similitudes ſhould be, not to prove, 
but merely to illuſtrate; to caſt ſome Light up- 
on a Thing and help Conception. Had he at- 
tended to this, he would not have had the Sg, 
picion he ſpeaks of, and upon which he grounds 
his Anſwer intirely. He ſuſpects the Oben 
confounds natural Cauſe and Effect, with moral 
Agent and Patient. The Obyection itſelf, cer- 
tainly, does no ſuch Thing And if the Simi- 
Gene. is not liked, it may —— given up, with: 
W What Dr. Clark and his 


Followers 
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Followers ſay, is this: That as the divine In- 
tellect judges of, is guided and determined by 
the eternal Relations of * Things, and God 
himſelf is, from the Perfection of his Na- 
ture, invariably determined to will and act 
* by to: thiol — So it is the pro- 
per Buſineſs of all finite intelligent Beings to 
* inquire into thaſe Relations; and, as their 
VUnderſtandings diſcern and judge of them, it 
* is their Obligation (moſt naturally and ori- 
\ © ginally ſo) to will and act agreeably to them.“ 
Mr. Warburtgn himſelf has allowed, that from 
hence ariſes an Obligation upon God himſelf ; 
Muſt he not, confiſtently, allow the ame with 
to finite intelligent Beings ? What ſhould 
make a Difference? Fimteneſs cannot; becauſe 
itis not merely to the Infiniteneſs of the 
divine Being, that he is ohliged to conform his 

Will and Actions to the eſſential Differences and 
Relations of Things: But becauſe he is an in- 
telleQual and proper Agent. Therefore where 
ever there is Intelligence and Agency, there 
muſt be the ſame Obligation. Finite, derived, 
intelligent Beings are to inquire, in the beſt 
Manner they — into the Relations of Things, 
and ought to conform to them in their Conduct 
to the nt of their Power. And this is to 
be morally good, not only becauſe it is the Will 
of God they ſhould be ſo; but for the ſame 
Reaſon as he himſelf is ſo.— As there is no- 
thing in the Author's Anſwer accommodated to 
its Goa the 9 (which yet 1s wy 

o 
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only true Senſe of it) I ſhall paſs it over; and 
goon to the next and laſt, p. 53. 

Id. © It is ſaid, that not the Will of 
«"God'obliges, but the Difference of Things; 
e becauſe if it be aſked, why we ſhould obey 
God's Will, the only Repiy is, that it is 
we ſhould do ſo. But Fitneſs ariſes from 
« -effential Difference of Things. Therefore, 
Sc.“ It may be owned, this has — 
of the Air of a Quibble, and might very we 
have paſſed without Notice, after what has been 
| y aid. But if Mr. Warburton would 

produce it, I cannot think but he ſhould have 

returned a better Anſwer than what he has done. 
(an any Thing, ſays he, be more pleaſant, than 
to make that very Conſciouſneſs that Will, and 
Vill only, can oblige, an Argument that | Will 
cannot © lige? Fur this Fitneſs is juſt that very 
Conſeiouſneſs, and nothing elje. Fitneſs, in the 
Objection, and in the Language of every one 
that uſes it in Morals, exprefles ſomething ab- 
folute and real: A Correſpondency between 

und Thing gs, as real as between Things 
and Things. To ſay then, that this Fitneſs is 
Conſcrouſneſs, is no better than to reſolve all — 
Agreements and Differences of Things into 
Conſciouſneſs. But, as he knows very well, 
there muſt be ſuch Differences and Agreements 
in Things themſelves, before we can know any 
Thing of them: So there muſt be a Corre- 

ce between the Will of God and our 
| ence to it, before e cin be conſcious of 
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ſuch Correſpondence or the Obligation ariſing 
from it. And this Correſpondence is as real in 
the Nature of Things, as the Agreement be- 
tween the Angles of a Triangle with two right 
ones. But in what follows he may perhaps 
ſeem to mend his Anſwer. - Farther, when ue 
n obeyed, ur do not mean, 

it 7s fit an Inferior in Power or Wiſdom fhould 
obey his Superior. But it is fit @ Creature 
ſhould obey his Creator : | Becauſe the firſt has only 
a natural Fitneſs, the latter à moral. p. 54. He 


is very right in faying, that by the Expreſſion, 


it is fit to obey God, is not meant, merely, it is 


ft an Inferior in Power or Wiſdom ſhould obey 4 
Superior; but is wrong in ſaying, here is only a 
natural Fitneſs, (diſtingui between a natural 
and moral Fitneſs): For chere is xo Fitneſs: be- 
tween Obedience and mere Superiority of Pow- 
er or Wiſdom. It muſt be known, how ſuch 
News and Wiſdom will be directed with Re- 
to the Inferior, before it can be ſaid at 
— ſuch a one's Obedience is ft. And I 
am utterly at a Loſs to account for that Diſtinc- 
tion of natural and moral Fitneſs, upon this Oc- 
caſion: Since if I know what he means by 
moral Fitneſs, wherever there is natural Fitnels 
of Action, there muſt be a moral one. At 
leaſt however, he cannot but know, this is the 

Sentiment of thoſe who make the Objection; 
that a moral Fitneſs immediately ariſes from a 
natural one. And for this . Reaſon, they wall 
__ no Means allow him, that there is any na- 
U 3 tural 


1 


Hh 


| 
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© tural. Fitneſs between one Reing's, affine and. 
the merely ſaperiar Power and Wiſdom of ano- 
thet: Nor will they, or any one elſe, be able 
to underſtand his Language, _ he fays, it 
is naturally fit an Inferior Juli obey @ Superior, 
and diſtinguiſhes ſuch natural Fitneſs from — 
ral, — it to be moraliy fit; when yet, O- 
bedience to a Superior is acting apreeably to the 
Mill of a Superior, and ſuch Action mult be 
moral; ſince according to himſelf, Mill conſti- 
tutes Obligation, 1. e. Morality, And ſtill far- 
ther (which is yet more abundantly ſurpriſing) 
he ſupports this Diſtinction of natural and mo- 
ral Fitneſs, with a Reaſon, which excludes the 


Vill of a Superior, even in the Caſe of an In- 


ferior's obeying him. For thus he goes on: For 
in the firſt Caſe, i. e. when it is 5.1 an Inferi- 
or in Power or Wiſdom ſhould obey his Supe- 
xior, there being no Prof that our Perception of | 
theſe effential Diſftrences was intentionally given; 
e 6m uubenet comes Obligation, is nat con- 
therefore ne Morality in this Fitneſs. 
On On the contrary ; I fay, the very Caſe ſuppoſes 
a Command given to be obeyed ; which. is a 
\ Wtventonelly manifeſted; therefore the Fir- 
Superior muſt be moral (upon 
bis own Notion of Morality) if any Thing can 
be ſo. ITbe very Caſe, as he himſelf puts it, 


ſuppoſes a Will; and therefore the Fitneſs muſt 


be nural. ——But in the latter Cafe, as he goes 
on, vis. the Fitneſs of | a Creature's obeying bis 


- Greater,” the n of. theſe gſſential Biſfe- 


2 Yences p 
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rences is fuppoſed to be int ly given: Wilt 
is therefore concerned; is ſtill prior to Obligation,” 
and males this Fitneſs moral. 11 1 is allowed, that 
here the Pere 1 the eſſential Difforences 
was intentional : What follows? There 
fore the Fitneſs of complying with them in 
Action is moral, Granted :' But then does it 
follow, that, if this is moral; the other is not; 
It is morally fit a Creature ſhould obey his Cre- 
ator ; may it not be morally fit too, thas an In- 
ferior ſhould obey his Superior, without par- 
ticularly including the Relations of Creator and 
Creature; Will not Benefactor and Bene 
be a Ground of moral Fitneſs, as well as the 
other? And, above all, what is the Ground of 
moral Fitneſs in the Actions of God? Is it not 
the Conformity of them to his Perception of 
the Nature and Reaſon of Things? He has no 
Superior to command him, and no Vill of 2 
Superior to conform his Actions to. IIIs Per 
_ Ception too could not be rntentionally given: 
Nor in any Senſe: Vet his Actions are 
moral, and perfectly ſo. There is therefore 
nothing elſe to account for the Morality” of 

them, bat their Conformity to the Nature and 
' Reaſon of Things. Muſt not one think then, 
that the fame Thing will conſtitute the Morality 


of other intelligent Beings? Merely their being 


"finite and derived can make no Difference here. 

They are to judge of the Differences of Things 
as well as they can: And, to act agreeably to 
hawks finite Apprehenſions of them will make 
4 them 
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aura good Beings ; as, and in the fame 
— as, the Supreme, underived inte 
| Being is morally good by confo his Acti- 
ons to his and chending * 
of the Nature and Reaſon of Things. 
It is really not a little ſurpriſing to fee Mr. 
2 even when he is endeav to 
anſwer his Opponents, ſo often doing it upon 
the Suppoſition, that Will is the Ground of mo- 


ral Obligation. This is the very Thing his Op- 


ponents object to; yet in his Anſwers, and by 
way of Anſwer, he often aſſerts the ſame Thing. 
Thus here; ſpeaking to the i Caſe, and en- 
deavouring to ſhew there is no Morality in it, 
he concludes thus; Mill, from whence comes 


Obligation, is not concerned; therefore no Mora 


ity in this Fitneſs. Is it not here taken for 


nl, that Obligation comes from Will ? And 


puh.this 3s the very Point in- queſtion. 
Lady; under this Objection he complains of 
| the. Poverty of Language; and thinks it is ow- 


ning intirely to that, t we. make no more 
Diſtinction between Firneſſes; but equally ſay, 
5 it is-fit.a Creature ud obey — 


it is fit. an Inferior ſhould obey bis Superior; and 
Jo in a thouſand other more particular Inſtances, 
it is r this or that or the other ſhould be 


done; and even fay, it is fit an underived and 


independent ſhould (as he always and in- 
variably will) conform his Actions to the effen- 
tial and unalterable Nature of Things, Where- 
25 n he, there is an infinite A 
$i e 
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theſe Fitneſſes. Difference in the Fitneſſes them- 
ſelyes there is none, any more than there is in 
Trutb, judged of by a finite and infinite Mind: 
But Difference enough there will be in the Judg- 
ments that are made by ſuch Minds. Vet, ſo 
far as the Perceptions of a finite Mind can go, 
they will be real; and the moral Fitneſs: of con- 

in Action, to ſuch Perceptions, the 
ſame in Nature and Kind, (though plainly not 
in Extent) as that of an underived Being's con- 
forming his Actions to the perfect, all- compre- 
henſive Ideas, which ſuch a one cannot but 
have of the eſſential Differences of Things. 
Mr. Warburton having thus — through the 
Objections, comes, at laſt *, to account for it, 
how it has happened, that this moſt evident Truth, 
thas Morality is founded in Will, has been 
controverted even among Theiſts. And he is 
fair as to lay the Fault in a great Meaſure: upeſ 


the Defenders of it; who have generally, he 


ſays, thought themſelves obliged to (in order 
zo ſupport their Cauſe) the natural, eſſential Dif- 
ferences * Things, antecedent to a Law; ima- 
gining the Morality of Actions <vould follow this 
Conceſſion. But, adds he, this is @ Miſtake, 
aobich hex ghtly diſtinguiſhing - between Things 
naturally morally ſepuruble, as. has been' ex- 
plained above, will e Jam glad he 
does, as here, ſo every Where elle, allow of e- 
ternal Verities, and the eſſential. Differences f 
Things ; which hardly any * ſes 
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vcho founded Morality in ill, would ever do. 
Nay, they have conſtantly made it the great 
Odſection to their Adverſaries, that by their 
Doctrine of eternal Verities, and the effential 
+. aualterable Nature of Things, and the Diffe- 
rences between them, according to which the 
4 divine Intelle& and Conduct are guided, they 
have fairly made ſomething, nay, innumera- 
* ble Things, prior in Nature to, and indepen- 
dent upon God, who yet created all Things 
4 gut of nothing.” Mr. Warburton fees farther 
into this Matter, and is more equitable ; yet 1 
cannot think that his Diſſinction will rectiſy the 
Miſtake at all. If what has been juſt now re- 
marked upon it, under the laſt Objection, and 
in other Places, be juſt, the Diſtinction is of no 
Significancy in the preſent Caſe. But, after 
giving a Reaſon why his Diſtinction has been 
ſo much ano ſerved, (which Reaſon, I confeſs, 
I do not underſtand;) he proceeds to ſhew, on 
the other hand, the Miſtake of his and their 
 Adverfaries, viz. Thoſe who found Morality in 
the'effential Differences of Things. They too 
being in the ſame Prepoſſeſſion that one inferred 
. the other, «hen they had clearly demonſtrated the 
natural, efſential Difference, never gave them- 
 febves any farther Trouble, but delivered this as 
tile Proof of the moral Difference; though theſe 
be, in Reality, ſays he, as we have ſeen above, 
tun diſtinꝭ Things, and independent of one ano- 
ther. The natural, eſſential Difference is one 
Thing, Action is The former is abſo- 
10 LO lutely 
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to, and may ſuhſiſt without it. — 
farily fi the other; morally good Action is 
Action conformed to it. Thus he himſelf al- 
lows it to be in God; and there is no other 
poſſible Rule to be for the Meaſure of 
the divine Conduct. And why then it ſhould 
not be the ſame Ground of Morality in the 
Condudt and. Action of fans intelligent Beings, 
as he has never y conſidered hitherto, 
Jam fully perſuaded he can no Reaſon. 
And when the Differences of Thi are ſeen 


and judged of, by a finite intelligent 
he does not conform his Conduct e 


| though in much lower Degree, as we fay cons ; 
the independent Being, that his Con- 
duct, his Action is morally good, as being con- 
formed to the fame eſſential Difference. And 
upon this Account it is we ſay, that mura Gcod- 
neſs is the Jame every where; Juſtice, Benefi- 
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paſſing, obſerve and acknowledge, chat too 
many of thoſe, who have founded | Morality in 
the * of Things, have laid their Foun- 
dation tao wide; fince the ſame Foundation 
may (and muſt): be laid for all Sciences and 
Arts, and, in a Word, for all Truth whatſo- 
ever. It had ſurely been better to have diſtin- 
ae, 


guiſhed 
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guiſhed of theſe Differences, and 3 
particularly, What thoſe Differences are, which 
an intelligent Being cannot be morally good, un- 
leſs he conforms his Actions to. However, 
this only in paſſing. It is not what Mr. Mar- 
burton. blames theſe Writers for; but both them 
and his own. Party, for not confidering this, na- 
tural, effential Difference of Things, as what, 
ſays he, it muſt be confeſſed by both Parties to be, 
the Rule which God: hath Given bis Creatures to 
ng. them. to the Knowledge of bis Will. Had 

Wh attended tay the 7 * had been 1 
an 5 

It muſt be mined, this-is a ready Way of 
| * — the Diſpute : But the worſt of it is, be- 
fore one of the Parties can be brought to ac- 
| knowledge it, it muſt be- prevailed with to re- 
nounce it's own Principles. They, (that is, 
thoſe who maintain the natural, efſential Die- 
rence f Wings, and found Merality there,) can- 
not, conſiſtently, own that this is a Rule, G1veN 
by God. — They fay, it is an eternal Rule in the 
Nature of Things; not GIVEN, not made by a- 
ny Being whatever; any more than any other 
eternal Herities can be faid to be GIvꝝEN, or 
made. It is the Rule to which the ſupreme 
18./as./ morally. perfe?, invariably conforms 
his own Actions, and wills indeed that all his 
reaſonable Creatures ſhould conform theirs; but 
that, it is a Rule immediately and neceſſarily 
gory pan all finite, 1 the 
tune Manner as ho hümſelf muſt on it to be 
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upon the Supreme: But to fay; it is Gb U. 


makes it poſitive, and the Reſult of Pleaſure; 


Vhich they can never WV. 
However, he ſeems to think them eupabile 
of coming into this Compromiſe; and -hereups 
on ſays hat if they had done it before; T9 
bad employed "this Difference, not us the Arbeit 
| does, for the Foundation of Morality, "but u 
true Theiſts ſhould do, for the Medium to bring 
us to that only ſound Foundation, the Will and 
Command of God. Not as the Atheiſt des. 
This is invidious; and there was not the leaſt 
Occaſion to bring in an Atheiſt here. The #- 
tbeiſt may own, the Parts are equal to the whole ; 
but this ſhould not be mentioned to caft a 
Reflection on that Axiom. So, though a Stra- 
tonicean may fay, that the gſential Difference is 
the Foundation of Morality; if it be true, it 
may ſurely be in the ſame Manner employed or 
applied by any Body: If it be falſe, Mr. Vur- 
burton may ſhew it : Which he has not yet 
by any Means done. ma 

However, he would” have it otherwiſe em- 
ployed, viz. fer the Medium to bring us to that 
only ſcund Foundation, te Will and Command of 
God. This may, perhaps, in the Opinion of 
light, curſory Readers, ſem to eaſt ſome Shade 
upon the eternal Rule of right Reaſon ; but, in 
Reality, it is a very high Netcticndlr of it: 


Since (except in the Caſe of a poſitive Revelati- 
on) it is only by this Rule; firſt ſeen,” judged of 
and approved, in the Nature of Things, that 


we 
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what rae wha the Will of God is, with 
n to the Conduct of finite, derived, in- 
t Beings; and we are ſure, that he can- 
9 his own Will and Commands 
to it; 1. e. we are ſure, it is his Will nd Pla- 
he's ol, in it, asMWeing, or 
is, eſſentially, irlelf, Jr ba 
ment and good. | 
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